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The supply and transport of coal and oil has os _— an essa 
feature of our world-wide distribution service. Se 


' 


To-day the Nation’s interests demand efficient, fuel utilization. as. never 
before. We have always been fully aware of after-sales needs of Industry and 
our Technical Staff are available at all times to give consumers the benefit of their 
long experience . . . and will advise impartially on conversion from coal to oil. 


WwW" CORY & SON LTD. 


~ CORY BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 
Telephone : ROYal 2500 
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‘Paramount’ Insulating Gypsum 
Plasterboard provides the highest 
degree of thermal insulation at com- 
petitive cost and you get maximum 
fire protection as a welcome bonus. 


Have you considered thermal insula- 
tion? Send for our brochure on this 
subject, or consult our Technical 
Staff right away. 


All of our building materials 
are clearly identified by the 
Blue Hawk symbol of quality 
and service. 


; ND 

THE BRITISH PLASTER BOARD (MANUFACTURING) LIMITED diy 
BATH HOUSE 82 PICCADILLY LONDON wi | ts i 

Telephone : GROsvenor 7050 : | : bh 





It is after you have lived with Roneo 
steel office equipment for a time, 
that you appreciate how well 
designed and made it really is 
Whether you want a single cabinet 
or a quantity of desks, cupboards, 
chairs, partitions or shelving for a 
large staff, you will find 
Roneo’s experience in 
e office furnishing. can 
i save you unnecessary 
\ expenditure and ensure 
: greater output 
‘ with less effort. 


re 
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STEEL DESKING & EQUIPMENT 
OFFICE PLANNING 
LIBRARY & BANKING EQUIPMENT 
DUPLICATORS 
STEEL PARTITIONING 


FILING AND RECORDS 


coh in SOIS 
and Ho the job PROPERLY 


ee 


Write to Roneo Ltd., 17 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. Telephone: Holborn 7622 
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Arranging a party or a banquct? 


Remember to order 


Liebfraumilch 
Riosterkeller 


a medium-dry Liebfraumilch 
—the perfect wine for your 
guests to enjoy throughout 
the meal. Klosterkeller is 
recommended by all good 
hotels and restaurants. 


Imported by 


GRIERSON, OLDHAM 


& Company Ltd. 
25 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 


Wholesale Wine Merchants 
Ea. 1820 


PAmanty & CO verinnt® 
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RICH AND MELLOW WITH A 
FLAVOUR THAT NEVER PALLS. 
A TRULY GENIAL TOBACCO, 


BROAD OR MEDIUM CUT 


8'2 TWO OUNCE SNAP VAC TIN 
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They pack them tighter in America— 























Circulations are impressive things. But they become 
even more interesting if you look beyond them to a 
revealing little figure called “‘circulation-density.’’ The 
results can be very surprising. 

For example, many British advertisers regard the 
U.S.A. as the home of mammoth-circulation magazines. 
There, “Life” magazine has the biggest national 
weekly circulation of all—s5,600,000. Measured against 
the total population of the United States, it is bought by 
34 Americans out of every thousand. Now take our 
own Radio Times; not only is the circulation greater— 
8,832,579". . . bseé on the same basis it is bought by no 
fewer than 174 people in every thousand. 

This means that the circulation-density of the Radio 
- Times is more than five times as great as that of the 
most-bought weekly magazine in the U.S.A. 

A British businessman advertising his goods or ser- 
vices in the Radio Times is getting his advertisement 


seen by a higher proportion of his potential market 
than anyone else advertising in any other magazine 
in the world. But the story does not end here. Each 
year independent readership surveys continue to show 
that the Radio Times has not only the highest number 
of readers of any British publication but also a greater 
proportion of readers in the. higher income groups. 


’ It goes into nearly four out of every seven homes 


and is read by every other man and woman in the 
country—not once, but several times-a day for at 
least nine days. 

When you consider, too, that the Radio Times 
carries with it much of the authority of its parent the 
BBC, it is not surprising that it is the most sought-after 
advertising medium in Great Britain. Unfortunately, 
space in the Radio Times is still limited. But the time 
will come when this unique publication can be the 
backbone of every national campaign. 


% Average weekly net sale (A.B.C.) Jan.—June 1955 


RADIO TIMES 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY WEEKLY MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 


‘ BBC PUBLICATION. ALL ENQUIRIES TO: TOM HENN, HEAD OF ADVERTISEMENT DEPT., BBC PUBLICATIONS, 35 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.t 
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er THE UPWARD TREND OF COMMERCIAL TELEVISION (1) 
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Bigger and bigger grows the audience 


RELATIVE RATE OF AUDIENCE INCREASE 





From strength to strength with 


How is the audience for commercial 
television increasing? That is the 
question we have been constantly 
asked in the last few weeks. What is 
the answer? 

We gathered all the available figures 
from the leading independent research 
firms. We collated them, and took the 
mean average. The results you see 
on the graph. These figures show the 
terrific rate of growth in the numbers 
of sets capable of receiving com- 


, mercial TV programmes. 


They are remarkable figures. They are 
figures that are far larger than any- 
thing we could have hoped for. And 
they are figures that are rising by 
leaps and bounds, week by week. 
Commercial television, in fact, has 
already succeeded beyond all expecta- 
tions; and nothing succeeds like 
success, that’s why wise advertisers 
are making sure of their TV time by 
booking now. 
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: A Startling 


New Development 


‘NO-CARBON’ PAPE 
NO-CARBON’ PAPER 

Paper which, of itself, produces multiple ‘carbon This revolutionary new 

copies’ without the use-of carbon paper, or any aa system di 


Visible backing substance. icone and patented by 
ter Company. 
, JUST LIKE MAGIC es 
ere is no visible reason appearance vsed in America 
of the multiple for the 18 months and 
ple copies. it has to be seen to been fortunate in having 
be believed, at our disposal 


Leading the field, we can now supply ‘No- 


FIRST IN THIS COUNTRY — Consus 


details to :. 


A Subsidiary of W. H. Smith & Son Ltd. 





wa N 
Ms 


ATER SUPPLY 


: There can be no expansion without ‘ pure- 
_ *  Water,”’ and there can be no “‘ pure-water ” 
without applying efficient methods of control 
..:. in places of storage, in pipelines, in treatment 
_ In all these fields Glenfield Control Equipment 
has been -in ever-increasing demand for over 





Carbon’ Continuous Forms printed i Our own tests have 
; pto our completed 
usual very high standard; Write for full ow supply Alacr 


ALACRA LTD. 


WESTERN AVENUE, LONDON, W.3. 
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If yow’re giving cigars 
this Christmas— 


Play safe when you re buying cigars for somebody else! 
Choose from the fine imported Jamaicas—for most men 
prefer a mild cigar and most fine Jamaica cigars are 
mild. Choose La Tropical—a cigar that is notably mild 
without loss of character. For the gift that runs to 25 
cigars, choose the exclusive Pan-Climatic jar — and 
know each cigar will be smoked at the peak of perfect 
condition! 
PAN-CLIMATIC JARS of 25 


DIPLOMATS 4} INCHES * PETIT CORONAS 5 INCHES - CORONAS 5} INCHES 


From 72/9d. the jar. 
Alf La Tropical cigars also available in a wide range of other packings. 


LA TROPICAL 


DE LUXE 
Finest Jamaica Cigars 
Sole Importers—Lambert and Butler of Drary Lane 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 
Tae 
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RR ae in accounting costs as Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Mach- 
Re ines provide. The Sensimatic is so automatic, so simple to operate, 
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<4; Ga “ that even beginners quickly become experts. And, by a turn of the 
; “eS Os et; 
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it pays LIEBFRAUMILCH 
: 7 ‘ ; 
to advertise— 
| \ LABEL oo’ 
when your * 
. Not too sweet, . + Blend 
2 s x ILS 
advertising , : not toodry.* = <4 a) 
a\ } 
The finest wine in its aa a he 
sets READ Excellent with any main a Sas 
course—fish, pouliry, ae 
e white meat or ni Sah . oh 
Advertisements work very well indeed in red meat . BH 
THE READER’S DIGEST “p “ 
; x 
—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a * At your Wine Merchant's ; 
million sale. This means several million readers—responsive * 
and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. e: + i : { 
5S. F. & O. HALLGARTEN *« *¥ LONDON 2.¢.3 F WES 
i a i‘ s i 
2a: « eis Re 
BRITISH COLUMBIA Saale 





TATE 


TO BRITISH COLUMBIA FOR THE Wer, 
l 0) 8, 4 GREAT INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT a his 
OF THE CENTURY Nee 
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Photographed for PicTURE Post by Bert Hard) 


Who has the say 


about cereals? 


OTHER buys them, of course. And if she had 
her way it would always be the extra crackly, 
extra crunchy ones. But she doesn’t always have her 
way. There’s Bob, who doesn’t mind which he eats so 
long as the packet shows Great Liners of the World; 
there’s Barbara, who prefers the sugary kind; and 
there’s Father, who says every other week ‘I should 
like those long, malty things for a change—you 
know, they were advertised in PICTURE POST,’ 
The cereal story is a family one. 
And to make it more likely that it’s your brand 





mene 


Oe 


‘ A HULTON PUBLICATION 


they choose, your best and cheapest way is to adver- 
tise in a magazine that goes right round the family 
and stays around the whole week—often more. Your 
best family magazine is PICTURE POST. It goes 
into over 1} million households. It is read by five 
million people every week. It clinches innumerable 





family purchases. 


Who chooses the family car, television set, soft 
drinks, confectionery, soap and toothpaste ? They’re 
all very much family purchases. They can all be sold 
through PICTURE POST. 





for family purchase 


Noel Holland, Advertisement Manager, 43-44 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4. Telephone: FLEet Street 5011 
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MODERN 


ELECTRIC 
POWER 
GENERATION 


The world was startled some 200 
years ago when Benjamin Franklin 
succeeded in drawing electricity 
from a thunder cloud with the aid 
of a kite. Today, electricity is an 
accepted necessity of everyday life. 
And still the demand for electric 
power grows, 

Every new industrial, commercial 
ard domestic development requires 
an immediate supply of electric 
power. Electricity is bringing mod- 
ernisation to traditional industries, 
too—and this means increased 
productivity. 

To meet the world demand the 
G.E.C., which has over half a 
century’s experience in designing, 
building and installing electrical 
generators, plans to produce giant 
machines some two or three times 
larger than the largest yet installed 
in existing power stations. These 
giants, operating at higher steam 
pressures and temperatures, will give 
Correspondingly higher efficiencies. 

Built and tested in two vast new 
works, they are destined not only 
for installation in the conventional 
Dower stations of the future but also 
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in the new atomic power stations 
which the G.E.C. is now ready to 
build. 

A turbo-alternator of 120 MW 
capacity is being manufactured by 
the G.E.C. now. It will look very 
much like that in the illustration. 
Another development —a more 
efficient method of cooling alterna- 
tors — makes it possible for the 
Company to build even larger units 
up to 400 MW capacity. 

Whatever demands the future 
makes in the field of power gener- 
ation the G.E.C. with its unrivalled 
staff and unique research facilities 
will be ready-and able to supply 
the need. 


EEL. AND THE CHANGING WORLD 
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chairman 


Looks a tall order, that; yet the answer’s simple- 
the Towelmaster. Gone are the days of 
unspeakable roller towels, of paper-strewn 
floors like Hampstead Heath. At a pull, the 
Towelmaster presents a length of soft, dry, 
laundry-fresh towel. It gives as satisfactory 
and as pleasant a dry as a towel in one’s own 
house. The same pull automatically winds up a 
used portion into a separate compartment of 
the gleaming white Towelmaster cabinet. 

Yet it’s far from: being the case that the 
Towelmaster.is for board-room level only. 

It’s inexpensive enough for installation 
everywhere. Look at the figures. Each roll of 
towellirig—all you have to pay for—costs a 
mere $/-. Minimum usage is only one roll per 
cabinet per week for a minimum of two 
‘Towelmasters. All else is free - fitting, 
maintenance, replacement . . . no other 

charges whatsoever. 


Each roll gives an honest-to-goodness dry 
to 180 pairs of hands. If that wasn’t enough 
for 5/-, think of the goodwill gained from 
staff and visitors, of the added prestige 
conferred by these sparkling Towelmaster 
cabinets. And consider, above all else, this 
bargain price for a clean bill of health. 


We welcome your enquiries. - 
ADVANCE 


master 


Advance Linen Services Ltd (Dept. T.13) 
Stratton House, Piccadilly, London W1 


” 
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ANY PEOPLE will admit to a preference 
for the soft lights/sweet music type of 
atmosphere for their own meals. But 

consider what goes on in the works canteen. 
There, the scrape of the chairs, the clatter of 
cutlery, the tintinnabulation of trays make 
their own noisy contributi6én to the lunch- 
time chatter. A lot of factory canteens are 
—let’s face it—just a bit makeshift, so far as 
construction goes. A partition here, a little 
hardboard there and a corner is labelled 
“Works Canteen”. Well, space is limited 
and such things must be, but the noise takes 
its toll in tempers and digestion, and edgy 
nerves affect productive efficiency. Ask the 
Works Doctor. 

There are, however, answers, and simple ones 
at that. It’s fairly easy to absorb much of 
the surplus noise by the application of 


6) 5) 6) 6) 5) S)S)S)S)S)6)6)6)S)s} 


Offices and Depots at LONDON, 
BELFAST, BRISTOL AND CARDIFF. 


1S) 9) 9) 9) 9) 5) 5) S)S)5)S)5)s) 





Do you know modern 
OIL-FIRED heating? 


The “HOME-FIRE” with, its thermostatically controlled 
heat and absence of dirt is ah essential tuxury ‘n the modern 
residence. 

Why not conver your small independent boiler to oil-firing 
and banish for ever the drudgery of carrying fuel buckets and 
Clearing ashes? The “ HOME-FIRE” 
offers the cheapest form of clean, . 
labour-free heat for hot water and 
central heating. 


Send now for full details and 
name of nearest dealer. 










TW 
OIL BURNER 
ctr ewes FY 


from under £ complete. 





NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. 
(Box 380) DROITWICH. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD ° 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
GLASGOW,. MANCHESTER, 
AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 


SEE SEE ESEEEEE5E5555050:50:5:5:5:525:5b2:5:555b:525255555555555 


On taking din with your dinner 


acoustic insulating materials to walls and 
ceilings, thereby preventing the reflection 
of unwanted sound. Newalls (Reg’d Brand) 
Paxtiles for instance, are one of the most 
widely used acoustic tiles available for this 
purpose and, what’s more, they are decora- 
tive and easily fixed—normally without any 
interruption of the daily use of the area con- 
cerned. For irregular surfaces Newalls 
Sprayed ‘Limpet’ (Reg’d) Asbestos, which is 
applied by spray gun, adheres on impact and 
is, therefore, free to follow the shape of any 
surface to be treated. 

Listen to the din in your canteen today 
and get in touch with us about making your 
works a less noisy place. You can expect 
economy-conscious suggestions to put 
matters right. Consultation is gladly offered 
and will cost you nothing. 


Washington ° Co. Durham 
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olivetti. 


in the office 


Lexikon 





The office equipped with Olivetti Lexikon 
typewriters has many advantages. For 
sheer functional simplicity of design the 
Lexikon has been commended all over 
the world. In the range of its perform- 
ance, in its ease of operation, and for 
the clarity of its work it has earned the 
highest praise of typists - and particu- 
larly of those who delight in being able 
to please‘ the most exacting of critics. 


Automatic margin stops - Key-trip device - Articu- 
lated bail-rod - Automatic = > Accelerating 
touch-tuning - British made. 





and out of the office 


Lettera 22 





To produce a portable typewriter which, 
except for its size and weight, lacks none 
of the up-to-date features of a standard- 
size machine is, in itself, something of 
an achievement. Add to that the Olivetti 
flair for simplicity of design and préci- 
sion of robust engineering construction 
and you have the Lettera 22 - the _— 
able typewriter that is completely at 
home anywhere. 


British Olivetti Ltd. 
10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1 


Sales Branches: 


London » 32/34 Worship Street, E.C. 2. 
Glasgow - 115/207 Summerlee Street, E. 3. 
Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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19 HiFi BLOCK BOX 
Listen .. . and the mad onrush of civilisation slows down . . . stops 
still. Close your eyes and the cares of your workaday world drift SB 
away. Such is the magic of the PYE BLACK BOX. In blissful ee 
repose you savour the full rich beauty of the orchestra, the sung 4 


and the spoken word . . . joining the artists themselves in that other oa he is 
world of music. An ordinary record played on the BLACK BOX «eae 








becomes a thrilling musical experience. Don’t deny it to yourself at ire 
a moment longer. ae a? : 
Write today to Pye Ltd., Box 49, Cambridge, tae t 
for full colour leaflet on the BLACK BOX. Rei 
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“We've chosen Ford” 


Shrewd’ car buyers demand a high standard of looks, 
comfort and performance. Such qualities have created the 
demand for Ford ‘5-Star’ cars. And their prices are right. 
Skilful production economies and continuous quality in- 
spection cut out waste. Ford policy is to look after pennies 
to save motorists pounds. But Ford provide shrewd motor- 


ists with much more than first-price value —“‘the best at 


lowest cost.”” Ford Service—everywhere—keeps down run- 
ning expenses and maintains the value of your car. Your 
local dealer hasa complete stock of factory-reconditioned 
engines, special equipment and spares for every model. 
There is, therefore, always a greater demand for used 
Ford cars to assure you a good resale price. Motorists who 
buy Ford today drive safely and contentedly into the f«\''¢. 
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Awaiting the Monopolies 
Bill 


HE Monopolies Bill is likely to be published soon ; and Mr 
Thorneycroft, in answer to a supplementary question in the 
House last week, confirmed that the action which he has 
promised “ goes somewhat further than the majority report ” of the 
Monopolies Commission. It is high time that industry realised this. 
Under the scheme announced by Mr Thorneycroft on July 13th last 
the Government will call up restrictive practices, one by one, for what 
is to be called “ registration,” but will in fact be a-system of banning 
subject to appeals ; and the onus of proving that any particular 
industry should be allowed to continue to operate a practice on the 
“ registered list” will be placed fairly and squarely on the shoulders 
of the trade association concerned. : 

It is a complete misconception to say that, if any such measure 
becomes law, restrictive practices will still be on trial. They will not 
be on trial. They will have been condemned. The majority report of the 
Monopolies Commission, which Mr Thorneycroft has decided to 
exceed, made that quite clear. But, among the industrial organisations, 
the penny seems to have taken a long time to drop. For example (to 
quote only one case) the National Union of Manufacturers, in its 
recent memorandum to the Board of Trade, could still “‘ recommend ” 
that, when the new tribunal is set up to decide whether any isolated 
trade associations should be allowed to continue restrictive practices, 
no attempt should be made to define to that tribunal “ what is and what 
is not contrary to public policy.” And the director of the National 
Union, in a letter to The Economist last week, could still claim that 
any other sort of Bill would be based “on the Irishman’s assumption 
that the accused would not be in the dock unless he were guilty.” The 
false parallels drawn by industrial organisations would normally be 
their own affair ; but it is now important to draw attention to them, in 
case they succeed in muddling Mr Thorneycroft as well. 

If the analogy with a criminal trial is to be used, it is advisable to 
get the analogy straight. When a man is arraigned for killing his 
mother-in-law, he can plead justification in certain special and restricted 
circumstances : but he is not allowed ‘o claim that the judge should not 
make any “Irishman’s assumption” about whether the slaying of 
mothers-in-law, in general, “is or is not contrary to public policy.” 
The accused can, of course, say that he has not killed his mother-in- 
law, but it will obviously not be open to any trade association appear- 
ing before the tribunal to say that it is not using the condemned 
practices ; its only reason for appearing will be to plead that it should 
be allowed to continue them. In proceedings before this tribunal, as 
in all murder trials, therefore, the offence at issue will have been 
declared to be an offence before the accused-ever enters the court 
room ; as in some, but not all, murder trials the accused will already 
have pleaded guilty. In those circumstances the law of murder is that 
he should always be sentenced to hang—but that, if he can show 
extreme provocation or some other good excuse, he may ask for, and 
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_ get, an administrative decision to reprieve. It is with 


this appeal for reprieve in comsequence of special 
mitigating circumstances, and not with general legal 
judgments, that the mew tribunal should be 
concerned. 

This has an important bearing on the questions about 
the procedure and make-up of the new tribunal which 
Mr Thorneycroft threw out for “discussion” in his 
speech in the House of Commons on July 13th. As 
he is undoubtedly getting a lot of advice about how to 
answer these questions from people who have a vested 
interest in this matter, it now seems essential to give 
him countervailing advice from those who have not. 

One of Mr Thorneycroft’s questions on July 13th was 
whether there should be room for appeals from the 
decisions of the tribunal to another court. The indus- 
trial organisations will certainly press for this, but a 
glance at the analogy with reprieves suggests that the 
Government would be very unwise to grant it. The 
most that should be agreed is that—after, say, three 
or four years—an industry should be allowed to come 
back to the tribunal for review of an unfavourable deci- 
sion, if it can show that circumstances have changed ; 
and the tribunal itself should be obliged to review any 
grants of exemption after a similar period. 

Another question posed by Mr Thorneycroft was 
whether the tribunal should be a strictly judicial body, 
packed with lawyers—or whether it should be a less 
judicial body whose function should be to advise the 
Minister. There is a real dilemma here. Lawyers are 
not usually the right people to decide on questions of 
mitigating economic circumstance, as distinct from on 
points of law; but there would also be disadvan- 
tages in bringing each decision within the orbit of 
domestic politics. Perhaps the best compromise would 
be to make the tribunal an advisory body to the Minister, 
but to establish the precedent that it should be very 
rare for the Minister to act contrary to its advice. Such 
a tribunal might conveniently consist of three members. 
One of these might be a lawyer, skilled in the rules of 
evidence ; the other two, ideally, might be found from 
among the non-lawyers who signed the recent majority 
report of the Monopolies Commission. It is, after all, 

an extended version of the majority report which the 
Government is supposed to be bringing into effect. 

The analogy with a murderer’s reprieve is also to the 
point in considering how swiftly the tribunal can 
operate. A condemned man obviously has to present 
his appeal for a reprieve by a given date ; his lawyers’ 


. deliberations are concentrated wonderfully thereby. It 


seems clear that trade associations that are going to 
present appeals before this tribunal should be given 
notice of a similar “ execution date,” by which their 
case must be completed if they are to escape the big 
drop. The initial appeals might become causes célébres, 
and require several days of pleading ; but after that the 
proceedings should be quite curt, for those initial cases 
will already have shown what sorts of argument are 
irrelevant to the tribunal’s judgments. 
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Another question raised by Mr Thorneycroft on July 
13th concerned the grounds on which permission to 
continue a particular practice might be granted. The 
Monopolies Commission suggested some possible 
grounds for .exemption in its majority report last 
summer, and the industrial organisations will certainly 
seek to persuade the Board of Trade to extend them. 
There is, however, a very good reason why the list of 
grounds, so far from being extended, should now be 
cut shorter. The commission had assumed that the law 
about individual resale price maintenance would remain 
unaltered ; and some of the grounds which it suggested 


for exemptions from the ban on collective restrictions 


were based on the belief that this ban might occasionally 
make the enforcement of individual resale price main- 
tenance impossible. Mr Thorneycroft intimated on 
July 13th, however, that the Government has decided to 
make contracts for individual resale price maintenance 
enforceable through the courts. This is a regrettable 
decision, but it is important to take advantage of the 
one benefit that may emerge from it. That benefit is 
that some of the grounds for occasionally excusing col- 
lective restrictive practices, as suggested by the Mono- 
polies Commission, can now be swept away. 


* 


There are several other points that will need to be 
emphasised as the attack on restrictions gathers pace. 
It is quite crucial that the agreements to be 
“registered ” should not merely be those that impose 
binding obligations on their signatories ; they should 
include those which rely on “gentlemanly ” recom- 
mendations that have the same effect. It is important 
that the existing operations of the Monopolies Commis- 
sion should continue, even if this means that some 
industries will be caught in its particular claws before 
the more generalised claws of the new tribunal would 
fasten upon them. On ‘these, and other, points Mr. 
Thorneycroft may have a great deal of pressure from 
the industrial organisations to combat. But his prin- 
cipal duty is clear. For many weary months and years 
restrictive practices in British industry have been on 
trial; until particular practices are placed on the 
registration list, that trial, in a sense, continues. But the 
moment they do reach the list, the trial is over. With 
the usual provisions for reprieve in cases of quite excep- 
tional provocation, they assume the grim status of those 
who have passed before the judge’s black cap. 

This attitude will, of course, be attacked as one of 
hostility to industry. The answer should be quite 
obvious ; but, in case it is not, let it be put formally on 
record. Unless private industry can shake itself clear 
of the accusation of restriction and monopoly, it will 
have no defence against the creeping tide of pubiic 
control and collective ownership. It is because we 
believe in the system of individual enterprise and the 
market economy, and wish to see it preserved, that we 
urge Mr Thorneycroft on. 
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Timeless Test or World Sexiand 


NCE again the West is being advised to turn away 
from defence pacts and to give the central place, 
in its effort to preserve peace and freedom, to economic 
aid, particularly for Asians and Arabs. The controversy 
is no new one. It raged during last year’s debates on 
Indo-China and on the South East Asia treaty. Earlier 
still, there were many who welcomed Marshall aid for 
Europe, but looked askance at Nato. Today, the argu- 
ment is newly sharpened by Communist moves. Russia, 
reacting quickly to the completion of the “ northern 
tier” alliance in the Middle East, has blown on the 
embers of Palestinian war and of Afghan imperialism, 
using bellows made at the Skoda arms factories, and has 
also conjured up visions of large-scale economic aid for 
free Asian countries, These visions, admittedly, have 
been dangled before Asian eyes ever since the Moscow 
economic conference in 1952, evoking both impatience 
and scepticism; but now, with Soviet technicians 
already at work in India and Afghanistan, and fresh 
offers made to Burma and Egypt, the promises have a 
less hollow ring. Next week, when the Baghdad Pact 
allies hold their first conclave, many commentators—in 
Europe as well as in Asia—will doubtless be arguing 
that their alliance is a needless provocation, and that, in 
the relaxing climate of 1955, defence treaties are out- 
moded while non-alignment and a sack of roubles are 
dernier cri. 

It was pointed out in The Economist of October 8th 
that the confluence of “‘ Geneva spirit ” and “ Bandoeng 
spirit” made a dangerous mixture—that the apparent 
abeyance of any threat from the North had led many 
free Asians to think that they could crusade to their 
hearts’ content against the receding West without im- 
perilling their own freedom. This background, and the 
new Communist moves in the immediate foreground, 
present the West with a nice problem in perspectives. 
The extent to which defence pacts stabilise and re- 
assure some Asian countries has to be measured against 
the suspicion and jealousy they arouse in others ; and 
in all such calculations there is obviously an important 
place for economic aid. But the point that urgently 
needs making is that to state the issue as’ a simple 
choice between alliances and aid programmes is wildly 


misleading. 
* 


The choice is not so simple, and the issue is not so 
restricted. Neither a military nor an economic formula 
will solve a problem that is fundamentally political ; nor 
will a concentration of effort on ‘Asia solve a problem 
that is world-wide ; nor should the pressures of the 
moment blind anyone to the fact that the real problem 


is a long-term one. Least of all should the nature of - 


this problem be mistaken because it has been plastered 


with such mild-looking labels as “ competitive co- 
existence.” What the free societies of both the West and 
Asia now face is a challenge to mortal combat—no less 
mortal for being largely non-military. 

Last Sunday, addressing the world in the key speech 
of the Russian revolutionary anniversary, Mr 
Kaganovich proclaimed this “the century of the 
triumph of Communism ” ; and, after tossing in a few 
phrases presumably meant to reassure Colonel Nasser, 
U Nu, and other Bandoeng friends that they will not 
be toppled for a few years yet, he proceeded to give the 
Communist empire its marching orders for the advance 
to ultimate and total victory. The same thesis has been 
exhaustively set out by Soviet writers and broadcasters 
in recent weeks. “Country after country” is to be 
pushed or pulled into the Sino-Soviet orbit until free- 
dom is finally extinguished. Every “ contradiction ” 
arising in other countries must be exploited to this end. 
This very week, one official Communist spokesman 
illuminatingly described the revival of conflict between 
Israel and Egypt as “a very good thing for the comity 
of nations and world peace.” 


° 


It would be naive to identify this, the real challenge, 
with the bluff invitation to a fair contest in economic 
progress between “ capitalism ” and Communism that 
Mr Khrushchev lately issued. If a fair contest was 
really in prospect, the free world could face it, not, 
indeed, with complacency, but without alarm. Its strong 
position was tacitly conceded by Mr Kaganovich him- 
self on Sunday, for he had to admit that it was “ essen- 
tial for the victory of Communism” to secure “ the 
rapid and extensive introduction of the latest achieve- 
ments of foreign science and technology.” But in fact 
the Soviet rulers show no readiness for a fair economic 
contest. They have preferred to fight mainly with 
political weapons—and to fight foul. And in such an 
all-in bout they have many advantages. 

They begin with the advantage of a docile population 
schooled from infancy in false ideas about other coun- 
tries’ patterns and standards of living. Despite oblique 
admissions such as Mr Kaganovich’s, they still make 
costly and elaborate efforts to ensure that only the best 
features of their own system are publicised, while them- 
selves making the utmost propaganda use of every mote 
in the democracies’ eyes—with the help of the plentiful 
material provided by democratic newspapers and 
politicians. They foment labour unrest outside their 
borders, while within those borders they have made 
trade unions into slavish tools of the state. They have 
not hesitated to squeeze their own subjects, who have 
no means of protesting, in order to extract resources 
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for use either as economic lures or in building up over- 
awing military strength. 
No greater scruples and no less flexibility mark their 
political tactics. Last week, the men who have built up 
the greatest monolithic. power bloc in all history 
—extending from Bohemia to Tonking—readily joined 
U Nu in publicly condemning the whole idea of blocs. 
They claim credit for relaxing world tensions while 
simultaneously fanning the flames of war in Palestine 
and on the Afghan-Pakistan border (by “ ordinary com- 
mercial transactions”), and shattering the Germans’ 
hopes of attaining reunion through free elections (which 
Russia had promised them only last July). Professed 
champions of self-determination, they yet deny that 
right not only to Germans but also to fellow Slavs, to 
the three Baltic peoples, and to a dozen Asian peoples 
between Azerbaijan and Tibet. They see no discrepancy. 
between their revolutionary creed and their present 
courtship of some of Asia’s most reactionary rulers. 
U Nu’s short-lived belief that Russia is Asian was 
gladly seized upon by Mr Krushchev, despite the 


effort his propagandists have made in recent months to~ 


emphasise that Russia is “the greatest European 
power.” China’s solemn promises to respect India’s 
territorial integrity have not prevented its troops from 
crossing the Garhwal border, any more than Moscow’s 
talk of peace has prevented Mr Khrushchev from 
personally uttering threats to representatives of Canada 
and Turkey in recent weeks, 


* 


This superb flexibility in manceuvre is something that 
the free nations cannot hope to match. They cannot 
keep their own peoples in blinkers ; they cannot restrict 
visitors to tours of show-places ; their difficulties and 
internal quarrels are bared to the world ; they cannot 
gag their politicians and journalists and thereby hush 
up criticism of other countries that loses them goodwill. 
Lacking the absolute control that the Communist 
machine enables Moscow and Peking to exercise over 
their satellites, they can close ranks only by forming 
defensive alliances—which provoke automatic protests 
from the “uncommitted,” and provide Communist 
propagandists with a major theme. They cannot imitate 
the Russian technique of directing offers of economic 
aid and munitions to wherever a latent conflict between 
non-Communist countries can be livened up. 

Moreover, western aid is already so taken for granted 
by many countries that the subject becomes “ news ” 
only when there is talk of tapering it off, while Soviet 
aid has the glamour of novelty. It is thus that the 
strange picture takes shape’ of Asians and others 
rapturously hailing isolated and limited Soviet offers, 
while scarcely acknowledging the much larger amounts 
of western aid already received. Particularly ironic is 
the way countries that have preferred to receive western 
aid through multilateral mechanisms, such as the United 
Nations, the World Bank and the Colombo Plan, in 
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order to avoid the shame of direct obligation to one 
donor, seem ready to accept Soviet offers in a nakedly 
bilateral form. They thus give Russia a propaganda 
advantage which it would have lost if it had dutifully 
played its part in the multinational programmes along- 
side the West. 


* 


These facts alone show that merely to step up western 
economic aid can provide no more conclusive answer 
to the Communist challenge than the extension of 
defence pacts has done. Political and psychological 
factors will be fully as important in determining whether 
freedom survives, in both Europe and Asia, as economic 
and military factors. The Communist challenge is 
neither to war nor to a straight economic race in the 
open ; it is to a contest to see which side can more 
favourably and forcefully impress the peoples of the 
whole world. Moscow and Peking would like it to be a 
rigged contest, in which they, and they alone, would be 
able to advance claims that cannot be checked and to 
disrupt other competitors’ efforts by every kind of split- 
ting tactic, 

The free nations cannot break or bend the rules so 
ingeniously ; their institutions as well as their ideals 
make that impossible. But they can at least show 
imagination in putting their achievements and attitudes 
across to the “ uncommitted,” to peoples under Com- 
munist rule whenever opportunity offers, and to their 
own peoples. This will not be achieved merely by a 
high-powered, glossy propaganda operation ; the world 
grows more sophisticated every day, and to seek to veil 
blemishes and errors that are all too apparent is to invite 
total disbelief. Much will have to be done on the level 
of personal relations—and particularly race relations. 
Perhaps the most important element is time. There is 
already growing up in Russia itself a generation sceptical 
about its fathers’ dogmas and about official descriptions 
of the outside world, a generation more concerned to” 
secure decent living conditions than to shoulder the 
burden of winning the world for Communism. Again, 
the time may soon draw near when the novelty of Soviet 
gestures wears off, and Asians and others come to expect 
as much help, and as much honesty, from the Com- 
munist powers as they now expect from the West. 
Experience is an effective, if painful, eye-opener. 

Seen in this light, the great contest is by no means a 
hopeless one. But the first thing that needs to be recog- 
nised is that the Communist rulers’ ambitions sentence 
the whole world—not just the West—to a long period 
of “struggle,” which may take many forms, and in 
which there will certainly be apparent lulls. The free 
peoples, too, have to learn to take the long view, to be 
misled neither by moments of calm nor by new twists 
in the game, and to remember that real peace will come 
only: when the doctrinaires in Moscow and Peking 


; recognise that they cannot make this or any other “ the 


century of the triumph of Communism.” 
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A Place for Spain 


™ RA than go through that again,” said Hitler 

of his meeting with General Franco in 1940, 
“ I would prefer to have three or four teeth taken out.” 
To the cautious dictator of Spain, these words from a 
recognised master in the art of out-talking must have 
read like the most delicate of compliments. And as it 
turns out, he has not merely out-talked but out-sat 
most of his fellow dictators. Emerging from the war 
with some of the advantages of nominal neutrality, he 
managed to stay in power, to deflect the combined 
execration of the victorious allies, survive the singularly 
ineffectual denunciation of his regime by the three 
western powers in March, 1946, and flourish—within 
reason—despite the exclusion of his country from the 
benefits of Marshall Aid or of membership of the 
United Nations. 

Indeed, General Franco has lived on to become a 
military partner of the United States and to be knock- 
ing gently at the gates not merely of the UN but also 
of the Atlantic alliance. More, he has reached the 
enviable position of receiving courteous attentions from 
the Communist powers (described in The Economist 
of October 29th) and a visit from the American Secre- 
tary of State. This, then, is surely the point at which 
the western nations as a whole should re-examine their 
policy and decide whether the time has not come to 
draw Spain back into their comity. Specifically, this 
means deciding how to answer two questions. The first 
is “ Shall we support the move by the Canadians at the 
UN Assembly for the admission of eighteen new mem- 
bers, Spain- being one of them ?”; and the second, 
“ Should we support an invitation to Spain to join Nato 
if the Spaniards let it be known that they would like to 
join ? ” ‘a 

A fair case for an affirmative answer to both questions 
can certainly be made out. It could start from the axiom 
that General Franco’s Spain, with or without American 
aid, is unquestionably anti-Communist ; and that with 
American aid in modernising its forces and in building 
air bases, Spain has a substantial military contribution 
to make to western defence. Although the concept of 
“ peripheral” defence is outmoded, the strategic 
importance of the country is evident. Spain’s ports and 
air bases command access to the sea routes of both 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, and it could provide the 
American forces, in time of war, with points of entry 
less vulnerable than those of north-western Europe. 


* 


It need hardly be pointed out that the now vestigial 
policy of ostracism of Spain is unrealistic and therefore 
self-defeating. But in t present context of the tactics 
of “co-existence unlimited” pursued by Moscow, it 
holds an additional danger. This danger is not that 


General Franco will be driven into the arms of Mr 
Khrushchev ; it is rather that a Spain disappointed with 
the volume of American economic aid may be driven 
into a commercial—and perhaps eventually a military— 
neutralism on the Nasser model. 

There is no question in this context of blindly rush- 
ing to “outbid” the Russians, who in any case have 
not, so far, entered a bid for General Franco’s favours 
in the same sense as they have for those of 
Colonel Nasser. But this does not mean that the 
western countries should, by sins of omission, encour- 
age what could be a dangerous drift. As regards the 
specific and more limited issue of Spain’s admission to 
the United Nations, there has never been a legally valid 
case for excluding its government from UN member- 
ship, or indeed—at the time—from participating in the 
Marshall Plan ; exclusion could be defended .at any 
time only if it benefited the Spanish people, which has 
never been the case. Spain is, moreover, already a 
member of several UN specialised agencies and other 
international organisations. And if there is to be any 
question of providing new seats in the Assembly for 
Outer Mongolia, Bulgaria, Albania and other entities 
whose governments have no will of their own, it would 
then be ludicrous to leave Spain outside the doors of 
the world’s main representative organ. 


* 


It cannot be denied, on the other hand, that many 
objections to a complete western rapprochement with 
Spain can be raised. Some of them are sentimental 
or demonstrably irrelevant ; but others are concrete, 
topical and valid. The two kinds need to be considered 
dispassionately and in isolation. Among the emotional 
objections, by far the strongest is the abhorrence of 
Franco Spain that developed, during the Spanish civil 
war, in all non-fascist countries. The overtones of the 
civil war are still heard, however faintly, above the more 
insistent hum of preparations to meet a threat from the 
East ; and the most sensitive ears belong to men of an 
age to have fought in that war on the Republican side. 
In short, antagonism to General Franco is still a political 
fact in the western democracies, and it cannot be 
ignored. 

The Spanish civil war, however, ended sixteen years 
ago. The readers of western newspapers, who have seen 
scarcely a word in his favour during those years, may 
not like-General Franco any more now than in 1946, 
when the western powers hoped to bring about his 
downfall by the mere fact of their denunciation. But 
his regime also is a fact, which western antagonism has 
done nothing to alter and may, indeed, have consoli- 
dated. The Franco regime is today, moreover, a 
perceptibly less virulent autocracy than during the after- 
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math of the civil war. The great majority of the political 
prisoners have been amnestied ; there is now a fair 
measure of freedom of speech and of person ; even the 
censorship of the press, stifling though it remains, has 
shown signs of tentative relaxation ; and too little has 
been written about Spain’s social legislation which, 
though it has tended to encourage economic stagnation, 
has also noticeably enhanced welfare. 

Even to the extent that Spain remains totalitarian— 
and it is far less so than any “ people’s democracy ”— 
the character of its regime seems of limited relevance to 
the point at issue. Only two weeks ago, the Queen and 
the people of London were welcoming the President of 
neighbouring Portugal, who presides over a proudly 
anti-democratic regime. During the same week 
the British and other western governments gave 
recognition to the authoritarian regime set up by Mr 
Diem in southern Vietnam, so similar to the personal 
dictatorship of Dr Rhee in Korea. And no one suggests 
that western friendship for Jugoslavia implies whole- 
hearted approval of Marshal Tito’s brand of 
Communism. 

Another objection to friendship with General Franco 
rests upon his record during the waf. It is not necessary 
to accept the view, diligently pressed by Spanish 
spokesmen, that Britain should be grateful to General 
Franco because he refused to join Hitler. But if 
ex-enemies can be readmitted to international bodies, 
cannot ex-neutrals come in too ? 


® 


When the less relevant objections are disposed of, 
however, it remains true that there are strong arguments 
agaigst Spain’s admission to Nato, if not to a western 
rapprochement wiih Franco outside the Nato alliance. 
The original instruments that bind the western coun- 
tries in alliance—the Brussels Treaty and the North 
Atlantic Treaty—comprise definitions of moral and 
political aims that exclude Franco Spain. If this inter- 
pretation is still considered valid in the light of the 
admission of Portugal and of the evolution of the Franco 
regime, then two courses of action are theoretically 
possible. : 

The first is that the preambles of the relevant 
treaties should be amended, and that Spain should then 
be invited to join Nato ; the second, that Spain should 
remain outside Nato but be regarded as a “ member of 
the family,” even, perhaps, to the extent of liaison 
between some Nato commands and Madrid. Of these 
courses, the second is far to be preferred. The surviving 
antagonism felt towards the Franco regime, though it 
may be irrelevant to the question of a general 
rapprochement, remains an important factor in so far 
as it affects membership of Nato itself. 

If the reactions of member governments in the 
Atlantic alliance when the point was raised by the Portu- 
guese Foreign Minister last May are still a reliable 
guide, the Norwegians and Danes as well as the British 
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and French would strongly object to Spain’s admission, 
I: is thus very doubtful that the benefits of admitting 
Spain would outweigh the disruption it would cause 
among the present members of the Atlantic alliance. 
But there seems no reason why Spain, already linked 
with Portugal by a pact of friendship and with the 
United States by economic and military agreements, 
should be treated any differently from Jugoslavia, whose 
co-signatories of the Balkan treaty are also members of 
Nato. 


* 


It should perhaps be added that the western nations 
might reasonably ask a price of Madrid for a general 
abandonment of western ostracism. It is that the 
Spanish government should desist from indulging in the 
international pinpricks that periodically irritate certain 
western nations without bringing any corresponding 
benefits to Spain.. Gibraltar is a case in point ; so is 
French North Africa. The Spaniards are entitled to 
whatever reservations they may wish to make about the 
status of Gibraltar ; and they are within their rights in 
giving asylum to nationalist leaders from French 
Morocco. But they.cannot expect the British people to 
react with enthusiasm to anti-British incidents over 
Gibraltar, such as those of last year ; nor can they expect 
the French government to condone the harbouring in 
Spanish-controlled territory of guerrillas bent upon 
killing French soldiers, If hatchets are to be buried it 
should be a mutual process. 


True Pursuit of Sobriety 


Drunkenness is so great an evil, that it probably 
requires, as we see from the abstinence or temperance of 
those who can command any quantity of wine or gin, no 
correction but its owneconsequences. But when zealots 
who have formed a theory derogatory alike to man and 
nature, believe that the natural motives for sobriety are 
not all-sufficient, set about establishing a system of 
restraint, or the creation of numerous artificial motives 
for the practice of sobriety, they beget, and cannot avoid 
begetting, the belief that there is something pleasant, 
advantageous, and even delightful in drunkenness, or there 
would be no reason whatever for their conduct ; and thus 
they make drunkenness appear a delight and probably 
increase the vice, by their hasty ignorant zeal, they are 
most desirous to extirpate. At any rate,the success of the 
zealots for sobriety ‘has hitherto been so small, that the 
least reflection should make them doubt the wisdom of 
their own proceedings, and willing to believe in the possi- 
bility, if not in the probability, that they may act on an 
erroneous theory. - If this: be possible, let them further 
reflect that the drunkard only destroys himself, but that 
they, if they promote drunkenness by a false theory, 
destroy great multitudes of drunkards and injure the 
national character. Is it not possible that the upper classes 
might, with equal advantage to themselves and all others, 
interfere less with the morality of the people ? 


Che Economist - 


November 10, 1855 
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Notes of the 


Molotov’s Monster 


. W Hy did they do it ?” is the first question naturally 

evoked by the Soviet government’s decision to 
celebrate Guy Fawkes’s weekend by halting the Geneva 
debate on Germany not with a whimper but with a bang. 
But a second question also at once arises, which is less 
easy to answer: what are the prospects that this Soviet 
policy will achieve its aims--and what risks does it involve 
for all parties, not excluding the Russians ? 

In flatly repudiating the July directive from the four heads 
of government, which called for “ the reunification of Ger- 
many through free elections,” Mr Molotov used arguments 
which he evidently did not expect anyone to take more 
seriously than he did himself. He denounced Nato as an 
arch-enemy and supreme danger, although he had just sug- 
gested, with every sign of calm, its continuing for an inde- 
finite period. He preferred to accept Federal Germany’s 
present membership of Nato rather than take a chance on 
a united Germany deciding to stay out of it. He claimed 
that free elections would deprive East German workers of 
“their factories and wealth,” overlooking the way they are 
fleeing from that “ wealth” at the rate of over a thousand 
a day “ especially the skilled workers,” as the East German 
prime minister complained last week. 

The Soviet rulers’ real motives, however, are not far to 
seek. They presumably think it worth while blackening 
their own faces momentarily by letting off this week’s 
thunderflash, so that, starting from that extreme position, 
they can later offer apparent concessions to German opinion. 
They hope eventually to be able to deal, either directly or 
through their puppets in East Berlin, with German ministers 
less clear-headed than Dr Adenauer and Herr von Brentano, 
and to lure them on to the primrose path that leads to a 
Soviet-dominated Germany. But one wonders whether the 
patient planners in Moscow have foreseen the exact shape 
and dimensions of the monstrous growth they propose to 
nurture ? 

Almost by definition, the kind of West German politicians 
with whom they might some day reach a bilateral agreement 
must be men prepared to turn their backs on western friend- 
ship and on western traditions of liberty, prepared to accept 
at least the essénce of the bogus electoral methods which 
Mr Molotov last week described as “highly satisfactory” 
in Russia (they satisfied Hitler, too), and infected with the 
arrogant notion that they can “handle the Russians.” Has 
Mr Molotov a nostalgic yearning to sign, some day, a n-w 
pact with a new Ribbentrop? The ignorant over-confidence 
So lavishly expressed “in Moscow during this week’s revolu- 
onary annive carries with it a very real threat to the 
future not only of the German and West European, but also 
ot the East Buropean, peoples. 


Week 


Geneva’s Other Visitors 


;™ every member of the four participating delegations at 
the foreign ministers’ conference, there has been at 
least one outsider whose journey to Geneva was less demon- 
strably necessary. Some of these travellers have been 
“ observing,” with varying degrees of legitimacy, the pro- 
ceedings of the conference ; others have been standing in 
the wings hoping to pick up a few crumbs worthy of a 
nibble. Some have installed themselves in dignified aloof- 
ness in the less bespoken hotels ; others have been prowling 
the Maison de la Presse under cover of press cards of 
dubious professional authenticity, lobbying as much as 
listening. 

Mr Sharett was among those whose excuse for dropping 
in on the party was unquestionably valid ; and Azzam Pasha, 
former secretary-general of the Arab League, could at least 
claim that where Mr Sharett trod, there might he also ; 
while Mr Fawzi, the Egyptian foreign minister, came no 
nearer to Geneva than Ziiriche Mr Ngo Dinh Nguyen, 
brother of the South Vietnam prime minister, had genuine 
business to discuss with M. Pinay. On the.other hand, 
correspondents were tempted to wonder, in no spirit of 
spoiling other people’s sport, how so many “ official 
observers ” from West as well as East, and, indeed, Middle 
East, had come to be regarded as their colleagues. 

But the most interesting of the visitors to Geneva could 
at least claim that he was by no means an outsider, for 
Mr Wang Ping-nan, the Chinese ambassador in Warsaw, 
got in first. And in the six days of each week in which 
he has not been engaged in talks with Mr Alexis Johnson, 
th: American ambassador in Prague, on matters of common 
interest, he has found much to occupy his energies. He has 
already been successful in persuading the Italians to agree 
to the appointment of a technical committee of experts to 
consider the furthering of commercial exchanges between 
China and Italy ; he is reported to have sounded French 
officials on the possibility of talks, and to have exchanged 
views with Japanese representatives. At this rate, Mr 
Wang may well leave Geneva with more in his hand than 
any other visitor. 


The Problem of Treachery 


HE practical outcome of the debate on Burgess and 
Maclean is not an altogether happy one. . The con- 
vening of a small, informal conference of Privy Councillors 
from both sides of the House to examine security arrange- 
ments in the Foreign Service, though it will certainly keep 
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the crucial problem of reconciling national security with the 
liberty of the subject in parliamentary hands, will also keep 
further investigation of the Burgess and Maclean case itself 
in the hands of those who have been reporting to the nation 
about it all along ; and who have therefore most interest in 
continuing the present degree of reticence. As the Prime 
Minister rather naively observed, the proposal was not made 
because Privy Counsellors can claim to be better than other 
people (judges, for example), but because those who dealt 
with these matters before “can now usefully discuss them 
further.” Such an inquiry will hardly elucidate many 
points still in dispute—whether, for example, security 
arrangements as they- existed in 1951 could have picked 
up Maclean or Burgess sooner or stopped them escaping, 
and whose was the responsibility for the failure. 

But it is of more importance that any inquiry should 
find out if the apparently far more thorough security checks 
brought into operation since 1951, and described in general 
terms by Mr Macmillan, are effective. These checks sound 
as exhaustive as any that a liberal society may impose on 
it*civil servants or scientists. They are not yet too exhaus- 
tive, and it is vital to-avoid the atmosphere of McCarthyism 
in which they could become so. The House obviously. and 
rightly disapproved of some incipient signs of this attitude 
which emerged during the debate, such as the allegations of 
treachery reprehensibly thrown against a former Foreign 
Office servant from a privileged place. Although Labour 
suggestions that the real trouble lies in a class or educational 
bias in the Foreign Service were designed as good clean 
party fun, there was a danger in them too.. The idea that 
it is Blimps in striped pants who are particularly soft 
upon commies in their class may seem too silly to be taken 
seriously ; but it was precisely this association of silly 
ideas in the Acheson age that gave McCarthyism its initial 
popular impulse. “Widening of entry” to the Foreign 
Service—which simply means lowering standards—really 
would not help. 


The Cost of Insecurity 


Am: from these undertones, however, what really 
emerged from the debate was that it was not until 
several years after the war against Hitler that the need 
for a new approach to the security problem was realised ; 
the question now is, are enough resources of time, personnel, 
intelligence and money even yet being devoted to it ? 
It is clear that not only the British public, but also Britain’s 
allies, need to know that they are. The injury inflicted 
by Maclean and Burgess in passing secret information to 
the Russians may have done less damage than the extent 
to which their defection, following the Fuchs and Pontecorvo 
cases, undermined American confidence in British relia- 
bility ; and forced Washington to maintain atomic security 
bars which, as Lord Mountbatten pointed out last week, 
have set the Royal Navy back a year or two in building 
atomic submarines. 
of which have to cope with a far larger communist fifth 
column, must also be discouraging. 

There is, however, another side to the affair. It is a 
facet of the particularly difficult character of the world 
struggle: while both parties in the wars of religion showed 





The effect on smaller allies, some 
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intolerance, today one side is attempting to defend tolera1:=, 
which can only be done by practising it. This is a short-run 
tactical disadvantage; but it. should be a long-term 
advantage. The damage that could be done by restrictions 
of liberty that would betray the cause of the West itself 
would be the greatest of all. It is commonly complained 
that in recent years American diplomats under the 
shadow of McCarthyism have feared to take action on 
delicate matters, have even feared to send frank reporis 
home, lest they got into trouble for revealing allegedly 
subversive attitudes. The Communist states, whose 
diplomats live permanently under the shadow of a 
statutory witch-hunt, often lose goodwill and even miss 
tactical chances because of the resulting inflexibility of 
their diplomatic machine ; which, even so, does not prevent 
an occasional defection to the West. 

The case of Burgess and Maclean may be regarded as 
ar. honourable casualty to which the West was laid open 
by the very nature of its cause ; but the lesson must be 
learnt, and methods must be devised to make another such 
betrayal improbable if not (as the Prime Minister properly 
cautioned) impossible. One useful course would be for the 
Privy Counsellors to extend their inquiry to the anti- 
espionage methods used by other liberal countries—a 
sort of Nato productivity team on security. There is 
something to be learned by ali these countries from each 
other. 


Hedging and Ditching — 


NE of the most interesting features of the post-budget 
debates has been the appearance of a far larger lobby 
than usual in favour of cutting the burden of agricultural 
subsidies, which now amount to about {250 million a 
year. Mr Butler himself has thrown out a hint that farmers 
should expect unpleasant shocks at next February’s price 
review. Although they have had a profitable year, the 
farmers are preparing their defences. They indignantly 
point out that they face the possibility of substantial 
increases in both rents and wages, which (if they materialise) 
will far outweigh the extra profits of between {10 milton 
and £15 million which the elimination of rabbits has ace! 
to the value of this year’s harvest. 

The case for higher agricultural rents is overwhelming, 
and is at last being actively pressed by the Country Land- 
owners’ Association. Agriculture is one sphere where 
long-term investment is already sagging and is in {11 
well below the requirements of improved efficiency. 
major cause of this—and of the poor state of repair 0! 
many farms—is that rents now take only 6 per cent of 
average farm expenditure, compared with 15 per cent before 
the war. But if rents were raised merely. enough to ke") 
pace with the repairs’ bill, the effect would be to add «! 
least £40 million a year to farming:costs. The farm work.'s 
current claim for £7 a week in place of the present £6 ~~ 
is more. controversial, but their economic position © 
undeniably deteriorated in the last few years. Partly » * 
consequence, no less than 5 per cent of regular full: 

quit the land during This waze 


workers the - 
claim, if conceded in full, will add about £16 million ‘0 
farmers’ costs. oem 
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Finance for Industry 


and Commerce 


IcFC provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

During the present period of credit 
restrictions, the Corporation will only 
consider applications for capital from 
firms concerned ia work of national 
importance. Consideration may also 
be given to new ventures which are 
soundly conceived and adequately 
sponsored. 


Please ask for our booklet —“ Capital 
for Business and Where to Find it”. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Subscribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
7, DRAPERS GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: NATional 8621/5 


BRANCHES: 
BirnMINGHAM—214, HaGuey Roap. Siehones 4181 
Leicester—31, Friar LANE. Granby 854 
MANcHester—73, Wuitwortu Sr. Central 5429 
Leeps—Heaprow House. Leeds 2-2727 


Epinsurcu—33, Cuarvorre Sq. Edinburgh 30212 
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O says jute can’t make news? Look at this: it’s 

revolutionary. Hessian (that’s jute) sewn on the 
bias to form a tube with a two-way stretch. Now when 
manufacturers want to package things like carpets, 
linoleum, blankets, they draw the tube straight on to 
the product, cut it to the required length, and tie both 
ends. The hessian clings to whatever’s inside it. And 
packaging becomes that much quicker, neater, more 
efficient and cheaper. 

And jute doesn’t only wrap things up. It ties them 
up (it’s twine and cordandrope). It backs them up (look 
at the back of your carpets and lino). It lines shoes and 
stiffens the shoulders of suits. And of course it makes 
the vital, unsung sack. 

Wonderful stuff, jute! We’d be lost without it. 
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—miakers of bags and sacks; twines, 
cords and ropes, jute carpets and furn. 
ishing fabrics ; yarn for carpets, cloth for 
backing linoleum, for tarpauling, roofing 
felt, damp courses and plasterers’ scrimg 
cotton belting, webbing and canvas, 


There may be an application of jute to your business. 
Why not write to us:— 


JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD 


‘MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS . DUNDEE 
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[t is against this background that the February bargaining 
will take place. The Government will be under great 
pressure to say merely that farmers must absorb these new 
costs themselves ; and to leave the subsidies to run on 
at their present, though not at an increased, level. But 
this would be yery cowardly. Government policy next 
February should begin to move away from the cost-plus 
conventions of fixing guaranteed prices in agreement with 
the farmers towards concentrating limited Exchequer aid 
at those points where it will genuinely assist agricultural 
efficiency. This approach will be politically awkward, the 
more so as last February the Government ran away from 
the problem under the shadow of the election. But no 
other way now exists of squaring the agricultural circle ; 
and, despite the threatened increases in costs, there will be 
no better year in which to start doing so. 


Dalmatian Encounter 


NE is tempted to think that if more international 
meetings could be held in the idyllic surroundings of 

a small Dalmatian island, with trips in a motor-boat thrown 
in, the world might get on a good deal better. At any rate 
Mr Dulles and Marshal Tito seem to have been well pleased 
with their discussions last weekend, even though they did 


not see eye to eye on everything. 
The mere fact that the visit took place at all was gratify- 


ing for the Jugoslavs, since it gave them an opportunity 


tc demonstrate their independence from the Russians in 


no anreerraenponesrenrepainne etna: reiteration . ——————————————— —_-— 
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the international field. (The independence of their economic 
policy is discussed in an article en page $72.) Moreover, 
Mr Dulles did not go to Brioni to iron out American- 
Jugoslav difficulties and misunderstandings ; this was done 
a few weeks ago by Mr Robert Murphy, with such success 
that Politika can now say that relations between the two 
countries “are today firmly based- on mutual respect and 
are not at present troubled by any unsettled questions.” 
Mr Dulles apparently went to exchange ideas on some wider 
international problems, such as Germany, on which there 
remain differences of opinion, and the Middle East, where 
he perhaps hopes that Marshal Tito may play a moderating 
role when he visits Colonel Nasser next month, Mr Dulles’s 
visit was in fact a notable compliment to the skill with 


which Marshal Tito has raised his country’s international 


Status. 

One rather unexpected outcome of the talks was Mr 
Dulles’s disclosure that the two statesmen had agreed in 
“ recognising the importance of the independence of those 
states (of Eastern Europe), non-interference from outside 
in their internal affairs, and the right to settle the social 
and economic order in ways of their own choice.” The 
words belong to Mr Dulles, but there is a strong flavour 
of Marshal Tito’s ideas about them. In the Jugoslav view, 
the way to salvation for the countries of Eastern Europe 
does not lie through free elections but through a breaking 
of the bonds that tie them to the Soviet Union so that they 
can each find their own way to the socialism which, accord- 
ing to a recent talk on Belgrade radio, is “ an imperative, 
an unavoidable necessity.” The Brioni statement was 
unexceptionable as far as it went, but it may unfortunately 
contain the seeds of disagreement between Jugoslavia and 
its western friends in the future. * 


Whose Commandment for Sinai ? 


HE impression given by a visit to the Egyptian and 
Israel armies in northern Sinai is that of two dogs 
circling and snapping with hackles stiff, and liable at any 
moment to break into sustained fighting. Every day the 
sound of gunfire somewhere along the 155 miles of truce 
line emphasises how narrow is the margin between truce 
and war. Yet deterrent factors exist on both sides. 

Egypt is ruled by a soldier and realist who—whatever he 
may say—knows in his heart and mind that, militarily 
speaking, a real battle at the far end of tenuous trans-desert 
lines of communication could not be won. What suits him 
is just what is happening—encounters frequent enough to 
produce the headlines in Cairo that make him indispensable 
as his country’s leader. Simultaneously, every Israel probe 
or attack serves to recover his lost position in the Arab 
world ; lately, they have won for him the military agreemen*s 
with Syria and Saudi Arabia that he had failed to bring otf 
when tension was lower. 

Israel is far less well served by an atmosphere of tension 
and eve-of-battle. What it needs is the permanent settle- 
ment from which weak Arab governments would derive no 
advantage, and many of its citizens think that a sharp 
onslaught intended to force a settlement now would be the 
best way to its goal. Yet, if the Istaek army were to attack 
Egypt in force, in the hope of reaching the conclusion that 
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would suit it, there is nothing to go for short of the Suez 
Canal. The aggression would be so flagrant that it might 
endanger the flow of help from official American sources. 
Many an Israeli politician must be pondering how far 
Egypt’s policy of filling its arsenals from Soviet bloc 

countries can be used 

to make Washington 
" see red. 

Yet the very exist- 
ence of such deter- 
rent factors suggests 
that _ third-party 
peacemakers, such as 
Mr Hammarskjéld, 
Sir Anthony. Eden 
and Mr Dulles, have 
some practical foun- 
dations on which to 
build as they exert 
their moral strength. 
In their different 
ways, they have all 
proposed the hold- 

ing of a line, if the combatants will agree to fix one. 
But the fixing is, as it has always been, the rub ; to agree to 
fixture is as much as an Arab politician’s life is worth, and 
there is no way to:alter this constant factor except by 
persuading Israel to make territorial compromises, whica 
again is asking the impossible. The target for the presen’, 
therefore, is to prevent Israel from trying to force the 
settlement of a line ; and now that the British base on th 
Suez Canal is gone, the only external physical ability to do 
this lies in the United States Treasury. 





“To Catch Up With America” 


R LAZAR KAGANOVICH, an elder member of the party 
hierarchy, was chosen this year to define Soviet 
policy on the 38th anniversary of the Russian revolution. 
In dealing with foreign affairs he elaborated the line of 
“competitive co-existence ” which is now being plugged 
throughout the Russian press. Indeed, he branded as 
“fools or provocateurs ” those who talk of “ revolution for 
export "—firmly ignoring the way that “revolution” was 
undoubtedly brought into Eastern Europe on the bayonets 
of the Red Army. It is now argued that capitalist coun- 
tries will fall one by one into the Soviet basket like rotten 
plums. A world conflagration is not needed, when time and 
some adroit prodding will do the same job. 

The Soviet Union now shows no inclination, while await- 
ing or speeding this decline of the West, to draw back 
even for tactical purposes. Mr Kaganovich on Sunday 
foreshadowed very clearly Mr Molotov’s intransigence on 
Tuesday over German reunification. The Soviet bloc is 
not willing to cede territory as a prelude to the extension 
of its orbit. In the meantime, much remains to be done 
in order to consolidate the bloc and the Soviet Union itself. 
Mr Kaganovich proudly proclaimed the overfulfilment of 
the current five-year plan, but he did not entirely forget 
the seamy side of the picture: poor housing conditions, 
need for more grain, the technological lag behind the West 
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in many fields. In fact he resurrected the old slogan—“ to 
catch up with and outdo America.” 

Comparisons with the West are now presented in rather 
more reasonable terms. For years Soviet propaganda has 
insisted only on the fact that Russia is the biggest industrial 
power in Europe. Now the party journal, Kommunist, 
while reiterating this claim, adds that the next stage must 
be “to equal and outdo” the advanced western countries, 
particularly the United States, in terms of production per 
head of major commodities. Total production is the yard- 
stick of a country’s striking power, production per head 
throws more light on its living standards. The next five- 
year plan, which will be disclosed before the February 
congress of the Soviet Communist Party, should show how 
quickly the Russians expect to close the gap and to what 
extent housing or other consumer needs will be taken into 
account in this economic race with the West. 


When Unions Can be Sued 


JUDGMENT of great importance in trade union history 
was given in the House of Lords on Monday. Their 
lordships unanimously allowed the appeal of the widow 
of Mr Harry Bonsor from a decision of the Court of Appeal 
that he was not entitled to damages for his wrongful dis- 
missal from the Musicians’ Union. The Court of Appeal 
in 1954 had already ruled that his expulsion was null 
and void under the union’s rules ; but it had also ruled 
that Mr Bonsor was not entitled to recover damages. 
Damage had certainly been done to him: as the Musicians’ 
Union is a closed shop union, he was unable to follow his 
profession, and took first to chipping rust off Brighton pier 
and then to working in an engineering shop at much lower 
wages than he could have earned as a musician. But the 
Court of Appeal considered itself bound by a decision in 
1915 of the same court, in the case of Kelly v. National 
Society of Operative Printers’ Assistants. The court’s 
reason for refusing damages to Kelly was that a member 
of a voluntary association who was injured by some wrong- 
ful act done by an agent of the association’s members 
could not recover against his fellow members, whose 
responsibilities in the circumstances were no greater than 
his own. In other words, it said that a union member 
could not sue his own union. 
. This week, however, their lordships decided that Kelly’s 
case had been wrongly decided. They referred back to 
the famous Taff Vale case of 1901, when a railway company 
successfully brought an action against the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, which had called a strike, and 
which subsequently had to pay large damages. That casc 
had shown that a registered union is a legal entity which 
can sue and be sued. Subsequently the Act of 1906 deliber- 
ately reversed part of the Taff Vale judgment. It laid down 
that a union cannot be sued for tort, but it did not say 
that it cannot be sued for breach of contract. And both 
the printers’ union in 1915 and the musicians’ union in 
1953, in their lordships’ view, had committed a breach of 
contract. . 
It would be wrong to say that the Bonsor judgment wil! 
be a powerful influence against the principle of the closed 
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shop. Unions can still exclude a man from membership, 
and therefore from his job, if they keep within their own 
rules. But this decision may impose some check upon 
tyranny by local officials, who sometimes stretch those 
rules to accord with their own personal dislikes or views 
upon working habits or political opinions (and whom 
union headquarters find it embarrassing to control). The 
Bonsor case, unlike some other Cases in the trade unions’ 
long history, should not. therefore be regarded as a blow 
against unions as such ; it is a small but significant blow 
against occasional and contemptible despotism. 


Doubts on Defence 


HE services’ doubts about the new arrangements 
7 announced by the Prime Minister for strengthening 
the authority of the Ministry of Defence found forceful 
expression in the House of Lords debate. The attack came 
from retired officers and former ministers ; but their fire 
was as accurate as the services could have wished ; the 
Government’s reply was hesitant. General agreement on 
the need for progressively closer service co-ordination left 
the service spokesmen solidly opposed to amalgamation for 
its own sake, or before technical developments required it. 
And none of them could see how the appointment of a chair- 
man of the chiefs of staff could improve a degree of co- 
operation already ahead of that in. most other countries. 

The chiefs of staff certainly need a permanent repre- 
sentative at Nato ; but his duties there will be surprisingly 
light if he is also to dominate the chiefs of staff at their 
regular meetings. The service view was given by Lord 
Hore Belisha when he said that an extra chief of staff for 
Nato could be more easily added by making the chief of 
staff to the Ministry of Defence (now General Brownjohn) 
a full member. 

It may be argued that these views reflect service resis- 
tance to the control of the Ministry of Defence ; in fact 
the services fear rather that the new arrangements will 
mean less decisive Government intervention on matters in 
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dispute between the chiefs of staff, not more. Such disputes 
do not usually occur on technical matters but on political or 
economic issues—such as the allocation of resources to each 
service. They feel let down if the Government does not 
settle such disputes outright. It is open to the Minister 
of Defence to sit in on their meetings and give directives 
on these matters ; he could have, it is argued, as much 
power as Sir Winston Churchill wielded in wartime. But 
how can a service chairman with no departmental responsi- 
bilities help? His lack of responsibility offends against 
the principles set out in the Defence White Paper of 1946, 
which the Government firmly endorses ; he is in danger 
of becoming a mere buffer. The danger will be that deci- 
sions—on integration or anything else—will be evaded. 
The Government spokesmen retorted that the plan is to 
proceed step by step; but it will evidently be necessary 
to take the next step very soon if the four-legged race is 
not to end in a hopeless mix-up. 


Tackling the Slums 


HE Minister of Housing has issued a summary of the 


local authorities’ plans for slum clearance during the * 


next five years. According to these local estimates there 
are altogether 847,000 “unfit” houses in England and 
Wales, of which 375,000 are to be demolished and another 
88,000 are to be temporarily renovated during this first 
period. These plans envisage a quite rapid rate of progress, 
which would entail the provision of at least 80,000 new 
dwellings a year to cope with all the displaced families—a 
larger provision than Mr Sandys has so far considered likely 
to be needed. 

The most striking feature of these proposals, however, 
lies in the extraordinary variations among the local authori- 
ties themselves.. Newcastle has only 4,600 unfit dwellings, 
but Liverpool has 88,000; the County of London has 
21,000, which is the same as Leeds and only a third as 
many as Manchester. Partly as a consequence, there are 
equally great variations in the expected rate of progress. 
Many authorities, including London, mean to complete 
their programme within the five-year period ; but others— 
including Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool—will 
end the period with around 90 per cent of their present 
slums still standing. 

Some of these figures are based only on “ broad esti- 
mates,” while some authorities are mote zealous (or fussy) 
than others in their definition of what constitutes an unfit 
dwelling. But, even so, some cities face a very long haul ; 
and if the spectacle of already condemned houses con- 
tinuing in existence right up to the turn of the century is 
to be avoided, sofne rechannelling of Government aid—in 
addition to the measures already announced—is probably 
going to be essential. Moreover, Mr Sandys needs to look 
ahead. So much of Britain was built towards the end of 
last century that there are a vast number of old sub- 
standard dwellings which, helped along by the Rent Restric- 
tion Acts, are liable to decline rapidly into the category of 
“unfit dwellings.” The slum lists being so long, it is 
clearly important that the power of condemnation should 
be used with sense and discrimination, and with greater 
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Strange as he might look 
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arriving at Hatfield Station on an English summer day, 





the Eskimo would not have to travel far to feel at home. 





For almost within sight of the platform lies De Havilland’s low-temperature test room. 





Here, gloved and helmeted against intense cold, research workers study the behaviour 
| of aircraft parts under Arctic conditions. 
> 
The N orth Pole The large test chamber in which they work 
; can be cooled to 135° of frost 
comes to Hatfield soc tenen tour and e batt — 
thanks to ‘Drikold’, the solid carbon dioxide or ‘dry ice’ refrigerant made by I.C.I. 
“Drikold’ is widely used, not only by British aircraft manufacturers and other industries 
‘that require coldness without fuss or mess, but also by those needing a convenient source 
of carbon dioxide gas. In the engineering, ice-cream, meat, fish, 
brewing, soft drink and many other industries, ‘Drikold’ plays its part 
in providing coldness, freshness, ‘head’ or ‘fizz’ all the year round. 






































Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C.I.’s research 


and production are serving the Nation. 4 
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uniformity throughout the country. (Apart from anything 
else, differences in definition of what are slums will 
exacerbate the coming storm about compensation to owners 
for pulling them down.) And it is still more important that 
everything possible should be done to prevent so rapid a 
rate of housing deterioration. This is another facet of a 
familiar problem.. Alf discussions: of housing policy come 
back to the same simple starting point: for the sake of 
tenants and prospective tenants, and not just for that of 
the landlords, the coming amendment of the Rent Restric- 
tion Acts has got to be drastic. 


The Two German Armies 


X-GENERAL VON MANTEUFFEL, who commanded the 

Grossdeutschland panzer division in the war, and 
former Vice-Admiral Heye are members of the security 
committee of the Bundestag which is studying British 
defence organisation, particularly the relationship between 
civil and military powers. The two former officers repre- 
sent something novel in Germany. In a country where 
military men traditionally looked down on politicians, it 
was striking enough when.they stood for parliament. It 
was still more encouraging when the two led the movement 
in the Bundestag last summer against the government’s 
hastily-drafted Volunteers’ Act, on the grounds that it made 
no provision for civilian control of the new forces. They 
won the day. There is, it is true, still no German army 
to control—apart from the frontier guard, which will prob- 
ably be incorporated. in the future army. The first volun- 
teers have still to be called up, and it is not certain whether 
there will be enough to provide the scheduled 150,000. 
The main body of legislation has not yet been passed. But 
the principle of civilian control has been established, to the 
great annoyance of many die-hards. 

It is perhaps not sufficiently realised outside Germany 
how basically this West German army will differ from the 
force which exists across the zonal frontier. The Soviet 
German army is being groomed for civil war against the 
"class enemy” in factories and. streets, while the Federal 
German force will be trained for normal defence under 
Nato. Soviet German propagandists extol their army as 
“the German working-class in arms,” and declare that the 
armed factory groups are modelled on the “ Red Ruhr army 
which fought heroically against the Reichswehr and struck 
terror into the iron and coal-masters and the Junkers.” 

Such warnings have not gone unheeded in the Federal 
Republic, where many responsible Germans believe that the 
most urgent need of the West is to create a force which 
will be morally prepared to fight for democracy in a civil 
wat. Their fears have been increased by the Russians’ 
nomination—without waiting for Bonn’s agrément—of Mr 
Zorin as their first ambassador in Bonn. Mr Zorin, it is 
recalled, was in Prague at the time of the coup d’état which 
put the Communist minority in power in 1948, and he wants 
‘o bring a staff of many hundreds with him to Bonn. These 
‘ymptoms of Soviet policy, and Mr Molotov’s blunt indica- 
‘ions that Germany must become a “ people’s democracy ” 
or stay divided, have increased the number of Germans who 
‘ook upon the Atlantic alliance as a vital protection rather 
‘han as a barrier to reunion in freedom. 


Home Truth From India 


T= are occasions when it is a genuine pleasure to 
confess oneself in error. In The Economist of 
October 29th a comment on the visit to Delhi of the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Affairs included the 
accusation that important parts of Lord Home’s address to 
the Indian Council of World Affairs had been suppressed 
in Indian newspapers. Information from more than one 
quarter had led to this misunderstanding and to the levelling 
of a charge which, it now appears, was unfounded. In fact, 
the majority of India’s leading newspapers included the 
passages in question in lengthy reports of the speech. It is 
not only heartening to learn that the despondent deduction 
made in these columns was baseless ; it is also fitting to 
address an apology to the journalists of a country whose 
greatest men have on occasion seen nothing unworthy about 
admitting that they had made a mistake. To term this 
particular affair a Himalayan blunder would be pre- 
sumptuous ; but one can stumble fatally even over molehills, 
and they need to be cleared away if two friendly and free 
nations are to continue in friendship and freedom. 


Clean Air in the Commons 


B fice Clean Air Bill is causing the contreversy that was 
to be expected. On the one hand, MPs from the 
smokier areas have warned Mr. Sandys that they will try 
to “strengthen” his measure by a series of “ toughening 
amendments” in committee ; they have been joined by 
newspapers which think that, whenever a complicated Bill 
of this sort is under debate, the most impressive course 
for uninstructed leader writers is probably to make vaguely 
hortatory noises alleging that the Bill ought to go further. 
On the other hand, as an inevitable reaction to the 
exaggerated hopes that the smoke abatement propagandists 
have aroused, an opposition ‘has sprung up to the whole 
Bill. A doctor wrote to The Times this week that if the 


. Bill makes the British people “ sit over coke fires all winter, 


health will deteriorate.” 

Amid this conflicting advice the Government has so 
far steered a surprisingly sensible course. Its Bill will not 
make many people sit over coke fires all winter, and will 


not multiply bureaucrats to come and peer at the grate. 


It holds out the hope of ridding the air of a good part of 
Britain’s industrial smoke, and a small part of its domestic 
smoke, within the next few years. And the plea that should 
now be addressed to the small group of MPs interested in 
the Bill is that, until they know more about the subject 
than they showed in their speeches at the second reading 
last Thursday, they should please hold back from support- 
ing amendments which, under the guise of “ strengthen- 
ing” the Bill, would in fact make it too top-heavy to work. 
This plea does not apply to any amendments designed to 
increase the number and efficiency of factory inspectors 
under the Alkali Acts ; those amendments should probably 
be pressed. But to every other criticism Mr Sandys, albeit 
rather timidly, seemed to give exactly the right answers on 
Thursday. The choice before the mass of frankly bewildered 
MPs on this very technical measure is really quite simple. 
The department that has advised Mr Sandys that the present 
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Bill goes “as far as practicable ” is the department that has 
considered successive Town and Country Planning Acts to 
be eminently workable. If any MP thinks that this depart- 
ment is likely to underestimate the extent to which a 
measure may be workable, he may justly join forces with 
those who are seeking to scare Mr Sandys into allowing 
Mr Nabarro’s amendments through. But if he maintains 
any sense of proportion, or even of humour, it is difficult 
to see how he can really allow this to happen. 


How Not to Appoint a Committee 


T was. Philip Guedalla who said that the ideal investi- 
i gating committee should consist of “four just men and 
a statutory woman.” The Franks Committee, which has 
been set up to inquire into the practice and procedure of 
administrative tribunals, offends against this admirable 
precept in every respect. It consists of fourteen men and 
two women ; and its members have been deliberately listed 
as “representing ” industry, the trade unions, landowners, 
the social services, the political parties and almost any 
other group that might be interested. 

There are two criticisms to be levelled against this com- 
mittee before it even starts its deliberations. In the first 
place, it is far too large. This means that it is bound to 
take a long time to do its job ; and at the end it is all too 
likely to produce either a negative report, or a positive one 
flanked by a confusing array of minority and dissenting 
opinions. Secondly, “representatives” of special interests 
have no place on a committee of this kind. The proper 
function of “representatives” is to give evidence to a 
compact committee of independent judges, not to sit down 
and haggle together in the hope that somehow a synthesis 
of their separate views will emerge. 

The inquiry stems from the intense disquiet generated 
by the Crichel Down affair. It was promised first in the 
Conservatives’ election manifesto and then in the Queen’s 
Speech opening the new Parliament. Some Tory MPs have 
feared that the terms of reference might not be wide 


enough ; but the Prime Minister confirmed on Tuesday ° 


that the committee will be able to consider what is obviously 
the central issue—how a citizen aggrieved at the handling 
of his case by the administrative machinery might be given 
some right of appeal to the courts. It is a pity that the 
citizen seems destjned to wait a long time for his new deal ; 
and then when it comes it seems certain to be compromising 
instead of a clear'cut one. Indeed, this does not look like 


an investigating committee so much as a burial ground for 
this burning issue. 


Filling the Dental Gap 


HE Dentists Bill, which was concocted by the Labour 
Government and then left over from the first Con- 
servative Government, has been warmed up, covered with 
a sauce and sent to the parliamentary table again. It 
received its second reading last week in an amiable atmo- 
sphere. Even the one practising dentist in the House of 
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Commons, Mr Baird, the Labour MP for North East 
Wolverhampton, expressed qualified approval of it. 

Dentists, in general, are slightly more tolerant of this Bil] 
than of its unsuccessful predecessor. They have always ap- 
proved of the proposal to make their profession self-govern- 
ing instead of a dependant of the General Medical Council 
(although they think that the proposed General Dental 
Council will be overweighted on the academic side and 
not representative enough of the ordinary dental practi- 
tioner). But the sauce that is really making the Bill 
more palatable to them lies in the stronger safeguards 
now surrounding its other main proposal: namely, the 
overdue experiment with the training of dental ancillaries, 
who will work in hospitals and local authority clinics. 
The treatment these ancillaries will carry out, which will 
include the extraction of milk teeth and the filling of teeth, 
will now be undertaken only on the direction of a qualified 
dentist—which means that he must see the child’s mouth 
first. Furthermore, the Minister of Health assured the 
House that the experiment would not begin until after the 
McNair committee on recruitment to the dental profession 
had issued its report. 

For the background to the whole proposal is that there 
are only about 12,000 dentists in active practice, which is 
probably less than half the number needed to give an 
adequate service; and the number of first-year dental 
students is now below 500, compared with a peak soon after 
the war of 650 and with the 900 which the Teviot committee 
on dental manpower recommended some ten years ago. 
Yet dentists are now earning comfortable incomes. Their 
average earnings before the recent restoration of the 10 per 
cent cut in fees were {1,§00-£1,800 a year, net of practice 
expenses; and Mr. Baird suggested that this probably 
means an average of about {£3,000 a year for the 35-50 
age group. The public’s only hesitation about the Bill 
must be whether this proposal will make any real difference 
to the gap, since the ancillary workers, if eventually em- 
ployed on a large scale, would presumably have to be drawn 
from the ranks of young women whose services however are 
competed for by so many other professions. 


¥ 


France's Forked Radicals 


MENDES-FRANCE emerged from last week’s Radical 
* congress with a great personal success and with a 
better hold on the party machine ; but M. Edgar Faure, 
the Prime Minister, still commands the support of most 
Radical deputies in the Assembly. The fact that the 
Radical eagle has two heads is nothing new. The split 
personality of this political “club,” which provides 
ministers for every government and premiers for many, 
epitomises the indecision of the French centre whether to 
turn left or right. Thus the rivalry between the two 
former friends and colleagues is at the heart of the un- 
finished electoral battle. An early polling date, without 
any great alterations in the electoral system, ought to 
reinforce the rightish coalition which gave M. Faure the 
premiership, M. Mendés-France, on the other hand, hopes 
that a delay would give him time to consolidate his position 
in both party and country and that the system of 
arrondissement (single-member constituencies with double 
ballot) would enable him to return with a strong bloc of 
Mendésistes and Socialists. 
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In this contest the chances of M. Mendés-France seem 
the less bright. True, the party congress has endorsed his 
programme—including the reduction of military service 
and a progressive policy on wages—which will prove more 
palatable to Socialists than to any other party. Radicals, 
however, have an art of combining high-sounding principles 
with electoral interests, and it would be an extraordinary 
departure from precedent if deputies elected with con- 
servative support should now decline it for reasons of 
political purity. The character of the arrondissement 
method should enable M. Mendés-France to look beyond 
his party for support. The two-ballot system would allow 
his own and Socialist candidates to exploit, during the 
week’s interval, either the “red peril” or the fear of 
“reaction.” Yet, even allowing for such a victory of “ lesser 
evil” candidates, the Socialist-Mendésiste bloc cannot hope 
to command a clear majority in the next Assembly. Since 
the former premier emphatically refuses Communist back- 
ing, he would have to look rightwards for support ; and, for 
the moment, M. Faure has a better reputation for directing 
coalitions wagged by their conservative tail. Besides, the 
arrondissement idea, thrice rejected by the deputies, can 
be saved now only by a crisis. If Frenchmen are to go to 
the polls next month, it will have to be under some form 
of proportional representation. 


Unions Called to Account 


HE registration of a trade union does not only involve 
the ability to sue and be sued. It also imposes an 
obligation to present to the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
an annual statement of accounts, and these are summarised 
in the Registrar’s annual reports. The report published 
this week for 1954 shows that the average expenditure per 
head of the 410 registered trade unions was {£2 4s., while 
the average contribution was only {2 2s. 11d. Within these 
averages, of course, there was considerable variation ; for 
example, the craft unions levy.a larger contribution than the 
general unions. : 

The figures do not mean, however, that the unions are 
gradually becoming insolvent, They have an income from 
investments to meet the deficit, and their total funds 
increased by over £3 million during the year to £73.9 
million. Not all of them, however, were so thrifty; the 
Communist-controlled Electrical Trades Union, for 
example, spent so much money on strike pay—17s. 10d. a 
head—that it drew down its funds from £724,000 to 
£441,000, Expenditure on strike pay in general was higher 
than in any year since the war, and at £483,000 was nearly 
twice as great as in the previous year. Expenditure on 
benefits varies widely according to what the union provides. 
For political purposes the average contribution per head 
was Is. 7d., whereas average expenditure per head was only 
Is. 2d. The political funds have therefore been mounting, 


and at £981,000 were nearly twice as great as at the end - 


of 1945. Mr Morgan Phillips may contemplate this hoard 
rather ruefully, as well as the figure of 899,000 obstinate 
trade unionists who insist on contracting out of the political 
contribution. But the Labour Party is now likely to get 
more of the accumulated funds. 

The political expenditure of employers’ associations— 
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Over 100 of which are registered trade unions within the 
meaning of the Act—is not high considering that the 
members are in effect firms, not individuals. Contributions 
averaged £3 13s. a head and expenditure £3 19s., of which 
78. 9d. was used for political purposes. But the finances of 
employers’ associations may well be a matter of envy to 
trade union officials with their relatively meagre salaries ; 
some day soon they will have to persuade the membership 
that contributions only 19 per cent higher than 1938 are 
hard to square with the rise in prices, of which elsewhere 
trade unionists are so deeply conscious. 


Graduates in Industry 


HE demand.for more graduates in industry, especially 

more scientists, technologists and first class honours 
men generally, is increasingly voiced at business conferences. 
But the actual proportion of the annual out-turn of 
graduates that industry is recruiting has hitherto been con- 
jecture. The PEP inquiry* has thrown useful light on the 
subject. Questionnaires were sent to those who took theig 
degrees at British universities and university colleges in 1950 
asking what positions they had since held ; some 30 per cent 
replied, so the sample is felt to be representative, though it 
perhaps under-emphasises the number who took up careers 
overseas. It appears that industry in general—including 
mining, oil and building and contracting—took 30 per cent 
of all those who graduated in 1950, and commerce another 
74 per cent. 
accounted for 23.4 per cent; and, rather surprisingly, it 
took as high a proportion of those who got first-class honours 
in 1950—23.7 per cent of them. Less surprisingly, it took 
45.4 per cent of those who took a degree in technology, 
33.8 per cent of those who took a degree in science, and 
only 10 per cent of the arts men. 

The principal competitors for the graduates are, of course, 
the professions and civil service—especially teaching, with 
school teaching taking the largest number of graduates and 
university teaching taking its pick of the firsts. Obviously 
the professions must be staffed ; and if ‘teaching is under- 
manned the next generation of industrial scientists and 
technologists will not appear. It looks as if the demands 
of industry can be met only by increasing the proportion 
of those taking science and technology, or by producing 
more graduates in total. But to increase the number of 
scientists is a matter of finding more teachers and probably 
more young people with a scientific bent, which will at 
any rate take time. To produce more graduates may well 
mean simply manufacturing more poorish thirds, which 
would be less use to industry than the “ sandwich course ” 
men. Is industry perhaps demanding more brilliant minds 
than nature herself is prepared to produce ? The top five 
per cent of the nation’s intelligence is itself a small cadre 
which should be used economically. And since the PEP 
report disclosed that between 1950 and 1954 industry lost 
ten per cent of the graduates which it originally attracted 
to the idea of a business career, it had perhaps best consider 
how to prevent its own wastage before it encroaches on the 
needs of other occupations, or presses claims which the 
educational system cannot meet. 


* “ Graduates’ Jobs.” Political and Economic Planning. -2s. 6d. 


Taken by itself, manufacturing industry | 
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Letters to the Editor 





As Far As It Goes 


Smr—Your correspondent, Mr J. 
Hancock, is completely inaccurate in 
suggesting that London Transport is 
“ squandering” money on road vehicle 
teplacement. There is no unnecessary 
expenditure involved either in London 
Transport’s future plan to replace 
trolleybuses, or in the disposal of any 
other road vehicles which has taken place 
since the war. 

On trolleybus replacement I need 
only say that the old vehicles, when 


replaced, will have run some twenty — 


years on the streets of London, will have 
had a mileage of about 900,000 miles per 
vehicle, and have already had their 
bodies. completely rebuilt once. The 
replacement of these vehicles is both 
necessary and economical. The vehicle 
chosen for the replacement is the oil 
bus, because of its great advantages of 
mobility and operational flexibility over 
the trolleybus ; but the need for this 
renewal programme and its cost would 
have been the same whether new oil 
buses or new trolleybuses had been 
employed. 


London Transport’s postwar disposals 
of oil buses have also consisted for the 
greater part of very old vehicles which, 
owing to war conditions, had far out- 
lived their normal lifetimes, plus a much 
smaller number of wartime and imme- 
diate postwar “ austerity ” buses of non- 
standard design. 


Nearly all London Transport’s old 
buses have either been broken up or else 
resold overseas for service where neither 
traffic conditions nor the standards 
demanded by passengers are comparable 
to those of London. A small number of 
the “austerity” vehicles has been sold 
for operation outside London in areas 
where traffic conditions are in general 
far less onerous. 


There is one point I should like to 
emphasise strongly. The traffic conges- 
tion on London streets which continu- 
ally grows worse makes a fleet of first- 
class modern buses essential if running 
schedules—as far as possible—are to be 
maintained for our passengers. It is 
because London Transport designed and 
introduced the present RT bus fleet, 
with their excellent road performance 
and handling qualities, that we have been 
able, to a considerable extent, to counter- 
act the severe effects of increased: traffic 
congestion. 

With regard to Mr Hancock’s refer- 
ence to noise and fumes of oil buses, the 
RT bus is certainly not noisy, and no 
public vehicle operator is more serupu- 
lous than London Transport in its pre- 


cautions to avoid public nuisance from ' 
exhaust fumes.—Yours faithfully, 


R. M. Ropsins 


London Transport Executive, S.W.1 


Any Pennies for the Guy? 


Sir—You show a close and flattering 
attention to the affairs of the Labour 
party, which constantly receive more 
notice in your columns than do those of 
the Government party. This being so, it 
is unfortunate that your discussion of 
Labour party policy should almost always 


be conducted in totally unrealistic terms. - 


The Labour party agrees with you in 
wanting a rapidly expanding, high 
investment economy, but in little else. 
It believes, as a matter of fundamental 
principle, in a more equal distribution 
of the national income and wealth. For 
the combination of these two objectives, 
amongst other reasons, it wants more— 
and not fewer—controls than we have 
today. It does not share your instinctive 
aversion to “distortions” “in our 
economy ; it regards many of them as 
essential weapons against the inherent 
unfairness of a free economy. 

You do not accept these views. You 
are indeed still further from accepting 
them than are Mr Butler and the bulx 
of the Conservative party. To this 
attitude you are of course fully entitled. 
But you should also recognise that the 
objectives which the Labour party seeks, 
and which you reject, are desired by a 
very large number of electors in this 


country. Do you want these views to go | 


unrepresented ? What possible constitu- 
tional theory prompts you to expect 


Labour policy to be founded upon your: 


advice rather than upon its own beliefs? 
Yet this is the assumption on which you 
work. You proclaim an economic policy 
somewhat to the right of that of Her 
Majesty’s Governnient. When the 
Opposition does not accept it, you 
accuse them not only of being wrong, 
which would be permissible, but of 
being either stupid or dishonest, which 
is merely silly. It is a pity that your 
comments on politics at home should 


be made increasingly uninteresting by 
this foolish arrogance.—Yours faith- 
fully, Roy JENKINS 


House of Commons, S.W.1 


[If we give more space to caey vA affairs - 


it is because there are so man them. 
Me Jenkins Gest eae teeta 


with. ue Ca. cbpectives, Sak en ave Tame 
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it is he Who accuses us of arrogance — 
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Political Suburbs 


SmI am indebted to Mr Louis Harris 
for amending my suggestion that com- 
- enterprises could not 
afford the expensive methods used by 
the University of Michigan survey of 
the 1952 American election. 
Mr Harris’s second objection to my 
review must surely be the result of 
hasty reading on his part. He quotes 
me correctly: “The much touted swing 
of the female vote to Mr Eisenhower in 
1952, to which Mr Harris devotes a 
whole chapter, is belied by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan study... .” Then, 
after admitting the existence of “some 
disagreement between the two studics 
on this point,” and then further depre- 
cating the completeness of the Michigan 
study, he concludes: “The critical fact, 
brought out by a number of independent 
measures, is that proportionately women 
voted more heavily for Eisenhower than 
did men.” That this is a fact, though 
hardly a critical one, I have never ques- 
tioned ; the issue, which Mr Harris does 
not face, is the shifting of votes. Women 
supported. Mr _ Eisenhower more 
strongly than did men; but in 1948 
they supported the luckless Mr Dewey 
more strongly than men, too. Before 
one discovers an important clue to the 
Eisenhower victory in a feminine land- 
slide, it would be prudent to see whether 
women shifted more, or less, than men 
towards voting Republican in 1952, as 
compared with 1948, the year of Re- 
publican defeat. 
The Michigan survey does indicate, 
however, that women who did not vote 
more markedly in sympathy 
towards the Republicans in 1952 than 
did men who did not vote. Is it possible 
that the Roper surveys did not wholly 
succeed in distinguishing between voters 
and non- and -hence overrated 
the feminine role in. the Eisenhower 
triumph ?—Yours faithfully, 
Your SpEctaL CORRESPONDENT 


Confucius, He Say .. .? 


Sir—As J understand it one of the main 
of monetary policy exercised 
_ the Bank Rate is to force the 
country to work on smaller stocks and 
thus reduce imports and improve the 
balance of trade. 


present. Chinese Govern- 

ment came into power in Shanghai they 
were faced with an inflationary situation 
to the nth degree; They solved it with 
conspicuous success by imposing 2 
monthly tax on stocks of all commodi- 
rag? If it were administratively possible 
impose such a tax in the United 

Kingdom with tax rebut if such 
exported, 
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Fly now— pay later. Take advantage of 
B.0.A.C.’s Ticket Instalment Plan. With only 
10% down payment you fly now! —.and pay 
the rest over a period of up to 21 months. 
No fuss, no bother, no red tape. 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or 
B.O.AC,, Airways Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 
2323), 75 Regent Street, W.1 (MAY 6611), or offices in 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool. 


TO PAY 


B.0.A.C. double-deck Stratocruiser services across the Atlantic 
are doubly attractive this winter. There are increased 
First Class ‘‘Monarch”’ and Tourist Class ‘‘Coronet’’ services 
and special fare reductions. So if you travel between 
November Ist and March 3lst to U.S.A., Canada or the 
Caribbean — these are the ways you can save. 


B.0.A.C. “ FAMILY FARES’ PLAN 


Only the head of the family pays the full fare. With a wife and two children 
between 12 and 25, a man might save £300 and more on a First Class return 
journey across the Atlantic. 


B.0.A.C. “ OFF-SEASON ’’ SAVINGS 


£14 off the return fare for ‘““Coronet’’ Tourist services, and £10 off the return 
fare for First Class ‘‘Monarch” services. These reductions are in addition 
to the “Family Fares” savings. 
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New York State is prepared to give 
you the facts—professionally analyzed— 
on which you can decide exactly where in 
New York to locate YOUR PLANT. 


Our booklet—‘“‘industrial 


—explains what we do, and shows how 






Location Services” ~~ 


you can put our knowledge to work. 


For your free copy write, 


New York State Department of Commerce, 


Albany 7, N. Y 





AVERELL HARRIMAN 
Governor 


EW YORK _| 
STATE, | fe 


EDWARD T. DICKINSON 
Commissioner of Commerce 


——— ee 
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Ready availability of power is 
a determining factor in the success 
of any American plant operation. More 
power is now generated and consumed 
__. in New York State than in any other of 
~~ the forty-eight states. Enormous new 
power resources—thermal, 
—__. hydroelectric and nuclear—are in course 
of development. Another reason 
why more industries—and a 
- greater variety of industries—operate 
at a profit in New York State 
than in any other. A good reason for 
establishing your American plant here! 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN suRveY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Stevenson at the Post 


Washington, D.C. 


NLESS there is a last minute change in his plans, 

Mr Adlai Stevenson will announce next Monday or 
Tuesday that he is a contender for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination in 1956. In striking contrast to his 
situation in 1952, when he was drafted by the party’s 
convention, this time he will become-the first candidate in 
either Republican or Democratic ranks to be formally in 
the field. 

This distinction bears certain perils. The combined 
effect of the President’s heart attack and the late dates 
of next year’s nominating conventions has been to lengthen 
the pre-convention phase of the election campaign in rela- 
tion to that of the campaign proper. During these two 
phases the public opinion polls have opposite functions. 
Before the conventions their results are of great importance 
to the candidates, since the parties are seeking the man in 
their midst most likely to succeed ; once a candidate has 
been nominated, however, it is up to the polls to prove 
that they can, in fact, forecast the outcome. By declaring 
his intentions thus early Mr Stevenson will expose himself 
to the erosion of public scrutiny for nine long months before 
coming up for his -party’s selection and for three months 
after that. In 1952 he was in the line of fire for rather 


over four months and only after the Democratic party was™ 


committed to him, 
| On the other hand the image of himself which Mr 
Stevenson most needs to eradicate is that of a Hamlet-like 
character, whose hesitations as a  politician- presage 
indecision as a statesman. In the last four years much has 
altered. Before the 1952 elections, Mr Stevenson shared 
the widespread view that it was “time for a change” in 
Washington ; privately he may even -have agreed that 
General Eisenhower was the man to bring. it about. After 
he had accepted the nomination he fought the campaign 
largely as an amateur—although one. who knew the rough 
and tumble~of Illinois politics—and. surrounded himself 
with academic and amateurish advisers. Since then two 
things have happened: Mr Stevenson has become deeply 
convinced that a Republican Administration was an unfor- 
tunate experiment and he has acquired professional status. 
Nothing endears a defeated” candidate so much to the 
Professionals in his own party as. hard work after the 
election to help pay the party’s bills. Mr-Stevenson devoted 
nearly two years to this task, and in the course of it made 
himself acceptable to many party workers who had. felt 
slurred by the prim line he tended to draw in his campaign 


speeches between himself and the politicians. Although 
urged by northern liberals to become a true “leader of 
the. opposition,” a personage unknown in American prac- 
tice, by proclaiming a programme antithetical to the Presi- 
dent’s and unwelcome to the right wing of his own party, 


.Mr Stevenson has preferred to help mend the divisions 


between Democrats. This has also been the main pre- 
occupation of the party’s congressional leaders. 


* 


Of the three Democratic candidates most prominently 
in the public eye, Governor Harriman of New York, 
Senator Kefauver of Tennessee and Mr Stevenson, it is the 
last who least offends the South—a region vital to the 
party. It is he, moreover, who stands nearest to that middle 
road and sense of non-partisan tolerance which people 
sought when they turned to General Eisenhower. In 
effect, Mr Stevenson’s great strength lies in the breadth of 
his appeal, attracting the liberals by his intellectuality and 
the conservatives by the moderation of his views. 

Against these advantages his rivals do not look very 
strong. It is hard to take Governor Harriman’s candidature 
as seriously as some of the eastern newspapers have done. 
In one way he may be helped by his association with New 
York’s Tammany Hall, that most famous of big city 
machines, but in many parts of the country this very 
association arouses traditional hostility. The full-blooded 
“new dealism” on which he relies puts him out of key 
with the present era of good feeling. New York is a power- 
ful state but even there signs are accumulating that Mr 
Harriman is very far from being a united choice. 

His main chance appears to arise from a possible dead- 
lock between the forces of Mr Stevenson and those of 
Senator Kefauver. The latter will seem powerful when the 
Democratic convention. meets only if he can repeat his 1952 
performance, when he won thirteen out of the fifteen presi- 
dential primaries he had entered. These primary elections 
—in which voters indicate their preferences among their 
own party’s potential candidates—are a conundrum for the 
political strategist. Only in 17 of the 48 states is there any 
machinery for the voters-to choose by direct election the 
delegates to the national party conventions. The delegates 
from the majority of states are chosen by county and state 
conventions. It is therefore perfectly possible, as happened 
in 1952, for a candidate such as Senator Kefauver to win 


the great majority of his party’s primaries and be eliminated . 
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at the national convention by a candidate such as Mr 
Stevenson who had not entered a single one. Moreover, 
not only does this make the sampling of popular opinion 
highly erratic, but the ground rules are different in each 
of the states concerned. 

Some of Mr Stevenson’s advisers, fearing a trap, were 
in favour of keeping him aloof from these trial heats. But 


it soon became clear that such a plan would not work. A. 


candidate cannot be coy a second time. There would be 
rough hints from the South, from Mr Truman and from 
other politicians, that what applied in 1952 to a Governor 
of Illinois who was unwilling to run unless drafted, would 
not in 1956 apply to a private individual who wanted the 
nomination. Furthermore, if Mr Stevenson can eliminate 
Senator Kefauver before the convention by decisive primary 
victories it is difficult to see how he can fail to win the party’s 
nomination. It seems, therefore, that Mr Stevenson is 
thinking of entering half a dozen primaries. 

Apart from these, however, there is a special danger for 
Mr Stevenson in becoming a full-time presidential candi- 
date during a whole year. In a period of peace and pros- 
perity he will be obliged, in order.to find election issues, 
to harp repeatedly on occasional Republican misfortunes. 


In the process, he may forfeit some of the freshness of’ 


impact that aroused so much enthusiasm in the United 
States and abroad in 1952, Mr Stevenson’s neatly syllo- 
gistic formulations will not work for ever. It is very well 
for him to say once that Republican farm policy has failed, 
that high and rigid price supports are not the sole answer 
either, and that fresh thinking is required. If he says it too 
many times, people will ask why an unemployed intellectual 
such as himself does not do the fresh thinking. If he rises 
to the bait Mr Stevenson may suffer the fate of any 
opposition leader who produces a constructive policy that 
could divide his own side. 

Moreover, the one factor which seems most seriously to 
have aroused Mr Stevenson against the Eisenhower 
Administration was its foreign policy. He was deeply upset 
at the decline in American prestige throughout the rest of 
the world and blamed it on Republican misjudgments. 
It would be a pity if, as is suggested by his recent speeches, 
Mr Stevenson were to overlook the changes that have 
taken place in the Administration’s ways. The rest of the 
world was profoundly thankful for Mr Stevenson’s protests 
against a foreign policy of menace by slogan. It would be 
sad to see him become obsessed with the subject of Mr 
Dulles’s past inflexibility. 


Fords for Sale 


New York 

ARLY next year the public will have an opportunity to 
buy a share in the world’s largest family-owned busi- 
ness. The private empire of Henry Ford, a conspicuous 
anachronism in the industrial society it once led, has finally 
bowed to the principle of broadening the base of business 
ownership. The Ford Foundation, a non-profit-making 
trust financing educational projects, at present owns over 88 
per cent of the outstanding stock of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. Its trustees have decided to sell about 1§ per cent of 
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this holding on the open market in order to diversify its 
investment portfolio. At the same time the members of the 
Ford family, who at present own all of the company’s Voting 
stock, have agreed to relinquish to the public at least 60 per 
cent of their voting rights. But since the shares sold to the 
public are expected to be widely distributed, a close-knit 
holding of as little as 10 per cent of the voting stock could 
keep the controlling voice within the family. These 
decisions mark the end of fifty-two years of family rule, and 
the negotiations behind them have kept dealers and prospec- 
tive clients in Wall Street excited for over a year. 

Seven large investment companies will share the coveted 
task of underwriting the issue and the selling group is 
expected to include some §00 firms in all parts of the 
country ; they will be charged with giving the largest 
equity financing in history the widest possible distribution, 
especially among small investors. But the most eagerly- 
read document will be the registration statement that the 
company is now preparing to file with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. It will disclose for the first time 
the earnings, assets, dividends and financial record of the 
company’s fabulously successful operations. The chairman 
of the board of directors, Mr Ernest Breech, has already 
revealed that the company’s profits for the first nine months 
of 1955 are greater than total profits in any previous year. 
For all of 1955, they will surpass the total earnings of 
the company for the twenty-one years prior to the second 
world war. This suggests that the net profit after taxes 
in 1955 will be between $325 million and $350 million ; 
this would be equivalent to between $6 and $7 a share on 
each of the $3,500,000 shares which will be outstanding 
when the Foundation’s holding is split 15 for 1 and the 
Ford family’s shares 20 for 1. If the stock is valued by 
the underwriters at the conventional rate of ten times net 
earnings, its initial price would be between $60 and $70— 
and the entire initial offer of nearly 7 million shares may 
yield a record $400 to $500 million, The Foundation may, 
however, prefer to set a slightly lower price in the hope of 
ensuring a steady upward movement of the market price, 


thus guaranteeing the popularity of the stock when more 


Ford shares are “dribbled out” of its portfolio. What 
makes this so upique an operation is the fact that all of 
the profits gained in Wall Street will go to charity. 


~ 


Rainbow over Indiana 


UESDAY’S elections in fourteen states were concerned 
with local and state-officials and with referenda on local 
questions, especially bond issues for highways and other 
improvements. Beforehand the search for national political 
significance was concentrated on the east coast—on the 
votes for a Governor in Kentucky, a Mayor in Philadelphia 
and a State Legislature in New Jersey. But on Wednesday 
the Democrats found a rainbow of results shining in the 
midwest over Indiana, where about a hundred mayors /ad 
been chosen. On Monday less than a third of them had 
been Democrats ; soon two-thirds of them will be an ¢x''? 
ordinary shift. The crock of gold at the foot of this rainbow 
lies in the memory that there was a similar swing to the 
Democrats in the mayoral elections in Indiana in ‘°47: 
before Mr Truman’s unexpected presidential victory 


~ 
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1948, and to the Republicans in 1951, before Mr Eisen- 
hower’s triumph in 1952. The glowing Democrats interpret 
this week’s suecess-as proof that the Republican agricultural 
failure is driving the farmers into their arms. This seems an 
oversimplification, for Indiana is also an industrial state 
and these were urban elections ; it is, however, true that the 
decline in agricultural incomes is of almost as much concern 
to the shopkeepers and manufacturers who supply the 
farmers as it is to the farmers themselves. 

Elsewhere Tuesday’s results showed that the pendulum 
which moved in the Democrats’ favour last November had 
not swung back this year. Even though they had an able 
young candidate untouched by the local party machine and 
specially endorsed by President Eisenhower, the Republi- 
cans did not succeed in winning the mayoralty of Phila- 
delphia. The independent voters in that city were appar- 
ently satisfied with the competent Democratic reformers 
whom they put in office four years ago. In-Kentucky, the 
emotional Mr “ Happy ” Chandler kept the governorship ir 
Democratic hands, even though the party in the state was 
far from united in his support ; it was mot until the last 
minute that he received the backing of such influential 
Kentucky Democrats as Senators Alben Barkley and Earle 
Clements. Mr Chandler may not be in as close control as 
a Governor usually is of the state delegation to the Demo- 
cratic convention next summer, but his victory adds to the 
uncertainty about what will happen there ; he is no liberal. 
New Jersey at least brought some comfort to the Republi- 
cans, for they retained control of the State Legislature which 
they had feared they might lose. : 


Trade Plus Aid 


N a study entitled “American Imports,” two private 
research organisations, the National Planning Associa- 
tion and the Twentieth Century Fund, have boldly urged 
the Administration to adopt a genuinely free trade policy. 
The study frankly acknowledges that the increase in imports 
which would result from lowering tariffs, and abolishing 
special devices for the protection of domestic industries, 
would cause distress in certain areas and. would create 
further pockets of unemployment. But the answer, argues 
Dr Don Humphrey, author of the study, is a double pro- 
gramme combining free trade with help for domestic indus- 
tries and communities injured by imports. In other words, 
if America’s message to its allies has been “ trade not aid,” 
its message at home should be “ trade plus aid.” 

[t is unlikely that the Administration could persuade 
either itself or Congress to let down all trade barriers and 
replace “ Buy American ” with “ Buy abroad whenever the 
prices wafrant it,” but President Eisenhower and his 
economic advisers appear to agree that more protection for 
domestic industries is not the right way of solving the 
chronic problem of America’s depressed areas. The Presi- 
dent will ask Congress next year to approve a domestic aid 
programme to those communities which, in spite of general 
prosperity, “ still have persistent unemployment.” They 
include textile-producing towns in New England, and coal 
towns in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. A year ago, 51 
areas were officially recognised as suffering from serious 
Unemployment; at present there are only 26, but they 
depend on industries which are among the most vulnerable 
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to imports and whose claims persistently impede the 
Administration’s efforts to liberalise trade. 

The President’s proposals would establish a special agency 
designed to show communities “ how to help themselves.” 
Federal loans would be made to assist in establishing new 
industries and technical aid would be provided to help re- 
train unemployed workers. No one expects such a pro- 
gramme to abolish “ pockets ” of unemployment altogether. 
It would, however, weaken the case of those who argue that 
the best way of restoring full employment in Pittsburgh, 
for instance, is to reject a bid by the English Electric Com- 
pany to build distribution transformers for a project in 
Idaho, although this bid is substantially below those made 
by American competitors. The political attractions of this 
“domestic Point Four” plan are obvious and the problem 
for the Democratic majority in Congress is whether to go 
one better than the President and offer a programme of its 
own, or to reject the plan on some plausible pretext and rob 
the Administration of the credit. 


More Power Politics 


HE Democrats are keeping up their running fight 

against the Republican Administration’s alleged 
favouritism toward private electricity companies. Ever 
since last spring a subcommittee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been trying to find out whether the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is in fact giving preference, as the law 
requires, to publicly-financed systems of electricity distri- 
bution when selling the power generated from government- 
owned facilities. The Democratic majority on the com- 
mittee claims to have evidence that the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the law is being ignored as the result of enquiries 
into the lengthy negotiations over the sale of electric power 
from the Clark Hill Dam on the Savannah River on the 
border of Georgia and South Carolina. 

Rural electric co-operatives in Georgia have the right to 
purchase this power directly from the government, but the 
Department of the Interior has, since February, 1954, been 
proposing that they do so through the Georgia Power 
Company, a private firm associated with the notorious 
Dixon-Yates contract. The Administration argues that, 
in the absence of transmission lines between the co-operative 
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How to get 
your share of the 
BOOMING U.S. MARKET 


American Industry is now at the highest point of 
production in history—and is still climbing. Not only 
is this expanding market bigger in size. Its consumption 
and capital equipment replacement rate is, per capita, 
far greater, too. 





Even a fraction of this market could represent a sub- 
stantial business for you. 


So if your product is being sold, or can be sold, to 
Amer:can business and industry, your prospects have 
never been brighter than they are now—IF you go about 
it the right way. 


For in America goods are not so much bought as 
SOLD—this means that sales and distribution must be 
backed by consistent and aggressive advertising in those 
business publications which your customers read. In 
America business publication advertising automatically 
means McGraw-Hill. 


McGraw-Hill is the leading publisher in the United 
States of business and technical journals—34 in all— 
covering practically every field of industrial endeavour. 
And every journal is by far the leading one in its field— 
with many tens of thousands of subscribers who BUY 
through its pages. But McGraw-Hill’s service does not 
end there. It also offers vital information—such as the 
market potential for your product . . . how to go about 
establishing your sales and distribution organisation’ 
and so on. 


So why not have one of the London McGraw-Hill 
men show how you can gear your sales programme to 
today’s opportunities? He has access to a wealth of 
specific and helpful data on your product market. His 
job is to make it freely. available to you. Write or 
phone today. No obligation, of course. If you would 
like additional evidence on the long-term outlook for 
business write for a free copy of “The American 
Economy . . . Prospects for Growth.” 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 


94 Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4 
Telephone: CENtral 0911 
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distributing centres and the generating stations, and so long 
as Congress is not prepared to provide money for new 
lines, a “ middleman ” arrangement is. the only practical 
one. Faced with strong opposition from the co-operatives, 
who are afraid of becoming dependent on private interests, 
the department withdrew. its proposed contract with the 
Georgia Power Company and began working out a scheme 
whereby the latter would not act as seller but merely as 
transmitter. Simultaneously, however, the Department of 
the Interior consulted the Attorney’ General: who ruled 
that there should have been further attempts at direct 
negotiations with the rural co-operatives. Mr Aandhal, an 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, did not disclose this 


565 
ruling to aay of the parties concerned and continued to 


work out an arrangement with the private firm. 


It is on this fact that [Mr Earl Chudoff, the Democratic 
chairman of the subcommittee, has based his allegations of 
impropriety. According to Mr Chudoff, Mr Aandhal, a 
known opponent of publicly-financed utilities, has been 
deliberately carrying out an Administration plan to 
“ blackjack” *the co-operatives and promote private enter- 
prise in the region. Mr Chudoff, moreover, claims that the 
plot was hatched at “ secret” White House conferences and 
has demanded a list of all who attended the meetings con- 
cerned with the ‘Clark Hill contract. Mr Sherman Adams, 
the President’s Assistant, has refused to comply. 





Flow of Funds 


HE fact that the government.today is relying so much 
on credit regulation to keep the, United States on an 
even economic keel makes especially timely the publication 
of the Federal Reserve Board’s new method of analysing 
the national economy. For this “flow of funds” system 
covers all transactions that involve transfers of credit or 
money ; it thus goes farther than the two current systems 
which deal with national income and product and with 
“input-output,” or technological, relationships between 
industrial groups. The new analysis includes transfers of 
existing assets,such as land, second-hand cars, securities 
and mortgages, as well as purchases and sales of new pro- 
ducts. In effect it provides a balance of payments state- 
ment, similar to those worked out for international account- 
ing, for each of ten groups, or sectors, which are respon- 
sible for the country’s business activity. 
Every transaction recorded is entered at least four times 
in the accounts: a cash purchase appears as a purchase, a 
sale, a reduction in the buyer’s cash and an increase in the 


seller’s cash. The figures are in most cases obtained by 
adapting existing data and the main purpose is to clarify 
the links between financial and non-financial processes in 
the economy. The annual record has been carried back to 
1939, but the board realises that quarterly figures, which 
it hopes to provide later, would be more helpful. The 
present form of the accounts is not final and they can be 
adapted as more practical experience is gained in their 
application and as statistical techniques improve. 

Practical experience is-also needed to show economists 
and businessmen how these new figures can best be used, 
but there is little doubt that eventually they will be valuable 
guides to many economic. trends—to future demands for 
capital, to the composition of private debt, and to the 
probable effects of inflationary pressures and tax changes. 
In particular the new method of analysis should make it 
easier to forecast the financial prospects of consumers of all 
kinds and therefore to assess their coming demands for 
goods and services. 


SUMMARY OF FLOW-OF-FUNDS ACCOUNTS FOR 1954 


S=Sources of Funds. 


U= Uses of Funds. 


(Annual flows, in billions of dollars). 
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Farmers Union 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


ALF a century ago ten men, united in common 
poverty, sat-around a pine table in a country school- 

house in Texas, and by the light of an oil lemp drew up 
the articles for a: new organisationwith the ambitious title, 
“The Farmers Educational and Co-operative Union of 
America.” They included a country editor, a doctor, a 
school teacher, a county clerk, and six local farmers. 
Together they borrowed $1,000 to put their basically simple 
plan into effect. They proposed to organise local associa- 
tions of farmers to buy supplies and necessities and sell 
the products of their farms co-operatively, thus by-passing 
middlemen, processors and others who, they felt, were 
sucking their lifeblood. Savings were retained in the 
common treasury to provide more working capital, and. a 
small part of them went to support the National Farmers 
Union, as it came to be called, and its state and local 


affiliates, in order to Carry on the educational functions - 


implied in the original title. : 

The organisation spread over the Great Plains like wild- 
fire, among farmers who felt themselves oppressed, as the 
Populist and Granger movements had spread a few years 
earlier. Later, it ran into difficulties, largely because of 
the too ambitious co-operative programme. Then it was 
almost extinguished by the sweep of another organisation 
with an even more ambitious programme, the Nonpartisan 
League, which wanted to take over state governments. 
After the first world war, the Farmers Union made a slow 
>ome-back as the Nonpartisan League receded. But it 
was almost wrecked again in the depressed _nineteen-thirties 
when its officials ignored the unspoken mandate to keep it 
out of partisan politics and tried to rally its members behind 
William Lemke, of North Dakota, the presidential candidate 
put up in 1936 by the fascist Father Coughlin, of Detroit. 


* 


After this the union adopted @ new rule, that officers 
must not play a personal role in partisan politics. A few 
years later the union elected an aggressive and dynamic 
young man, Mr James Patton, of Colorado, as its national 
president, and since then its membership and influence 
have been climbing steadily though slowly. The union 
enjoyed high favour in Washington during the New Deal 
Administration, and worked for most of the farm pro- 
grammes which were inaugurated then, such as soil con- 
servation and rural electrification ; it also believes in high 
price supports for farm products. Alone among major 
farm organisations, it backed the.so-called Brannan plan 
for direct subsidies to the producers of perishable crops ; 
in fact, the union’s policies agreed so closely with those of 
the Democratic Administration that in some quarters it 
was described as the farmers’ wing of the Democratic party. 

When the Republican Administration came in, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the huge, powerful 
and conservative rival of the Farmers Union, took its place 
in Washington. The Farmers Union has since grown 
increasingly critical of the Administration’s agricultural 
policies. In particular it argues that they are undermining 
family-type farming, of which it has always been the 
champion, and favouring the large farm units, run like 
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businesses and worked by machinery and hired labour. 
The union has provided the spearhead of- opposition to 
many of President Eisenhower’s farm proposals, particularly 
through its influence in Congress, where many members 
from rural -districts- sympathise more with the Farmers 
Union than with the Farm Bureau» = © .-: 

In the last two or three: years, as dissatisfied farmers 
have become increasingly concernedabout. falling prices, 
the union has moved-right into some-of the strongest Farm 
Bureau states, such as Indiana, Pennsylvania ‘and Virginia. 
This has required little. aggressive action on the part of 
the union itself ; it. has always been strong in the wheat 
areas but now it is. invading the maize-hog belt. The 
union has branches in about thirty states but its twin 
bastions remain in North Dakota and Oklahoma, at opposite 
ends of the Great Plains; in each of these states it is by 
far the most important farmers’ organisa 


* 
viciadecia é 

‘Poday the Fatmets Union is growing rich. Many co- 
Operatives bearing ifg,name have goné their own way and 
no longér contribute their share of ‘savings*; but there are 
still enough such contributions to provide ‘more than 
$1 million a year. The union has tecently moved into a 
new national headquarters building in Denver, twelve 
stories high and costing $3,500,000. When planned it was 
widely publicised as. proof against anything except a direct 
hit by an atomic bomb ; now evén its- builders admit that a 
near miss by a hydrogen bomb would vaporise it. Basically 
it is a hollow cube of thé Strongest reinforced concrete and 
if is the first large building for a long time to carry its 
weeghit Oot 3a. WHE, = Se ee 
~ After the last war the union, always -seeking to organise 
vertically from, raw materials. to finished products in the 
interests of greater savings for its members, spent several 
hundred ‘thousand dollars on prospecting for potash and 
phosphate in the western states. These explorations “hit 
the jackpot ” and the union holds valuable leases on rich 
deposits of both minerals in‘’New Mexico and Utah respec- 
tively. It has recently dramatised its emergence from rags 
to riches by going into partnership with two large private 
concerns, Kerr-McGee Oil Industries Inc. and the Phillips 
Petroleum Corporation, for joint development of these 
deposits. 

The ultimate purpose of the union’s economic growth 
is to serve farmers cheaply and at the same time to amass 
funds to expand its. elaborate educational programmes. 
Technically, it is an organisation of farm families—nearly 
300,000 of them by now—and its educational and propa- 
ganda activities are directed at every member of such 
families from the toddler up ; it also has a department of 
religious activities. When Mr Charles Brannan, Mr 
Truman’s last Secretary of Agriculture, left Washington, 
he became the union’s general counsel ; since then the 
national organisation has hired so many of his former 
officials that some people have referred to the Denver head- 
quarters as the New Deal agricultural department in exile. 
The suggestion seems to be that Mr Brannan and his 
friends will keep their hands in, and return in triumph to 
Washington, if and when the Democrats resume control of 
the national Administration. “This is doubtful, but there 1s 
no doubt that the Farmers’ Union will remain a powerful, 
articulate and probably influential critic of the Republican 
Administration. 
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PROGRESS If ELECTRONICS 


So in Mullard research on 
ti-cavity magnetrons — essential 
components of modern radar systems. 
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are helping to establish Britain’s leadership SATE 
in electronics. Va Xa 
When the time comes for you to invest in new ew 
electronic techniques, you will find it pays , 
to remember that this combination is helping 
to produce the most efficient and reliable + Sy 
equipment in the world. "ho Pie 


PATTERN 


| This scientist is concerned with a specific 
problem in one particular field of electronics. 
But his work fits into the overall pattern of 
Mullard research—a pattern for progress. 
Working and in hand 

with the designers of leading equipment 
manufacturers, Mullard scientists 
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This man 
is NEWS 












The staff of Cable & Wireless Limited is indeed a 
family of Nations. Literally scores*of nationalities 
play vital parts in the passing of news, business 
messages and information between the countries of 
the Commonwealth. Here, you see an Indian 
technician at one of the many transmitters at the 
Company’s Singapore branch. 

The Company owns and maintains wireless relay 
stations on the Commonwealth trunks routes, 
operates the overseas telegraph services of most of 
the Colonial territories and cable services in various 
other countries throughout the world. Furthermore, 
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it owns a world-wide network of 150,000 miles of 
submarine cables and maintains it with~a fleet of 
8 cableships. 

Although it does not operate Overseas Telegraph 
Communications in this country, Cable & Wireless 
Limited is at your service day and night. The 
simple act of passing a cable form across a post 
office counter or *phoning a message from your 
home or office to ‘ Overseas Telegrams’ sets 
it working for you. Cabling is very easy, very 
swift, very sure and costs much less than you'd 
expect, 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The World Overseas 


Dispirited Geneva 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE “ bettet baggage” Mr Molotov said he was bring- 

ing back with him from Moscow turned out to be a 
match with which to explode the Spirit of Geneva. The 
report of the explosion was the louder for the fanciful 
stories in the western press, attributed to well-informed 
Communist sources, and claiming that the Soviet Foreign 
Minister would come back from the revelries of October 
Revolution Day, bearing caviare in the shape of an offer 
to accept free elections in Germany. But the speech he 
made to the Ministers when they reassembled after their 
three-day recess was “ better ” only in the sense that it was 
more uncompromising than ever—a demonstration of 
Russian intransigence that was not unwelcome in the con- 
text of this abortive sequel to the “ summit.” 

That the three Western Foreign Ministers must have 
derived some satisfaction from the sensation of having a 
door slammed so violently in their faces is less paradoxical 
than it might appear and does not imply a touch of 
masochism. It is wrong to believe, as one British newspaper 
has suggested, that the three Western Foreign Ministers put 
forward their proposals for German reunification and 
European security in a spirit of cynicism. But it would be 
straining the imagination to suggest that they expected Mr 
Molotoy to accept their plan. They would have been 
delighted at being proved too pessimistic; but if their 
pessimism was to be justified, they had everything to gain 
from a clear and brutal Soviet rejection. 

And if this was indeed what the doctor had ordered, 
Mr Molotov dispensed it with pharmaceutical precision. 
By stating at the outset a thesis in which they sincerely 
believed and which, by its nature, scarcely allowed any 
possibility of bargaining, the Western Ministers succeeded 
—with Mr Molotov’s help—in demonstrating beyond con- 
troversy that the Russians are afraid of free elections in 
Germany ; that they oppose German reunification for 
political reasons and not for considerations of security ; and 
that their conception of security is a Western Europe ren- 
dered defenceless by the retirement of the American and 
British forces. : 

This western propaganda succéss—for such it was-— 
must have been the more gratifying to Mr Macmillan, Mr 
Dulles and M. Pinay, because of the shakiness of their 
initial onslaught and the comparative vigour of Mf 
Molotov’s first counter-attack. The joint statement on 
German reunification and European security tabled at the 
outset by the three Western Foreign Ministers, pre-supposed 


Germany’s entry into Nato. The wording of the relevant 
passage lent itself to the interpretation that a reunified Ger- 
many would be deprived of freedom of choice as to the 
direction of its alliances ; and Mr Molotov was prompt to 
seize the opportunity to secure a debating point. The 
truth was, however, less unfavourable to the West than 
Mr Molotov felt himself entitled to suppose. The offending 
passage read: 

the final stage (of the proposed treaty of assurance) 

would become effective when a reunified Germany 

decides to enter Nato and the Western European 

Union. 

In the absence of explanatory clauses, this bald statement 
could seem to impose certain choices upon the governmert 
of a united Germany. But this was not the point, thougn 
it was fair game for debating purposes, and Mr Molotov 
was adroit enough in pretending incomprehension. The 
point was, as M. Pinay belatedly made clear last Tuesday, 
that a new security pact, as such, is of no interest to the 
West—which already has its security. pacts, Nato and 
Western European Union. The western offer of a treaty 
of assurance is designed solely to meet possible Russian 
fears arising out of the reunification of Germany ; and since 
a neutral Germany or a Germany that decided to join the 
Warsaw powers would not constitute a threat to Soviet 
security, the western attitude is that a security treaty would 
be pointless unless Germany joined Nato and WEU. If 
this was insufficiently clear from the original western draft 
it became plain beyond a doubt when M. Pinay said: 
“If reunified Germany became a member of the Warsaw 
group, it would obviously not be ourselves (that is, the 
western powers) who could guarantee that Germany would 
not commit any aggression.” 

Mr Molotov was, perhaps, on firm ground when he com- 
plained that the western draft treaty proposed a zone of 
limited armament “on both sides of the line of demarca- 
tion between a reunified Germany~ and the Eastern 
European countries.” He was able to remind his western 
colleagues that Sir Anthony Eden in the pilot project of 
arms inspection that he put forward at the summit con- 
ference, had suggested as a line of demarcation the present 
zonal frontier across Germany. It would be. childish to 
pretend that this reminder did not embarrass the Western 
Ministers in spite of the explanation that the Eden project 
was proposed in the context of disarmament, while the 
western draft treaty was concerned with security. Mr 
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Macmillan, bubbling over with impromptu parliamentary 
additions to his prepared speech, was able to taunt Mr 
Molotov with being afraid to face the verdict of the people 
of Germany ; M. Pinay made capital out of the mounting 
flow of refugees from east Germany ; and Mr Dulles was 
able to point out that the Western Ministers had followed 
the directive handed out to them by the heads of govern- 
ment, while the Soviet Minister had not. 

The subsequent statements by the Communist side were 
frez gifts to the Western Ministers. The Russian proposal 
for the creation of an‘ all-German council to pave the way 


for reunification on Communist terms was the clearest: 


admission of Communist unwillingness to put the popu- 
larity of Herr Ulbricht’s regime to the test of a secret 
ballot ; and last Sunday’s statement by the leader of the 
east German observer delegation in Geneva rejecting the 
western proposal of all-German elections next September 
caused the western spokesman to observe—perhaps opti- 
mistically—that every shade of west German opinion would 
now be united in opposing all political dealings with the 
east German government. Even the optimistic Mr Dulles, 
is reported to have sunk into a mood of profound pessimism 
on seeing the contents of Mr Molotov’s baggage. The 
dinner party which brought all four Foreign Ministers 
together that same evening must have been a severe test of 
everybody’s capacity for good humour. 

What then are the prospects at this stage of the confer- 
ence? For technical reasons no concrete progress was 
expected on disarmament, and little seems likely to emerge 
from the deliberations of the committee on East-West con- 
tacts beyond a broad declaration of common principles. 
As to the main issues it can be said that the Western Minis- 
ters have no intention of departing from their principles. 
A Russian concession of substance, at the last moment, 
cannot be excluded but seems slightly improbable. 
Unless the Russians do climb down it seems unlikely that 
the conference will drag on beyond the middle of next 
week. But it cannot be predicted with certainty whether 
the break will then be final. While continuing East-West 
contacts on a lower level are regarded as pointless, there 
are arguments in favour of yet another Foreign Ministers’ 
conference next spring. And that, at the time of writing, 
seems the only concrete decision likely to emerge from the 
present gathering. 


Israel’s New Government 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AV#EV 


M R BEN-GURION, back again at the helm as Premier 

and Minister of Defence, drives a very different team 
from that of his former coalition. Instead of the General 
Zionists, the champions of private enterprise, he has as 
his partners the two leftist parties, Achduth Avodah and 
Mapam, in addition to the Hapoel Hamisrahi, which repre- 
sents the Labour wing of the religious bloc and the liberal 
Progressives. If this is not a Labour government in the 
traditional sense of the term, it is certainly Left-centre with 
the emphasis on Left. 

The Hapoel Hamisrahi is certain to go along with Mapai, 
Mr Ben-Gurion’s party, both in eee of foreign as well 
as social policy ; on all religious issues it will fight for its 
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own aims. The two leftist parties, especially Mapam, wil] 
probably have differences with Mapai over both forcign 
and domestic policy. During the negotiations on the new 
coalition Mapam set down its reservations on foreign p: licy 
in a letter to Mr Ben-Gurion. It opposes the granting of 
foreign bases to any power whatever. It opposes a security 
treaty and reserves the right to leave the government should 
such a treaty be concluded. One of Mapam’s leaders 
declared in the debate on the new government’s policy that 
his party was in favour, of a four-power guarantee of Israel’s 
borders. Thus for the first time in years neutralism has 
entered Israel’s cabinet. 

Between Mapai and its colleagues on the left there are 
also differences over domestic policy. Achduth Avodah 
and Mapam both came out strongly during last summer’s 
election campaign for-the abolition of the wage-freeze which 
has been maintained by the trade unions over the last year 
or two and demanded a rise in basic wages. Ministers 
belonging to Mapai have again and again. pointed out that 
in Israel, where wages are already high in relation to output, 
basic wages should be raised only where this is warranted 
by increased productivity. A group which favours higher 
wages does exist within Mapai, but up till now it has been 
outvoted. The problem will soon become acute, because 
collective agreements between the trade unions and the 
manufacturers’ associations are to be renewed in January. 
Between now and then the Cabinet will have to thrash out 
the issue ; time will show whether government responsi- 
bility and the more intimate knowledge that comes with 
ministerial office will influence Mapam and Achduth 
Avodah. It will not be at all easy for them to drop their 
demand for higher wages, because they advocated it so 
strongly during the elections. As wages and salaries in 
Israel are linked throughout to the cost of living index, 
rises will certainly exert strong inflationary pressure and 
destroy the present relative stability of prices. 


Mapai Predominates 


The new Ministers belonging to Achduth Avodah and 
Mapam all believe in quick development by public authori- 
ties. They will give vigorous support to Mr Ben-Gurion’s 
programme for the drive “ South,” the development of the 
Negev, irrigation plans, and dispersal of the population 
over sparsely populated regions. Both parties, although 
opposed to war and certainly to preventive war, are strongly 
“ security-conscious,” as they are steeped in the traditions 
of the Haganah. One of the new Ministers held a regional 
command in the war of independence ; all four of them are 
members of collective settlements or formerly belonged 
to one, 

Although the coalition is a five-party one, it is pre- 
dominantly Mapai. Despite Mapai’s decline in the !ast 
elections, it has managed to keep for itself the main 
Ministries—the Premiership and the portfolios of Defence, 
Foreign Affairs and all the departments dealing wth 
economic matters—that is Finance, Agriculture and Labour. 
Even the Ministers of Commerce and Industry—until »w 
the domain of the General Zionists—has been taken vcr 
by Mapai. The leftist parties had to be content wiih 

In his opening speech to the Knesset, Mr Ben-Gurion 
offered to. meet Colonel Nasset and other Arab leaders '1 

ne, he offered con- 
battle of Nizana 
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which had been fought on the previous day. The atmo- 
sphere of “ war and no war” in which the new cabinet 
takes over gives a strange impression of living in twilight. 
The five-party coalition, which looked frail at first, may 
derive more stability than anyone expected from the feeling 
of emergency that prevails throughout the country. 


Afghan Ambitions 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE Afghans are playing with fire. On the one hand 
they are allowing themselves to become even more 
closely involved with their big and powerful neighbour, the 


Soviet Union, and on the other they are redoubling their’ 


propaganda attacks on Pakistan over the familiar issue of 
“ Pakhtoonistan ”—the hypothetical state which the Afghans 
want to create, at Pakistan’s expense, for the Pathan frontier 
tribes who mainly live on the Pakistan side of the border. 

The connection between the Russian overtures and the 
revival of the Pakhtoonistan issue can hardly be treated as 
fortuitous. Hitherto Pakistan has been able to treat the 
Afghans’ provocative behaviour with some contempt. But 
closer relations between the Afghans and the Russians, and 
thinly disguised Soviet military aid for Kabul, will make 
for a different situation. Unlike other recent recipients of 
Russian aid or arms, Afghanistan is contiguous to the Soviet 
empire, and the ugly possibilities arising out of this fact are 
obvious. For a weak country lying on the perimeter of a 
vast empire it would be more prudent to keep the powerful 
neighbour at arm’s length than to open the door to him. 

There are two recent developments in the growing 
rapprochement between Afghanistan and the Communist 
bloc. One is the news that Marshal Bulganin and Mr 
Khrushchev are to visit Kabul next month on their way 
back from India. The other is the acceptance by Afghan- 
istan of an invitation to send a military mission to Prague 
to inspect the latest types of. military equipment. The 
Afghans, unable to obtain American arms because of their 
bellicose attitude towards the United States’ ally, Pakistan, 
are now, like the Egyptians, being tempted with offers of 
Czech arms. 


Russian Economic Stranglehold 


They have, it should be noted, been getting considerable 
American economic aid, particularly for irrigation, flood- 
control and power schemes. But the Russians, too, have for 
some years been extending economic credits to the Afghans, 
although on a much smaller scale, for such projects as the 
construction of oil storage tanks and grain elevators, and in 
the process they have lost no opportunity of increasing their 
political and economic influence. Some 500 Soviet techni- 
cians and construction workers are now in Afghanistan. 
They have distributed Communist literature amongst 
Afghan workers, and on at least one occasion Communist 
slogans have had to be removed from the masonry of a 
building into which they had been built. The country’s 
foreign trade is being gradually re-orientated towards the 
Communist bloc ; 35 per cent of its exports now go to the 
Soviet Union. Afghanistan has become largely dependent 
on Russia for its oil supplies ; and when supplies through 


? 
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Pakistan were cut off last summer, the Russians sharply 
reduced their own supplies as if to ram home the fact of 
their growing economic stranglehold over the country. 

So long as the British balanced the scales in Asia, it was 

repeatedly made clear to the Russians that their southward 
expansion across Central Asia must stop at the Oxus. The 
first Afghari war was the direct result of Dost Muhammad’s 
bid for Russian help in forwarding his ambitions in the 
Indus valley.. The second, forty years later, was provoked 
by a similar leaning of the Amir of the time towards his 
northern neighbours. The departure of the British has 
left Pakistan to act as the warden of the marches ; this it 
may be capable of doing, in the sense that it is well equipped 
to repel invasion, but it has no influence to restrain Afghani- 
stan from going astray. 
Last month Pakistan decided to merge West Pakistan 
into a single administrative unit. This involves the dis- 
appearance of the North-West Frontier Province, the Pathan 
homeland, as a separate unit, and gave the Afghans a 
plausible excuse to revive their propaganda in favour of 
“Pakhtoonistan.” The Afghan Minister in Karachi has 
been withdrawn in protest against the proposed merger, 
although he kas 
denied that his recall 
meant any rupture in 
diplomatic _ relations 
between the two 
countries. Last week 
Karachi radio asserted 
that the Afghan gov- 
ernment had doubled 
its troops west of the 
Durand Line and was 
openly _ threatening 
aggression against 
Pakistan; and this 
week the Pakistaa 
government has pro- 
tested against Afghan 
attempts “to create 
trouble” inside 
Pakistan. 

Until recently “ Pakhtoonistan ” had cut little ice with 
the Pathans ; it was anything but a spontaneous agitation 
and only one prominent malik had gone over ta Kabul. 
Unfortunately, however, the fuss over the integration of 
West Pakistan has brought it an influential recruit in the 
person of Khan, Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the veteran Pathan 
leader. The Khan is of course a natural rebel, and the 
score is made equal by the fact that his respected brother, 
Dr Khan Sahib, is the Chief Minister of the new united 
province of West Pakistan. Nevertheless, the Pakistan 
government must be feeling more anxiety about the effect 
of Afghan propaganda on the frontier than before. 

There is really nothing to be said for the creation of an 
independent homeland for the Pathans. Even the Afghans 
seem to have recognised that it would be an economic 
impossibility without an outlet to the sea; hence their 
invention of a sea coast for this Bohemia by the inclusion 
of Baluchistan, Kalat and the Makran coast (entirely non- 
Pathan areas) in the national Pakhtoonistan. Pakistanis 
can also effectively challenge Afghan good faith by pointing 
out that they envisage self-determination being offered only 
to the Pathans on the Pakistan side of the Durand Line, 
and not to those on their own side. There has probably 
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never been an international issue more artificially contrived 
and resting on such a flimsy foundation. The Pathans are 
shrewd judges of their own best interests, and these cer- 
tainly lie with Pakistan. The industrial development of the 
North-West Frontier has brought them a greater measure 
of prosperity than ever before, and they are still receiving 
subsidies from the Pakistan government on the same scale 
as those paid by the British. 


Trade Across the Elbe 


HE German Social-Democratic Party could not be pre- 

vented from presenting its own proposals for German 
reunification during the Geneva conference, though Dr von 
Brentano, the Foreign Minister, was satisfied with the case 
made by the three western powers. The SPD’s proposals 
are confused and contradictory ; they contain some far- 
reaching suggestions for collaboration with the Soviet Zone 
authorities as well as a declaration against “ so-called unity 


of action between democratic and anti-democratic organisa-. - 


tions.” It is proposed that “ agreements or understandings 
with official quarters or government authorities in the 
Soviet-occupied area ” should be concluded, and the surpris- 
ing statement is made that in the field of administration of 
justice as well as of social services and education, both the 
Federal Republic and the Soviet German government must 
legislate “with a view to facilitating alignment or con- 
vergence of practices.” 
Democrats should suggest in this way that the western 
system should be gleichgeschaltet with that of “ Red Hilde 
Benjamin,” the Communist German Minister of Justice. 

The Socialists also tackle the question of evening up the 
economies of the two parts of Germany, and make some 
proposals for increasing interzonal trade. At present, barter 
trade lags far behind the DM 1,000 million which the Com- 
munists insisted should be the target for 1955. ~They 
blame the western authorities for refusing licences and 
complicating the procedure unnecessarily. The real reasons 
are very different. The eastern side is constantly failing to 
deliver the goods for which licences have been issued, and 
the western authorities are forced to take defensive action 
by stopping deliveries from the Federal Republic. An effort 
has to be made to ensure that valuables such as iron and 
steel are not sent to the Soviet Zone without comparable 
deliveries of brown coal and similar “ hard ” commodities. 
The Communist side has to be prevented from selling 
synthetic silk stockings for Ruhr steel. 


Stockings for Steel 


Another ground for western defensive action is the Com- 
munist practice of dumping. The Communist authorities 
de not commit themselves to deliver any given quantity 
of goods over the year, but only a stated value. Their 
prices often bear little relation to costs in the Soviet German 
economy, and western German manufacturers naturally 
demand protection against a sudden flood of cheap and 
shoddy goods from over the interzonal border. The Social- 
Democrats’ proposals ignore the real grounds for this 
situation, and declare flatly that if both sides concede what 
is necessary to “ensure opportunities for jobs and enter- 


‘ 


It is unfortunate that the Social-. 
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prise” the West can simplify its formalities, and obtain 

Similarly, the real problem of interzonal payments js 
ignored. At present, goods are valued in the western D- 
mark, which is called a “ unit of account ” in order to save 
the face of the Soviet Germans. The purchasing power of 
the eastern D-mark is still less than half that of the western 
currency, and the ordinary public are even prepared to pay 
four to one in favour of the Federal Republic’s notes. But 
im interzonal tradé, owing-to the arbitrary pticing of goods 
by the Communists, it is not possible to affix a definite 
exchange rate to the two marks, and the complicated method 
of barter, using the western mark as a basis, is the only 
expedient which can safely be adopted by the western 
authorities. The Social-Democrats, however, have now put 
forward a proposal that a clearing system should be estab- 
lished “ between the areas of validity of the Soviet Zone 


~ and West German D-marks.” The area of the eastern mark 
4s only East Germany ; but it may be that the Socialist 


“means. that Soviet Germans ‘should be included 


“in the atea of the Federal Republic’s transferable D-mark, 


which is now very-wide.. The Communists could, however, 


_ only benefit from-such:a concession if they had a surplus 
- in trade with any’other-country in the transferable D-mark 


areas. ‘The Socialists,’ on the other hand; are possibly only 
suggesting thar the Federal authorities should abandon their 
practice of balancing: hard goods against one another and 
should agree to take stockings for steel. ~ 

_- On previous occasions, ‘Social-Democrat. proposals have 
shown that: the party’s: leaders are aware that the very 
existence of two-currencies is a crucial hindrance to the 
amalgamation: of divided Germany:; and: they have hinted 
that help should be given to the Soviet Zone economy in 
order to bring it:up to the level of the West. On this occa- 
sion, they do not go so far, and the measures they suggest 
are put forward only as palliatives. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the path along which they would proceed would 
end in the West having to give financial help to the 
“ Democratic Republic.” But this is hardly a feasible pro- 
position to put forward as long as the Soviet rulers refuse 
to allow free all-German elections. 


Jugoslavia’s New Course 


UGOSLAVIA’S economic planners show no signs of 
being influenced by the present trend in the Soviet bloc, 

in spite of Belgrade’s more friendly relations with Moscow 
and its prospects of obtaining considerable economic help 
frora Russia. On the contrary, whereas in Eastern Europe 
the emphasis has once more swung back to heavy industry 
and more collectivisation, in Jugoslavia the consumer goods 


industries are now the apple of every planner’s cye, and 


in discussing the backward state of agriculture no on¢ 
thinks of suggesting that the remedy lies in a reversion (0 
collectivisation on the Soviet model. od 
Although there is some talk of a “new course 10 
Jugoslav economic policy, Belgrade spokesmen are careful 
to point out that the Se nets the end of September, 
when economic experts from all over the country met under 


the chairmanship of President Tito, does not represcat a 
complete about-turn, but merely a fresh stage in Jugoslav'2's 
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Photograph by courtesy of Lookers Ltd., Manchester. 


The English coach used by George 
Washington during his presidency. 


Accurate and ‘Tough 


For no practical purpose—merely to show how accurately it 
could work—an abrasive-coated belt by CARBORUNDUM was 
used, on a belt grinding machine, to grind the print off a sheet 
of newspaper, which was left completely plain. To achieve pre- 
cision of that order, an abrasive belt must be manufactured with 
great care. For instance, we control the thickness of our coated 
abrasives by means of special nucleonic gauges, which use Beta 
rays to provide an exact and continuous check on the thickness 
of the backing material, the combined thickness of backing and 
adhesive, and the overall thickness of the finished product. 
Again, most coated abrasives by CARBORUNDUM have the 
abrasive grains applied to them by an electro-coating process 
in which electro-static attraction is used to lift the grains and 
arrange them on the backing material in an erect position, so 


that their cutting edges are effectively presented to their work. 

Coated abrasives by CARBORUNDUM are tough as well as 
accurate: we make abrasive belts that stand up to such prnish- 
ing work as the dressing of metal castings, the bevelling of plate 
glass, and the lapping of tungsten-carbide tools. 

We make waterproof coated abrasives for grinding operations 
that require the use of liquid coolants, and waterproof sheets 
and discs for rubbing down painted, lacquered, or cellulosed 
surfaces. These surfaces (especially cellulose) would soon clog 
the abrasive if it were not repeatedly rinsed. The photograph 
shows a typical use of waterproof paper. Here it is used with a 
reciprocating hand sanding machine to rub down existing 
cellulose on a motor car wing, to provide an absolutely smooth 
foundation surface for re-spraying. 


Abrasive and Refractory prouctsbty CARBORUNDUM 


_ 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY L/MITED, TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER 
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economic development. Yet although the planners have 
apparently been meditating some changes in policy for a 
year and more, the present draft of the 1956 economic plan 
will have to undergo considerable revisions to bring it into 
line with the new directives, and consequently it will not 
be ready for presentation to the National Assembly before 
December. Meanwhile the new course is being exhaustively 
expounded throughout the country. 

The need for some change in economic policy, which 
now has behind it all the weight of President Tito’s influ- 
ence, is simple and obvious enough. The Jugoslav people 
have not only been having a thin time for years, they are 
still having one. And while they might be expected to 
accept the necessity for high prices, short supplies and a 
general tightening of belts during the immediate postwar 
years, and during the crisis that followed their break with 
the Cominform, they are bound to feel discouraged and 
disillusioned when this state of affairs looks like going on 
indefinitely. They will not long be impressed by Marshal 
Tito’s successful foreign policy if he cannot match 
this with less austerity at home—and this apparently goes 
for a good many members of the party as well as for those 
outside it. 

The Jugoslav Communist leaders, unlike their opposite 
numbers in Eastern Europe, now appear to be ready to pay 
more than lip-service to the needs of the consumer. “It 
would be wrong,” said President Tito, when opening a new 
hydro-electric plant some weeks ago, “at the present time 
to add more and more enterprises to the burden of the 
people and to deny them the right to a better life.” Jugo- 
slavia’s economic development will not now come to a halt, 
but it will build enterprises “whose production will be 
felt in the standard of living of our working people as soon 
as possible. ... We do not have to build to such an extent 
that we put our bones and lives into these stations . . . 
today this is no longer necessary.” The government, how- 
ever, is resisting the temptation to pretend that higher 
living standards can be reached without plenty of 
hard work by everyone ; to increase wages before there is a 
considerable increase in the supplies of consumer goods 
will, it is made clear, only increase the inflationary pressiires 
which are already serious enough. 


Local Extravagance 


Over the last three years as much as 30 per cent of 
Jugoslavia’s annual production has been re-invested in 
capital goods. Now it is to be the turn of agriculture 
(which is still stagnating at the 1939 level) and of the 
consumer goods industries. Investment funds are to go 
where they will yield the quickest returns for the smallest 
expenditure, and to ensure this the federal authorities are 
preparing to play a much more active role than in recent 
years. They could, in fact, hardly avoid doing so; 
decentralisation has clearly been pushed too far, and has 
gone to the heads of many individual enterprises. Local 
spending has, as might be expected, too often been inflated 
by local ambitions, and there have been dark grumblings 
about cars for managers, expensive junketings to trade fairs, 
and luxurious administrative buildings built entirely of 
marble and furnished in the most expensive woods. 

While no doubt some enterprises will resent the curtail- 
ment of their spending sprees, the general public is already 
expecting great things from the proposed economic changes. 
How far the government will be able to fulfil these expecta- 
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tions remains to be seen, but with economic aid now coming 
from both the East and the West, it will be working under 
more favourable conditions than it might. Moreover, this 
summer has been a wet one in Jugoslavia ; and while this 
is depressing for the tourist industry, it does mean a harvest 
that will probably be rather better than usual. And withou 
good harvests (or continued dependence on American 
generosity) it is hard to see how the government can both 
maintain adequate food supplies and grapple successfully 
with its balance of payments problem. But even good 
harvests will not help unless the authorities can really 
regain the confidence of the peasants and secure their 
willing co-operation in the sale and distribution of their 
produce. 


After Brazil’s Elections 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


ESPITE the victory of Sar Kubitschek in the presi- 

dential elections on October 3rd, the political atmo- 
sphere so far remains calmer than might have been expected. 
The military leaders have accepted the election results to the 
extent of formally announcing that they are determined to 
guarantee that Snr Kubitschek shall take office. The recent 
shake-up in the army and the dismissal of some of the more 
vocal commanders shows that they are practising the 
restraint they preach by curbing those who want to deny 
Snr Kubitschek a chance to disprove their suspicions of him 
as a resurrector of the Vargas regime. But Snr Joao 
Goulart’s success in his bid for the Vice-Presidency is a 
more difficult pill to swallow. One thing is evident—that 
Snr Kubitschek will be governing with the armed forces 
looking over his shoulder, and this brings silent comfort to 
many Brazilians. 

One reason why responsible Brazilians and the military 
leaders are accepting with outward equanimity the distaste- 
ful verdict of the polls is that they seem to appreciate more 
than ever that the country cannot afford any more political 
distractions. ver, they recoil from the distasteful and 
perhaps dang expedient of tampering with the verdict 
of the 5 million voters who came out for the two “ candi- 
dates of the people,” Snr Kubitschek and his rival, Snr 
Adhemar de Barros, who came third in the running. (Those 
who voted for the conservative candidate, General Juarez 
Tavora, backed by the Church and the traditional element, 
numbered 2.5 million, while another 700,000 preferred 
Snr Plinio Salgado, the former fascist leader.) 

The result of this election shows, as did those of 195° 
when Dr Vargas, as the “ Father of the Poor ” defeated two 
conservative candidates, including the government nominee, 
that most Brazilians are loath to deposit much confidence !n 
an aspiring leader who represents a class which they identify 
with employers and capital. But the average Brazilian votcr 
today is far less susceptible to demagogy than he was '" 
1950. And his reaction, despite his disillusionment wi'5 
the last Vargas regime, in voting for a man who campaign<d 
92 te et Os iss 
ot ii J is . , a good | -searcl ing 
in the conservatives’ ranks. Two middle-class Brazilia’s, 
one of them a minor official, made a revealing remark wh!) 
appears to typify the attitude of many voters. In effect, «'-5 
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said: “‘ Normally, 1 would vote for Tavora, whom I respect 
as a person. But as a wage-earner I suspect his associations 
and his commitments to a class other than my own more 
perhaps than I do Kubitschek and his associations.” 

The three chief candidates differed little in their approach 
tou the broad issues of national and economic policy. The 
average voter appears to have decided between them on the 
basis of class and of his attitude towards the Vargas regime, 
and the election results seem to show that the Brazilian 
people have become neatly divided into two by these two 
issues. The question now is, how far will the new govern- 
ment succeed in leading the division ? The leaders of the 
armed forces are anxious to avoid any further strife with 
all the economic damage that this entails and they hope that 
Snr Kubitschek will not take his pledge to champion the 
ordinary people too far. They hope that he will spare them 
further embarrassment by discarding the influence of at 
least some of the company he has been keeping, and they 
have the Communists particularly in mind. The Com- 
munists, however, may be easier to shrug off than the rabid, 
strident populist element, the Fanguistas, who will now be 
represented at the mew President’s side by his vice-President, 
Snr Goulart. 

Snr Kubitschek is already behaving as if he realised the 
difficulties that beset the path before him and a sense of 
mission is discernible beneath the surface of his elation. 
He has, for instance, announced that one of his first pre- 
occupations will be the reorganisation of agricultural credit 
and conditions and not the wholesale review of urban wages 
that had been expected. He also plans to make a “ study 
tour” of the United States and Europe including England 
and Eastern Germany before taking office, in order to “ sell 
Brazil” and to discuss trade and investment. It will be the 
first time that a Brazilian President-elect has undertaken 
such a mission. 

Snr Kubitschek may never be a new Vargas, either in 
the sense that the masses hope for or that other Brazilians 
fear. So far, the defeated parties, like the army, are accept- 
ing the situation, hoping for the best, and showing restraint 
in spite of inflamed arguments by some leaders who are 
demanding that the result of the election should be declared 
null because Snr Kubitschek was supported by the outlawed 
Communist party. Political restraint is certainly a quality 
which would be beneficial to Brazil. 


Queen Juliana’s Tour 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLAND 


Q= JULIANA and her husband returned this 
week to Holland after a brief but memorable tour 
of Surinam (Dutch Guiana) and the Netherlands Antilles. 
By common consent, the visit could hardly have been 
more successful or more timely. The presence of the 
Sovereign in these overseas portions of the Kingdom less 
‘an a year after its reorganisation into co-equal partners, 
-ppropriately underlined not only the -uniqueness but also 
‘de underlying unity of the new-style Netherlands Kingdom. 
Each of the partners enjoys complete internal autonomy, 
and both Stirinam and the Netherlands Antilles have their 
own parliaments elected by universal suffrage. In dealing 
with “ Kingdom affairs,” such as defence and foreign policy 
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which are of common concern to all parts of the Kingdom, 
elaborate provision has been made in the constitution for 
joint consultation and the participation of the overseas 
territories in making and executing common policies. 

By these wise and far-reaching constitutional reforms the 
Dutch have succeeded in doing two things: they have 
secured the willing co-operation of the peoples of Surinam 
and the Netherlands Antilles, and they have succeeded in 


persuading the United Nations that self-government in 


these overseas territories has become a fact. Only recently 
a highly critical UN Committee agreed to release the Dutch 
Government from the obligation to report on these 
territories. 

But if the constitutional problems have been settled the 
economic ones remain. Surinam—lying between French 
Guiana to the east and British Guiana to the west and 
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sealed off from the interior of Latin America by impens- 
trable jungle—has a population of 240,000, more than 
90,000 of whom are crowded into the capital, Paramaribo. 
There has been a persistent drift of population from the 
country areas to the capital and to the bauxite mines at 
Moengo and Paranam which has emptied the interior and 
diminished the agricultural labour force. If this drift is 
not arrested the country will soon have to rely on food 
imports ; at present it can still produce a small surplus 
for export. - 

The most profitable source of income at present is from 
bauxite ; 3.4 million tons, making up 83 per cent of the 
country’s total exports, were exported in 1954. Production 
can be increased further and now that it has been 
decided to build a new dam at Sara on the Surinam 
river which will produce the hydro-electric power needed 
for the establishment of an aluminium .factory, the future 
of the industry is assured. But the fact remains that the 
economy is too narrowly based. In 1947 the so-called 
“Prosperity Fund for Surinam” was set up by act of 
parliament in Holland. Its object is to provide finance 
for economic and social projects. Surinam itself has not 
the means to provide capital out of its own savings, which 
amount to no more than 5 per cent of the national income. 
Increasingly, however, the mother country has rebuilt its 
own savings and can now afford to make substantially 
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bigger investments in the overseas territories ; but foreign 
capital is still welcomed. 

The Dutch have been able to contribute not only money 
but also their specialised knowledge and experience of 
hydraulic works and imtensive agriculture. Some of the 
most successful projects have been rice growing im 
reclaimed swampy areas. Timber production mighr, 
however, eventually become ome of the country’s most 
valuable sources of wealth. 

he six islands of the Netherlands Antilles, with their 
total population of 181,000, face fundamentally the same 
problem as Surinam: their economies are too narrowly 
based. The southern group, the ABC islands—Aruba, 
Bonaire and Curacao—are economically the most important. 
Aruba and Curagse, thanks to their natural harbours, are 
by far the richest. Their prosperity is derived from a 
single source, the refining and shipping of oi from 
Venezuela. The oil refineries have acted as a magnet upon 
the population of the islands, who have deserted their farms 
and let agriculture fall into neglect. The great need is to 
revive it, by the introduction of the new methods that have 
been found necessary in a dry climate. 

All are agreed that the spontancous warmth with which 
the Queen and Prince Bernhard were welcomed is a good 
augury for the future of the Netherlands Kingdom. The 
new task is to consolidate this good will by energetic steps 
on the part of the Surinamese and the Antilleans and, with 
the help of the Dutch, to develop the economic wealth of 
the territories and to raise their standard of living. 


Journal of Geneva—Iil 


Thursday, November 3rd. The Western Ministers 


criticised the Soviet proposal, made the day before, for an 


“ all-German council” to be composed of representatives 
of the West and East German parliaments. Mr Macmillan 
said that it would merely confirm the existing division of 
the country ; and Mr Dulles, pointing out that what the 
Russians were suggesting was co-operation between the two 
halves instead of their reunion, complained that this was 
a violation of the directive laid down by the heads of 
government in July. Mr Molotov made his first comments 
on the plan for free elections in Germany submitted by 
the West six days earlier. This took the form of a defence 
of the single-list voting system as used in Communist coun- 
tries, which he saw “no regson to:regret.” The signing of 
the Paris Agreements, he said, had made it impossible to 
consider all-German elections now. 

Friday, November 4th. The Western Ministers took their 
five-stage proposals for German reunion a step further by 
suggesting a date for the first stage—free and secret: elec- 
tions—in September. 1956. They proposed that a four- 
power commission should: be set up to: prepare the election 
law, in congultation with German experts, with instructions 
to report back by January. Mr Molotov countered this by 
promising to. give his considered réply at a later date, but 
suggesting once more that East and West German repre- 
sentatives should be introduced to the conference at that 
stage—an idea that the conference had already rejected. 
He argued again that the question of elections was of 
“ subordinate significance,” and made no direct reply to a 
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pointed series of questions from Mr Macmillan asking him 
whether (a) he favoured the earliest possible reunification 
of Germany ; (b) he agreed that the four powers had a 
duty to arrange free elections; and (c) he approved the 
western proposals for safeguarding the freedom of elections, 

Outside conference hours Mr Molotov talked with M. 
Pinay and Mr Macmillan about Indo-China and the 
admission of new members to the United Nations. 
Saturday-Monday, November 5th-7th. No meetings. 
Tuesday, November 8th.—Mr Molotov came out fatly 
im opposition to the Eden plan for German elections on the 
grounds that the existing regime in the eastern zone must 
be preserved. He could not agree that the east German 
workers “should be deprived of their factories, their land 
and their wealth.” Mr Dulles then said that the Soviet 
Foreign Minister’s speech was so disturbing that he would 
prefer to wait before comnienting on it, and the meeting was 
adjourned overnight. 
_ Earlier-Mr Macmillan had- explained two obscurities in 
the western plan for a European security treaty by saying: 
(1) that although the full treaty would apply only if a 
reunified Germany joined Nato, the West was willing to 
sign a treaty—and apply the opening stages—if the Russians 
permitted the unification process to be-set in motion ; and 
(2) that Poland, Czechoslovakia and some western neigh- 
bours of Germany could be mcluded in the treaty. 
Wednesday, November 9th. _ All three Western Ministers 
attacked Mr Molotov’s speech of the previous day. Mr 
Macmillan said that Russia had repudiated the “ summit” 
directive, which required that German reunion should be 
achieved through free elections ; it appeared that Russia 
would allow reunion only on condition of the Bolshevisation 
of all Germany. Mr Molotov, in reply, repeated that 
the western security proposals were unacceptable to Russia 
and that conditions for an immediate German election “ do 
not exist, since the problem has not matured.” Mr Mac- 
millan then proposed that further discussion on Item I be 
adjourned in favour of Item II—disarmament—but Mr 
Molotov tried to keep discussion going by (a) suggesting a 
§¢ per cent cut in the size of foreign forces in Germany 
and (b) reviving the Soviet proposal made in July for an 
‘East-West ession pact. In the end the meeting was 
adjourned, but Molotov was apparently left with the 
option of raising the matter again later. 
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Nairn Vinyl Tiles haar 


Proprietors, managers and executives of business premises all over the country are bon ee t 
specifying Nairn Vinyl Tile Floors. Housewives, too, are making enquiries at their on ‘ ate 

architects or builders about Nairn Vinyl] Tile Floors. Rapidly the news of Nairn beauty and ; 
serviceability is spreading throughout the country. Was 


Nairn Wear-ability Since the floors of the 53 labora- 
tories in the new Biology building of Nottingham University 
would be subject to continual traffic and exposuré to all man- 
ner of chemicals, the university laboratories themselves tested ot 
various types of floor covering. Nairn Viny] Tiles proved to be ee 68 laa oh eS bee eae 
the most satisfactory and were used exclusively. eo , 


Nairn Clean-ability Grease, oil, mud . . . bleach, What 
alkalis, cooking fats . aa the things that might ruin an VINYL TILE vrei 
ordinary floor don’t affect a Nairn Vinyl Tile Floor. And all rs 
that’s needed to keep it shining clean is an occasional polish. FLOORS OR ae 
Nairn Versatility Nairn Vinyl Tile Floors can be laid 
on any kind of suitable level surface, upstairs, downstairs, or 
in a basement. As a design component the Nairn Vinyl Tile— 
available in 21 colours—is extremely versatile, too AND LAST, 
BUT NOT LEAST, THE COST IS SURPRISINGLY LOW. 


For years, both here and in the U.S.A., laboratory research aaa 
and stringent practical tests have proved the wear-resistance Please write for further information MiSs 2 ah 
of Nairn Vinyl Tile Floors. — literature and advice to Office 117 ie Matan) 








MICHAEL NAIRN & CO. LTD., KIRKCALDY, SCOTLAND ak Fd 
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ELECTRONIC TUBES AND SEMI-CONDUCTORS ¢ INCANDESCENT, FLUORESCENT, MERCURY AND SODIUM LAMPS e AMPLIFIERS, MICROPHONES AND LOUDSPEAKERS 


March into the future... 
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be one day... 


Already — in his imagination — he’s the engineer whose responsibility it is 
to extract the oil that lies deep beneath the desert. 

When that ambition is fulfilled, he’Il have learnt to put his trust in Philips. An 
obstruction in a pipeline hundreds of miles long? Philips radio-active 
isotopes will locate the trouble-spot at once. Some fatal — but invisible — 
flaw on the surface of vital machine parts? Philips electronic roughness 
tester will reveal it in seconds. A query about the structure of some crystal ? 
Philips X-ray defraction equipment will provide the answer. Then electronic 
measuring apparatus, electronic welding equipment . . . all these and other 
Philips achievements will help to make his work easier and less hazardous yet 


infinitely more efficient. 


CONTRIBUTE TO THE BETTER 
WORLD OF TO-MORROW 
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Squeezing the Local Authorities 


N the fortnight since the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer decided to constrict the tap through 
which money has for years been flowing freely from 
the Public Works Loan Board to the local authorities, 
it has become increasingly clear that his action is at once 
a major component in his wider economic policy, and 
also a radical challenge to the easy postwar conception 
of the local authorities as spoon-fed agencies doing 
the central government’s bidding. It will take much 
longer than a week or two before the full implications 
of the Chancellor’s move are clear. He represented 
it as a monetary reinforcement of the Government’s 
request that the local authorities should trim their 
capital programmes in 1956-57 to their spending of 
1954-55. But too many authorities have been spending 
too freely out of PWLB funds not to feel chastened, 
and even frightened, by this change. In successive 
periods since the end of the war, the local authorities 
Were first compelled to go to the PWLB for their 
capital funds and then allowed, if they chose, to go to 
the market. Now the board is to act as a lender only 
of last resort. 

Most of the local authorities in future will have to 
Tun the gauntlet of the market, instead of enjoying 
virtually automatic access to PWLB funds whenever 
they wanted them. Mr Butler spoke of ensuring that 
this transition to open market borrowing should be 
carried out as smoothly as possible. But it was obvious 
that the transition could not be easy—and from all 
present indications is not going to be made any easier. 
Che board might be thought by some local authorities 
‘o have a Certain responsibility for honouring loans for 
which departmental sanctions had been deposited. 
But the board, conscious perhaps that some local 
authorities have been able to exploit its automatic lend- 
ing to suit their own convenience, is now taking a 
‘ougher line. Loan contracts already fixed on October 
6th are of course to be honoured ; but mere intentions 


~ 


or preparations to borrow that might have been in 
train on that date must be put into regular form and 
take their turn with the rest. The PWLB loans “in 
the pipeline” to which the board is committed and 
which thus escape the new discipline are in fact much 
smaller than might be supposed from the £300 million 
of sanctions that the local authorities hold permitting 
them to borrow. 

The screw is in fact turning more quickly and more 
tightly. A sanction no longer opens the tap to PWLB 
funds. Before it grants any advances in future, the 
board is putting all applicants on enquiry. about their 
ability to raise the money they need on their own credit, 
in the stock market or in the mortgage market. Mr 
Butler intends that those who can borrow on their own 
credit shall make “full use” of the capacity of both 
markets. Given present market conditions, it is diffi- 
cult to determine what “full use” means. But the 
questions that are now being put to the local authorities 
by the PWLB are specific: 


1. Give an estimate of the authority’s probable external 
capital requirements and details of maturing capital 
liabilities (e.g., maturing stocks, mortgages due for repay- 
ment, etc.) over at least the next twelve months. 

2. What steps have been taken to raise the loan, or 
any part of it, in the mortgage market, or from private 
lenders, and with what results? What terms have been 
quoted ? 

3. What advice has the authority received as to the 
amount and the terms of any loan, or loans, which the 
authority could raise in the stock market ? 


It is possible to answer the first question honestly and 
faithfully. But honest answers to questions two and 
three may not help very far. Take, for example, the 
present state of the mortgage market. At the moment, 
the small number of specialist broking firms in this 
market, whose job it is to match institutional, banking 
and industrial lenders with local authority borrowers, 
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are busy issuing chits to authorities (down to the 
smallest district councils) setting out the rather nominal 
quotations for. mortgage loan business.’ Armed with 
these documents, the authorities can then approach the 
board with evidence that they have tested the market. 


* 


But the intention, in general, is that the board will 
not lend to any authority that can satisfy its require- 
ments in the market. That is a question of fact, and 
one that in this transition period, particularly, is not 
easy to determine ; Mr Butler did well to recognise 
the serious addition to the burden of unpaid work 
done by the commissioners which the test of a genuine 
approach to the market will entail. The rates quoted 
in the mortgage market earlier this week were 5% per 
cent for 7-year loans ; 5 1/16 per cent for Io years ; 
and 5 per cent for 15-20 years. But these rates, against 
the cheerless background of the gilt-edged market, 
were very largely nominal, for little money was being 
offered on these terms. Later in the week, indeed, seven- 
year loans were being arranged at 5} per cent and 
fifteen-year loans at §§ per cent. 

Even when rates are in tune, however, the mortgage 
market is of a relatively limited capacity compared 
with the capital demands to which the local authorities 
have grown accustomed. One of the specialist firms 
in the market reports that in October it arranged loans 
for seven years and upwards as follows: — 


Number 


Rate per cent * of Loans 


Amount 

£ 

380,000 

76,000 
390,000 

It is impossible to measure the total turnover of the 
market, but if these figures from one of the leading 
firms are to be taken as a guide, it would hardly seem 
that the mortgage market is capable of satisfying much 
more than, say, a tenth of the local authorities’ recent 
rate of capital spending. That rate is intended to 
fall, and there are potential changes that could further 
increase the contribution that the mortgage market 
could make towards their requirements. One of these 
would be the withdrawal of the present ban on local 
authority mortgages for a term of less than 7 years, 
which the Treasury has under consideration. Another 
is the power of stiffer rates of interest to stimulate offers 
of money to the market. . 

It is natural that, at present rates of interest, the 
authorities should be anxious, if they can, to borrow 
for periods as short as possible. Mortgages with three 
to five year terms would attract funds from sources 
that are not interested in seven-year loans ; they would 
give the local authorities a chance to escape 20-year 
commitments at rates of 5 per cent and upwards— 
which they might think well worth the risks of refinanc- 
ing after a few years. Given the weakness in the funds, 
and the new demands that are likely to be made on 
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the mortgage market by authorities that cannot per. 
suade the PWLB to oblige them, stiffer rates seem 
inescapable. Things have moved so far in the past fort- 
night, indeed, that it is possible to question the 
consonance of the board’s rates with the market 
rates. Since September the PWLB has been charging 
5 per cent on advances of five years or more, and 
44 per cent for advances under five years (of which 
there are very few). In his Budget speech, Mr Butler 
regarded these rates as “at least a fair starting point 
for the new policy of local loans rates based on local 
authority credit.” But he also made it perfectly clear 
that they would be adjusted to conform with broad 
changes in the market’s rating of local authority credit. 
It seems possible that such a change is afoot. 


* 


What, then, of the chances of borrowing by stock 
issues ? The last such issue was by Bristol, which 


issued £5 million of 34 per cent stock 1970-74 at 


£99 10s. exactly a year ago. It now stands at 83}, 
and the yield has risen from £3 Ios. 9d. per cent at 
the time of issue to £4 17s. 6d. per cent at the present 
price. For trustee borrowers (and it is an odd fact 
that even some of the English counties do not enjoy 
trustee status) the feel of the market is that a 4} per cent 
stock, of 15-17 year life at 95 might be about right ; 
these terms would offer a redemption yield of about a 
shilling under £5 per cent. But in present market 
circumstances, this is very much a formal exercise. 
Those members of the London Stock Exchange who 
advise and act for the local authorities would have a 
most unenviable task in trying to stage a successful 
issue in the present condition of the market, with 
anything up to a fortnight involved in the final arrange- 
ment of terms, underwriting and issue. The pressure 
for money on the part of the biggest counties and cities 
is likely to be so great—they could easily make use of 
£50 million in the course of the next six months— 
that someone will have to make a stock issue sooner 
rather than later. But those concerned with it are 
not going to sleep very well while the offer is open, 
and they will need all the blessings of good luck in 
fixing the terms. 

Many authorities would regard a stock issue as a 
relatively expensive method of borrowing—not because 
the rate of interest is higher, but because of the 
incidental costs of brokerage and new issue expenses, 
stamp duty (which the local authorities pay), registrars 
fees and preparation of interest warrants. The inclusion 
of these expenses would raise the effective rate of bor- 


_rowing over 17 years to, say, £5 5s. per cent, which is 


higher than the PWLB and mortgage market ratcs. 
And there is no likelihood of the authorities being able 
to place a 7-year bond in the stock market. For long 
money, the effective rate to the borrower must be at 
least 5} per cent under present conditions. For seven 
year money, the mortgage market has had to raise the 
rate to 5} per cent to attract funds. And for shorter 
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borrowing, such as the authorities used to be able to 
do for three to five years with convenience to them- 
selves and no great danger to the country’s financial 
stability, the fiat of the Treasury must first be given. 

These are changes of a most dramatic kind for the 
local authorities. They aim, in the Chancellor’s words, 
at “restoring financial responsibility to the local 
authorities ”°—a change that could not be complete 
until they were in a position to decide for themselves, 
without direction or advice from the central govern- 
ment, what capital programmes their ratepayers would 
approve and be prepared to pay for. No doubt the 
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past system has encouraged them (because they could 
easily get finance, and counted on 60 per cent grants 
towards education and subsidies for housing) to add 
many frills that a sterner financial accounting like the 
present one will cut out. The government, the PWLB, 
and the authorities themselves are taking these measures 
most seriously. Their effect on local authority finance 
will be severe but salutary. And their effect on the 
building industries (in conjunction with the credit 
Squeeze in the private sector of the economy, and with 
the revised subsidies for housing) is likely to become 
noticeable before many months have passed. 


Background to Bargaining 


P the winter round of wage negotiation that has just 
begun claims have been presented or are known to 
be imminent for increases that together might add 
{5-6 million a week to the wage bill of British 
employers. Already, this year, increases totalling nearly 
{£5 million a week have been conceded: in the first nine 
months alone the wage bill went up by £4,850,000 a 
week, more than it did in the whole of any year since 
1951. For good or ill, 1955 seems likely to be a record 
year for rises. 

In individual industries, as in the whole economy, 
this surge is simply. explained: labour, in the boom of 
1955, has become the scarcest resource of all, and its 
price is reflecting that scarcity. No single snapshot of 
the British economy today is as telling as the “ opening 
of the scissors ”°—the way in which since early 1954 
the number of vacant jobs has risen above the sinking 
number of unemployed people available to fill them. 
Western Germany today is getting hot under the labour 
collar with only just over two people unemployed for 
every one of its vacant jobs. Britain is paying the high 
price of having more than 
two jobs waiting for each 
person out of work. 

No doubt, in many indus- | !30 
tries, there is some inflation 
in those figures of jobs on 
offer; personnel managers 
today cannot afford to be 
conservative. But in some 
industries, on the othér hand, 
one does not waste time 
registering vacancies that the 
labour exchange has no 
chance to fill : the coal mines 
have about 6,000 vacancies 
on register, but need at least 
15,000 miners, 

The first table, on page 582, 
summarises claims already 
made or proposed by trade 


THE NATIONAL WAGE BILL 
1950=100 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX 
1950=100 





unions who want this winter to take advantage 
of this sellers’ market for labour. Since the 
Budget, only one of these claims appears to 
have been specifically increased; but the. vast 
engineering and shipbuilding claim presented last 


week was significantly put forward for “a substantial - 


increase,” which is generally interpreted as a demand 
for more than the 10 per cent, costing about {2 million 
a week in wages, that had previously been hinted at. 
And the miners, already demanding a bonus now paid on 
attendance as an automatic right, a third week’s holi- 
day, and the benefit of “‘ reform ” in the piece-rate wage 
structure, this week announced that they would also 
make a general wage claim. 

Salient factors in the bargaining situation of five of 
the major industrial groups that face claims this winter 
are indicated in the chart on page 582. In all these 
industries—even the coal mines—output has risen 
rather more over the last few years than employment, 
indicating some increase in productivity ; but in the 
last twelve months, at any rate, it seems unlikely that 
labour productivity has been 
rising as rapidly as earn- 


GROSS TRADING PROFITS OF UK COMPANIES ings. Labour costs in most 
1950=100 


of these industries — and 
probably in industry as a 
whole—must therefore have 
been rising. But for four of 
the five—coal is the sorry 
exception—output has re- 
cently been rising and profit- 
able. 

Three of these broad indus- 
trial groups are privately 
owned ; for these, indices 
of average earnings and 
profits (plus, in the special 
case of building, income 
from self-employment) are 
shown together. For “engi- 
neering, shipbuilding and 
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This Year’s Wage Increases—So Far 





















Net Increase in Weekly Wage Bill (¢ thousand) 
.. Number Net I és : 
| of People 1g - = hs 
Year and Months Getting Total Weeki] Agricul a Build C 
7 : vj Agriculture,| Mining ing as, Transport 
ae Wage Bill Forestry, and | Manufacture 2 Electricity and Com- Other 
(thousands) Fishing | Quarrying Contracting | and Water | munication Services 
i 
15s. Scar | 7414 «| (23046 201 720 | | 8 a ie 100 | 226 
163 ieee | 12,262 6,570 354 532 3,021 572 1% 846 | 1,070 
2968... oi iva dis | 11,484 4,456 192 110 1,962 630 118 544 900 
IGRS oi Za Pe eae 9,032 2,420 256 132 646 390 i 63 229 105 
ION bees a eee | 40,147 3,501 18 173 1,655 518 56 544 536 
1955, January....... 2,787 780 211 1 121 1 72 139 235 
» Sebruary...... 1,946 396 29 ans 94 106 ened 103 65 
ae ae eer ee 3,178 1,293 21 oot 1,113 29 2 16 113 
Amel es icici 2,583 1,049 ee 256 131 463 62 73 63 
oe May eesesesves 1,055 406 w+ 24 i 138 12 eee 47 185 
TR is Son cc 748 189 Sa 13 8&3 - * 7 85 
1 SPSS ia ccucs 560 120 6 2 88 ssi ise 1 24 
August........ 661 202 sas 3 i 30 2 od 108 60 
September... .. 412 146 . 1 125 | vay ‘ 3 17 
‘ 
The New Claims Pending 
Industry Mh 8 Maximum rate (men) Details of Claim 
’ : 
Engineering and Shipbuilding 3,000,000 Skilled, 155s.—160s. “ Substantiai ” claim submitted this week, 
Railways— 
(MUR on5555 6 aS 372,000 | 40 hour week, higher Sunday and overtime pay, 3rd week's paid holiday, 
have been demanded, A wage claim (10% or more) will also be made 
ib) ABERE oc. 5 i ssciax | 78,000 | Driver 3rd year, 198s. Full implementation of the 44 hour week. 
(c) NUR and ASLEF .... 450,000 Sick pay, adjustments in mileage noe Sant work pay. 
(d) Workshops .......... | 131,000 Patternmaker, 163s. 6d. “ Substantial ” increase has been clai * 
(e) Salaried workers (TSSA) 73,000 Special, £850 p.a. Claims for 38-hour week and an extra week’s leave have been made. May 
join the NUR in a wage claim, : 
Conlqninitg.: ssi aes | 700,060 Consolidation of bonus shift, reduction of working week and 3rd week's paid 
holiday, have been demanded. Wage claim also planned. 
Retell Trae ...i.2 ss cee | 750,000 | Clerk, 130s.~160s. Claim has been made for 15s. increase and higher proportionate rates for 
| women, 
rovincial busmen ........ 177,000 | Drivers, 147s.-148s. Municipal busmen, claim 15s.~32s.; company employees, 16s.—35s. ({atter 
| claim went to arbitration this week). ; 
UN so dh oes Sake |; 1,000,000 | Craftsmen, 3s. 114d.- Claim for 4d. an hour now raised to 6d. as a reaction to the Budget. 
j | 4s. 14d. an hour. 
Chenticals 55. iicisistueens | 200,000 | | “ Substantial” claim will be made. 
Electricity Supply.......... 123,000 194s. 4d. Claim will be presented on November 17th. 
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vehicles” and for the chemical trades, the figures 
of profits are chain indices constructed from 
The Economist’s quarterly analysis; for building 
and contracting, where public companies are 
few and quite unrepresentative,: figures of profits 
and income from self-employment have been taken 
from the blue book on National Income and Expendi- 
ture. In the nationalised industries earnings have been 
plotted beside prices. 

Such figures and indices of profits require essential 
qualifications to be borne in mind. First, they relate 


500 ;- THE LABOUR MARKET 


Thousands rs. 
UNFILLED VACANCIES 4 


/ 





to what has happened, not what is happening; they 
stretch no later than approximately 1954 (for The 
Economist figures accounts published between July, 
1954, and June, 1955, and accounting usually to dates 
within 1954). Secondly, they are gross figures: gross 
of tax, which is right for the purpose because wages 
are paid before tax is levied ; gross of depreciation, 
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which is wrong but unavoidable, since no true basis 
for a depreciation charge that will really keep assets 
intact exists. Thirdly, The Economist’s figures are 
based upon a broad sample of public companies ; they 
exclude private companies and unincorporated traders. 
Finally, the indices are based on 1950, a year quite 
arbitrarily selected to show the “medium run” for 
output. Certainly, other years of origin would alter the 
various pictures. Bandying base dates is fashionable 
but fruitless. One may be sure that a far better set of 
bargaining curves could be produced for employers by 
using 1938—which is social history ; or for the unions 
by using 1952—which is dishonest nonsense. 

But wage negotiators today loek more widely 
than the limits of their own: industries. They 
have in mind the total size and in particular the 
general growth of profits and wages in the economy ; 
and close to the trade unionist’s mind, the cost of living. 
All of these are rising though not in parallel, as the 
chart, based on blue book figures, shows. 

Moreover, hardly any economic indicator yet clearly 
shows the effect upon industrial activity of the succes- 
sive measures that have this year been put in hand to 
restrain that inflation. Employers and unions, this 
winter, are bargaining about what labour should be paid 
in an economic climate that as yet they can only sense. 
Immediately, the advantage is with the striker in this 
game. But it is not only among businessmen that one 
meets deep uneasiness about industry’s competitive 
prowess abroad—or about harder times next spring. 


Business Notes 





Emphasising the Squeeze 


Ld morale of the gilt-edged market has been rudely 
shaken in the past week by fears of new pressures 
upon it from the credit squeeze. This sudden fright sprang 
in part from press reports and a crop of City rumours of 
what the Governor of the Bank of England had to say at a 
meeting last week, a regular quarterly one, with the Com- 
mittee of London Clearing Bankers. As the proceedings 
Were private, and as no information about them has been 
officially released, it is not surprising that the unofficial 
accounts have shown notable divergences—and some of 


them have certainly exaggerated the significance of the | 


occasion, In particular, there is no foundation for the 
supposition that a new “ directive,” or indeed any specific 


™~ 


request, has been given to the bankers about the conduct of 
their advances policy. The authorities are not venturing 
upon any more detailed guidance to the banks than the 
Chancellor’s bald request last July for a “ significant reduc- 
tion in advances within the next few months”; nor, it 
seems, are they contemplating any innovations in their 
technique. There is no doubt, however, that the Governor, 
presumably expressing the wishes of the Chancellor, has 
emphasised the importance of keeping up the pressure upon 
advances at least for some time to come, and certainly well 
into the new year. 

Roughly half the apparent decline of £220 million in 
clearing bank advances between end-June and October 19th 
was attributable to repayments by the Gas and Electricity 
industries out of their recent issues of stock, and a further 
significant part was due simply to the running-down of the 
intra-bank clearing items that most*of the banks group 
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in their advances total. The reduction in loans to the 
private sector has, therefore, been small by contrast with the 
big expansion that occurred in the first half of this year, and 
the rate of contraction in the latest period was no better 
than in the summer. Whether or not the authorities regard 
this performance as unsatisfactory, they certainly regard it 
as insufficient—in the sense that the squeezing process must 
go steadily on until ‘all measures of restraint acting together 
have brought the level of aggregate demand upon the 
economy within reasonable bounds. 

All this should have been self-evident to any discern- 
ing observer, and the violence of the gilt-edged market's 
reaction measures: the unrealistic attitude of some City 
opinion about credit policy. For that reason, and also 
perhaps because the July request had referred simply to 
the “next few-months,” it was desirable to remove any 
possible- doubt about the broad intentions of policy. But 
statements made behind tightly closed doors, and even then 
not to the whole company of bankers that are affected by the 
policy, are scarcely calculated to achieve that purpose. If 
the ‘authorities mean to be firm, then their task as well as 
that of the commercial banks would be greatly eased if the 
essence of such statements as this was publicised. 


Trumps in Threadneedle Street 


«s 7 UIDANCE ” from the authorities may serve a useful 

purpose, but it is no substitute for action in the 
market-place. “In former times, if there were doubts about 
the City’s understanding of the aims of policy, the point 
would have been promptly driven home by an increase 
in Bank rate, or at least by an unmistakably sharp pressure 
upon the money market. In~ present circumstances, if 
the authorities are still anxious to keep the Bank rate 


weapon in reserve, they have only limited scope for show- . 


ing their determination by action in the money market, 
since the bill rate—which rose by a further #: per cent to 
433 per cent last week, the first rise for two months—is 


now drawing near to the official rate. The only alternative - 


weapon, therefore, is pressure upon bank liquidity ; and it 
is only by recourse to this that the pressure of the whole 
policy can be tightened without a rise in Bank rate. 

It seems probable that the authorities are fully aware of 
this, and are also determined to ensure that their “ guid- 
ance” is well supported by orthodox action of this kind. 
The liquidity of the banks has in fact been kept much 
tighter than many of them expected. It is technically 
difficult, though not impossible, to tighten it much further 
in the next few weeks of heavy seasonal deficits ; but after 
the turn of the year nearly all the trumps will be in Thread- 
needle Street. The introduction of the 63-day Treasury 
bill, which made its debut last week, has ensured 
that the official hand will be even stronger than it usually 
is in the new year. The £60 million of these bills placed 
last week and the further offering yesterday will strongly 
supplement the maturities of 91-day bills in the second and 
third weeks of January. If yesterday's bills have been fully 
allotted, the aggregate maturities in these two weeks will 
be no less than £640 million—creating almost unprece- 
dented scope for compressing the banks’ liquid assets. 


- 
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Sterling’s Silver Lining 


wu gilt-edged -prices crumble and the discount 
market is caught in the grimmest scramble for credit 
that it has had to endure since monetary discipline was 
revived, sterling is holding up well—as, indeed, it should. 
The spot rate against the dollar has been held this weck 
at around $2.80}.\.. There. have been indications that i 
would have risen beyond this ut for modest official 
intervention in which the Exchange Equalisation Account 
must have acquired small amounts of dollars. The pet 
gains to the account cannot have been large for the rate 
for transferable sterling has had to be supported. On 
most days this week the transferable sterling rate at the 
opening of the New York market has been slightly below 
the current rate in Zurich and other. Continental markets. 
On almost every day of the week there has also been a 
small downward adjustment in the rate, which has carried 
it down to $2.77%. This weakness in the transferable rate 
owes something, it is believed, to the fact that Egypt is 
paying Czechoslovakia for arms with transferable sterling. 
The fall in transferable sterling has been ‘slowed down by 
official support, most of which has been channelled through 
the Zurich market. Sterling has. been exceptionally firm 
against the Canadian dollar rising this week to $2.80. 
Movements in the Continental currencies have been more 
mixed. The Dutch guilder has been moving against the 
pound, as has the French franc in the official - market, 
though sterling banknotes, in the unofficial Paris market 
have simultaneously been moving upwards and have 
changed hands at up to Frs.1,010.° The firmness of 
sterling against the dollar has naturally been. accompanied 
by another slight decline in the London price of gold 
which has fallen. to 249s. 8d. There has been a good 
turnover at the.fixing with a fair demand from the Middle 
East encouraged by political and military tension there. 
There is evidence of a slight revival of hoarding 


- 


Unhappy Markets 


NVESTMENT markets have fallen steeply this week. The 
Financial Times index of government securities which 
stood at 91.75 at the end of last week was down to 88.70 
by the close of business on Wednesday. The industrial 
index in the same period fell from 191.8 to 187.8. All 
sections of the market moved . Even the gold 
share index dropped from 77.73 to 76.21. The table shows 
the movements of selected gilt-edged stocks and industrials 


since theaday before the autumn budget. Selling particularly 


in the gilt-edged market this week was widespread and 
partly—speculative. : 
‘to rationalise a movement on {¢ 
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Yole trucks are on the job! a 
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Yale industrial lift trucks are handling heavy materials of all kinds, materials which formerly % , Fy A "i 
were lifted and moved with backbreaking, gruelling human effort. But, no matter where Yale Vea & 
trucks are used — no matter where Yale trucks are made; whether in the U.K., Europe, U.S.A., cee Oe 

or anywhere in the world — you can be sure that wherever you buy, they will be manufactured oo Wo 

from American design to the exact same high standards which have been synonymous with ae 4 *! ih 
Yale & Towne since 1868. When you are considering equipment to solve your handling probiems, ea : a i 
insist on Yale, your guarantee of quality. af ¥}) +e - 
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HOLLAND FENWICK SWEDEN We TE: 
Yc0 Eyle & Ruygers Rotterdam Saint-Oven, Seine, France ® Milan, Italy ¢ Barcelona, Spain A[® V. Lowener, Stockholm ae Foe 
THE MANUFACTURING CO., CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. Be ei) 
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It is the interest of the commercial world 


that wealth should be found everywhere— 


. 


EDMUND BURKE 1729-1797 
We draw our energy supplies from Yorkshire—-and Iraq; our corn from Hampshire—and 
the Argentine; our timber from Inverness, and the Baltic Coast. Nature has scattered tin, 
rubber, copper and cotton throughout the world. The continents exchange her riches. 

But there is another kind of wealth besides the bounty of Nature — that to be found in 
men’s brains, and in their vision of the future. It is present in every section of the community; 
without it the deepest mine and richest oil-field would remain geological curiosities. It 
can transform the poorest raw material into the most useful or important finished product. 
Its aids are courage and knowledge. 

Modern industry forms the framework within which Nature’s wealth, and man’s, can each 
work together. In alliance, they provide the material basis for our civilization, and for the 
human values that spring from it. With each new discovery of wealth, in desert or 
mountain, or in a man’s own head, those foundations are deepened and consolidated. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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jock at Geneva, cam all be cited as causes for the present 
decline. That does not alter the fact that when investors are 
not in the mood to sell the market can take threats like 
these in its stride. But when investors are in the selling mood 
and jobbers have not foreseen it, the decline is magnified. 
In the industrial share market further selling had been 
foreseen, but in the gilt-edged ‘market jobbers seem to 
have been taken by surprise. 

In the gilt-edged market the present wave of selling may 
be passing, but the market will remain subject to other 
pressures. One of these is the sharpening competi- 









PRICE Oct. 25 | Oct. 27 | Nov. 4 | Nov. 10 









Conversion 4% 1957/8.... 99.4 | 99% 
Br. Elec. 44% 1967/9 ....° 98 98} 
Conversion 34% 1969 .... 894 87} 
Br. Transport 3% 1978/88 76} 734 
War Loan 34%... «+4. ye TT? 74 

ICI (1) .....sta0¥ gees 48/44} 47/3 


Imperial Tobacco (f1).... 58/6 
‘Shell’ Bearer (£1) .. 2-20 
Vickers -({1) . .:< acon eee 


Woolworth (5s.)} oeeee eee 





tion for the few favours that the new issue market can 
still bestow. The market had an unwelcome reminder of 
that competition this week in the shape of the Rhodesian 
and Nyasaland Federation’s issue of {10 million 5 per cent 
stock 1975/1980 at £99 10s. Evidently the Federation 
and its advisors have done their best to ensure that the 
terms should be attractive. It is the first occasion for 
many years on which a trustee stock has been offered with 
a § per cent coupon and below par. The flat yield is 
{5 os. 6d. and the redemption yield to the latest date 
{£5 os. 8d. per cent, and only {10 per cent is payable on 
application. The market naturally read the issue as yet 
more evidence of the shortage of funds for investment and 
the terms announced on TueSday contributed to the weak- 
ness of the gilt-edged market. 


} 


: Exports Highest Ever 


a previsional returns of British overseas trade in 
October contain both good and disappointing news. 
Exports were higher than ever before, amounting to {268.1 
milion fob. This was £32 million—13} per cent— 
more than the monthly average in the first nine months and 
£4 million above the previous peak in August, when the 
bulk of the over-spill from the transport strikes was being 
cleared. Exports are normally high in October after the 


Summer slackness, and it is impossible to guess how much 


of last month’s exceptional figure is attributable to ship- 
ments previously held up by the strikes. Imports, unfor- 
tunately, were also high ; the total of £333.4 million cif was 
£13 million—4 per cent—more than the average in the 
frst nine months and £29 million higher than in September. 
That dampens earlier hopes that monetary policy was 
beginning to bite on imports. With re-exports also higher 
@! {12.8 million, the gross visible trade deficit was £52.5 
million, slightly higher than in September but nearly 
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£23 million below the average for the first nine months. 

Exports to North America shared in the advance ; in fact 
they reached a new record of £33 million, which was £7.3 
million—29 per cent—more than the nine-monthly average. 
Shipments to the United States set a new record of {19.2 
million, but shipments to Canada still lagged behind at 
£13.8 million. 


Dollar Drive Again 


HE renewed dollar export drive that was launched this 
week at a dinner of what Sir William Rootes called the 
“top brass” of British industry, and sped on its way at a 
press conference which was itself somewhat. brassbound, 
is a rather fresh technique in this Government’s dealings 
with business. It has carefully been channelled through the 
Dollar Exports. Council, which is largely composed of 
businessmen, and emphasis is being placed upon the rewards 
of exporting to dollar markets in the United States, Canada, 
and Latin America, rather than on telling business to do 
what the Government thinks the economy needs. 

Both the rewards and the needs are very real. The dollar 
markets are large, rich, and growing ; so is their propensity 
to import. Britain’s exporters have very creditably been 
gaining an increasing share of the United States’ import 
trade since the war, though they have not quite as much 
of it as they had in 1938 ; in Canada, where imports per 
head of population are more than four times as high, Britain 
has been losing business, and does only half the share of 
imports that it did before the war ; and its share of Latin 
American trade has not been rebuilt to anything approach- 
ing the prewar proportion, though Germany has been ab!- 
to encroach quite markedly upon the dominating position 
of the United States in those markets. Yet individual British 
companies, when they take the trouble, have found these 
dollar markets extremely rewarding. The starkest expression 
of the need is the increase of more than 40 per cent in 


Britain’s dollar bill for imports over the first three quarters - 


of this year. 

Sir Edward Boyle, at the press conference as at the dinner, 
emphasised that it was the Government’s policy 

to make dollars readily available for all kinds of trading 

jnvestments in Canada and the United States which will 

increase our exports to that area, increase the supply of raw 

materials available to British imterests, or promise a ‘righ 

yield on invested ‘capital. 
Both Ministers emphasised that despite the Government’s 
concern at some recent American decisions affecting import 
trade, it remained assured that the United States was not 
departing from a generally liberal trade policy. The attitude 
they have to soothe, as regards both these matters of impo:t 
policy and the commercial difficulties of the dollar marke:s, 
had been epitomised the week before in Sir Edward's 
hearing by Mr J. L. S. Steel, a director of ICI and chairman 
of the British National Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce: “If I had charge of a small busi- 
ness making a useful product, nothing would-induce me to 
try to export it ro the United States.” It is precisely that 
task of inducement that the Dollar Exports Council and 
the Government have to attempt. 
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Union-Castle Plan Revised 


ERMS of the offer to ordinary stockholders of Union- 
7. Castle Mail Steamship Company to exchange into the 
shares of a holding company. controlled by Clan Line 
Steamers have been slightly modified. The new offer is 
ros. nominal of ordinary capital in the new company for 
each {1 of Union-Castle ordinary capital in place of 8s. 
nominal of ordinary capital plus 4s. nominal of 6 per cent 
preference capital originally offered. The offer to Clan 
Line shareholders is also increased—from eight £1 shares 
in the new company for each 3 £1 Clan shares to 41 Ios. 
ordinary units for each 7 £1 Clan shares (equal to about 
58s. 6d. nominal of the new capital in place of 53s. 4d.). The 
new company is thus’ to have an ordinary capital of 
£6,430,000 in place of {5,552,000 and still to pay 16 per 
cent—a further loosening of the Cayzer pursestrings. In 
terms of prospective income, Union-Castle ordinary share- 
holders are offered a small improvement, and in terms of 
control their proportion of the new company’s equity goes 
up from: 40 per cent to 42} per Cent. 

From the preliminary skirmishing that has already taken 
place two facts emerge. The boards of Union-Castle and 
Clan Line disclaim any thought of pushing the merger 
through against the wishes of the majority of the ordinary 
stockholders in either company. That removes the most 
objectionable feature of the scheme—the possibility that the 
votes of the Union-Castle preference stockholders might be 
used to override the wishes of the majority of the ordinary 
stockholders.. But it is doubtful whether the concession 
(too little and too late) will detach many from the opposition 
now organised: and in full cry. The decision not to use— 
at least not to-abuse—the bludgeon of the preference votes 
may therefore mean that the plan is already dead. A week 
ago, Mr H. C. Drayton announced that the opposition 
had the support of 50 per cent of the Union-Castle ordinary 
stock and 40 per cent of that company’s total votes. ‘These 
figures naturally may not now be exact, but the opposition 
is formidable. 

The other conclusion already discernible: is that which- 
ever way the battle ends, a drastic reorganisation of the 
Union-Castle directorate can hardly now be avoided. New 
money and new blood have long been needed.. Now the 
opposition shareholders .are bitterly blaming their gwn 
directors. Mr Drayton accused them last week of with- 
holding information, and his argument calls for an answer. 
A month of active sharedealings has already elapsed since 
the offer was first mooted. Shareholders have had no 
valuation of assets yet, and Mr Drayton argues that some 


information not granted to shareholders in general must ~ 


have been supplied to the Cian Line directors as a basis for 
the offer. Unless it is suddenly converted by the full offer, 
which goes out to stockholders this weekend, the opposition 
will therefore press ahead with the requisition for a meet- 
ing. At such a meeting three-fourths majorities—probably 
out of reach—would be needed to force a capital reorganisa- 
tion, but simple majorities would suffice to remove directors. 
The final choice for shareholders may therefore be between 
new money and management provided by Clan Line and 
the Cayzer family at the cost of losing control, or the same 
commodities provided by the opposition. The opposition 


‘production of several. of Argentina’s staple exports is 


_ Timers in the 40,000-tons class within less than a fortnight 
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has not yet shown its whole hand, but the shipping knoy. 
ledge of Mr Jack Billmeir and the financial resources con 
lied by Mr Drayton seem to be among its cards, 


‘ 


2 


Death of a Salesman 


pes month the new government of Argentina devalued 
the peso and took other steps towards exchange reform, 
Now it has announced another major step towards Setting | 
external trade free. According to Dr Bunge, the Minister of 
Commerce, the government wishes to replace bilateralism 
by multilateralism, and state trading by private trading, 
IAPI, the state trading agency, is to be liquidated and other 
state intermediaries, such as the national institute of grains 
and elevators and the national meat institute, are to be 
“rationalised.” IAPI will always be the symbol of Peron’s 
policy of milking agriculture for the benefit of the towns. 
In the early postwar years this was simply a matter of pay- 
ing the farmer a fixed price far below the price at which 
IAPI sold his produce abroad ; latterly, when world prices 
had fallen, the price that the farmer received never kept 
pace with the domestic inflation. Is it surprising that today 


smalier than before the war ? This year the agency, while 
retaining its monopoly for the import and sale of oil and 
certain other materials, lost two of its major exports. The 
institute of grains and elevators became wholly responsible 
for the marketing of grains and the meat institute took over 
responsibility for the marketing of meat. 

It should not take long to wind up IAPI, and the private 
organisations stand ready to take over. What of the 
“ rationalisation ” of the other agencies? The meat com- 
panies, which are now obliged to act as the agents of the 
meat institute, will no doubt act as principals again. In the 
grain trade, however, it is hardly to be expected that the 
elevators, which were nationalised as long ago as 1941, will 
be returned to their former owners, the big international 
grain houses. But the government’s statement suggests that 
it would like the private trade, which now buys on fob 
terms, to take over the marketing of grain from the interior 
onwards. Official intervention, it is said, will be limited to 
fixing minimum prices and to taking up grain—and other 
produce—at the minima if private offers are too low. The 
international grain houses would probably be willing to 
co-operate provided that they could come to a satisfactory 
arrangement with the government for the renting of eleva- 
tor space. The grain institute’s outstanding commitments 
and stocks cannot be disposed of quickly, but the govert- 
ment will probably seek to relieve it of its marketing func- 
tions as soon as possible. The international grain houses, 
which lost much of their business as a result of political 
favouritism, would no doubt seek assurances that they would 
be allowed to trade on equal ternis. 


New Liner Orders 


T is somewhat ironic that at a time when the eclipse of 
J travel by sea due to competition frem the air is being 
prophesied, orders should be announced for three passenget 
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A transistor ong beady ie ent kind of valve — 
may ina , or in equipment 
that controls whole industrial plants. They.are made 
by British Thomson-Houston — and AEI. 


LARGE SZsMau 


Electrical equipment may weigh hundreds of tons or but 
a fraction of an ounce. This turbo-alternator is part of 
an installation which covers an acre of ground, the tiny 
transistor barely a thumbnail. Both are made by A.E.I. 
companies. Associated Electrical Industries is a practical 
partnérship of great firms collaborating in research and 
economy of manufacture. 





An investment in AEI is an investment in all these companies 3 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 


Metropoitan-Vickes Electrical Co. Ltd. 
Birlee Ltd. 

Coldretor Ltd. 

The Edison Swan Electric Co. Led. | tas 
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Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. ee 
Sunvie Controls Ltd. Re} 

Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. : 
Australian Electrical Industries Ply. Ltd. 
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The Holland-America Line announced the placing of 
order for a new trans-Atlantic liner of this size to run with 
the Nieuw Amsterdam, and little more than a week later 
came an intimation from the P & O group that the P & O 
and Orient Lines had plans under “ immediate considera- 
tion” for the building of two 40,000-ton liners for the 
service to Australia. The more difficult decision to take 
was perhaps that of the Dutch line, as it is on the North 
Atlantic that competition from the air is keenest. But 
despite the enormous growth of trans-Atlantic travel by 
air, travel on this route by sea is still increasing. 

From the technical aspect, the British ships will represent 
the greater advance. “The new Dutch liner (to be called 
Rotterdam) will be similar in dimensions and tonnage to 
the Nieuw Amsterdam, but the Orient-P & O vessels will 
be a good 10,000 tons larger than any of the six vessels 
that maintain the group’s Australian service at present, and 
will also be five knots faster. If the volume of trade and 
the depth of water at the terminal ports permit, an 
increase of size is the logical way of keeping down operating 
costs, and the higher speed follows more or less auto- 
matically for economic reasons. 

The P & O orders, it has been reported, may be followed 
for orders for four new 18,000-ton liners from the Royal 
Mail Line, though the company has not confirmed this. 
These orders will be welcomed by British shipyards, 
despite‘ their full order books. The great majority of 
present orders are for tankers or cargo vessels, and 
with ships of these types the proportion of work 
for the finishing trades (those concerned with the 
fitting out of accommodation spaces) is low. Passenger 
liners, and to a lesser extent warships, serve to correct the 
balance. One yard where the balance of work at present 
is particularly bad is the Belfast shipyard of Harland & 
Wolff, Ltd. This firm built the most recent addition to 


Investment To Come 
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the P & O passenger liner fleet, and will no doubt hope 
to secure one of the two new orders ; it is also, incidentally, 
the yard where Royal Mail vessels are normally built. 


German Steel Passes British 


HE British steel industry is now fairly confident of pro- 
T ducing 19} million ingot tons this year—and fairly 
certain to become the fourth largest producer of crude 
steel in the world, not the third. Its output in October, 
399,500 ingot tons a week, brought the annual rate for the 
first 10 months of 1955 to 19,615,000 ingot tons, and the 
industry normally produces more steel in November and 
December than the average for the rest of the year. But the 
West German industry, which produced almost as much 
steel as the British last year — 1,430,000 tons a month, 
against Britain’s 1,543,000 tons — has this year moved 
decisively ahead. In the first nine months of the year it 
produced 15,500,000 tons of crude steel ; in the same period 
Britain’s steel mills turned out 14,600,000 tons. 


Capital for Chemicals 


HE chemical industry, successful at exporting and 
successful at holding its prices down, has bulked 
large among the seekers of new capital this week. No fewer 
than four major capital projects have been announced: 
Marchon, nursed to maturity by ICFC, is to be sold to 


by British firms in July totalled just over 
£6 million and another {1.7 million 
worth of business came from overseas, 


_* is difficult to detect signs of any 
slackening in the pace of industrial 
investment from the latest information 
about plans for new factories and orders 
for machine tools. The Board of Trade 
has announced that between July and 
September this year it approved 813 
projects for new factories with a com- 
bined floor area of 20} million sq. ft. 
Although this is less than the 29.6 
million sq. ft. authorised in the previous 
three months (which iftcluded four 
gigantic projects) it is somewhat more 
than the Board’s first estimate of the 
plans it approved in the third quarter of 
1954; and the scale of applications in 
August and September were quite up 
to the level of earlier months if the large 
projects are left out. 

Provisional figures of new factory 
space started and completed between 
April and June this year, at 15.2 million 
and. 8.5 million sq. ft. respectively, 
are very much higher than the first 
estimates that were made for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
The Board of Trade suggests that the 
final figure for schemes on which con- 


struction began in the second quarter, 
may be 17-18 million sq. ft., which com- 
pares with 12.6 million sq. ft. started 
between April and June last year. There 
may be a thinning out of plans yet to be 
formed, and a higher proportion of 
current projects may never reach 
fruition ; but the vast number of schemes 
in the pipeline must mean a hefty 
increase in production space later next 
year. 


New orders for machine tools placed 


FACTORY BUILDINGS 
Area: mn sq ft 
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against £3.8 million and {1.5 million in 
July, 1954. This is a much smaller in- 
crease in comparison with the previous 
year than the 50 per cent recorded 
between January and June. Even if the 
flow of new orders is now starting to 
tail off, as the industry is inclined to 
believe, it still has over £90 million of 
business on hand and its physical output 
has grown this year only by about a 
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Albright and Wilson for £2.6 million ; Albright and Wilson 
is raisng £43 million to make the purchase and extend its 
other activities ; Shell Chemicals announced a £1} million 
detergent project 5 and Laporte Industries is to raise over 
{2 million. 

The offer that Albright and Wilson. has made for the 
entire share capital of Marchon and that of its partly owned 
subsidiary, Solway Chemicals, should remove the capital 
shortage this group has suffered from for some time. Even 
for a chemical manufacturer, the Marchon group has grown 
quickly ; and it is now selling in four highly competitive 
markets—synthetic detergent materials, sulphuric — acid, 
phosphates, and cement. The institutions that have pro- 
vided £33 million of the £43 million capital it employs 
might reasonably feel that their work was done, but the 
timing is not good for a public offer. The Treasury has lent 
{2.35 million under the Distribution of Industry Act to the 
subsidiary, which operates the sulphuric acid plant. ICFC 
holds £476,000 ordinary and preference shares in the two 
companies. A £600,000 debenture was placed last July 
with the Prudential Assurance Co. And Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet owns a tenth of the Marchon equity. The rest of the 
group’s share capital—about £340,000—is held by the 
directors. Up to last December the group had tucked 
{£400,000 away in reserves ; it made a profit last year (before 
tax) of over £280,000, before the acid plant came into 
operation. 

For Albright and Wilson the acquisition will open up 
new fields. To provide the, purchase price and to pay for 
further expansion at Marchon and in its existing activities, 
that company is making a rights issue of six million §s. 
ordinary shares on the basis of one new share for every 
two §s. units of ordinary stock already held. The issue 
price, still to be fixed, will be in the region of 15s. 6d. ; the 
stock now stands at 20s. 14d. 

Shell Chemicals, which supply alkylbenzene, a petroleum 
based detergent ingredient, to manufacturers of synthetic 
detergents, are building a plant at Shellhaven with an initial 
capacity of 20,000 tons a year. The plant should be ready 
in January and will be the first major chemical unit to come 
into operation at Shellhaven. The Laporte rights issue 
involves 34 million $s. ordinary shares at 12s. 6d. each on 
the basis of one for three '5s. ordinary stock units held. The 
issue brought the existing units down from 17s. 3d. to 
148. 9d., the new shares changing hands nil paid at around 
2s. premium. Proceeds of this issue will help to pay for an 
increase in the group’s output of hydrogen peroxide, 
titanium oxide and other products. 


A Spurt in Hire Purchase 


IGNS of vigorous hire purchase buying in October are to 

be found in the latest returns from HP Information. 
In particular, a sharp jump in the number of HP sales of 
new cars is reported. An element of budget forestalling— 
fears of higher purchase tax that proved well founded and, 
perhaps, of fears of further restrictions on hire purchase 
terms that did not—probably helped to swell the month’s 
figures, although the normal seasonal trend in hire purchase 
motor sales is now slightly upwards. 
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The total number of contracts reported during October was 


NUMBER OF HP CONTRACTS 


| Oct., | Sept., Oct., 


| 1954 , 1955 1955 
Wee parte EOE 4,784 | 6012 | 8,295 
Secondhand cars... sisi ciccceee 21,254 | 26,068 26,075 
Commercial vehicles........... 5,436 7,030 7,650 
Motor cycles and side cars .... | 15,147 | 17,261 | 15,591 
Cran se bees bk SB 1,097 | l 1,149 


Source : HP Information 


60,571 compared with 59,357 in September and with 52,309 
in October last year. 


Automation in the Small Firm 


O judge by their response to Mr John Diebold’s lecture 
. on automation the large sample of British managers 
gathered at the British Institute of Management’s conference 
at Harrogate last week felt that this development in pro- 
duction technique was the most interesting—if sometimes 
two-edged—gift to management from the scientist of all 
those discussed at the various meetings. Not all business 
men were prepared to swallow the need for a grandiose 
“ philosophy of feedback ” to transform their outlook in the 
factory. But there was evident agreement on the need for 
mechanical and electronics engineers to get together in a 
new partnership to exploit the practical possibilities. Before 
Mr Diebold spoke, there had already been lively exchanges 
in another sectional meeting on the performance of the 
British machine. tool industry in recent years, and some 
allegations that production men had to go abroad both for 
special purpose and standard tools-that a measure of enter- 
prise would have produced at home. Mr Diebold gave it 
as his opinion that machine tools designed for fitting with 
tape electronic controls were a promising competitive export 
line for Britain and added a rosy picture of the dollar market 





Are you 
PLOUGHING BACK ENOUGH 


to keep pace with changing 

capital replacement costs ? 

Our indices for nearly twenty 
types of equipment are the 

most economical way of measuring 


the rise in costs‘over the last fifteen years. 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511 Extension 48. 
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for them ; whereupon a Dutch delegate rose to explain the 
fruitful collaboration of a Dutch and a French firm in 
developing a range of such tools, simple and flexible in use, 
for even small factories. There was some fluttering of the 
conference “ Who’s who” as he did so. 


A general disposition to regard automation primarily as 
a légical further extension of mechanisation—even though 
it makes possible some processes and products that have 
hitherto not been possible by older methods—did not detract 
from a rapt interest in the catalogue of the uses made of 
“ automation ” by American firms, large and small, reeled 
off by Mr Diebold. There was much discussion of the 
application of instrumentation to the small firm, which 
thereby may steal a march on its competitors, though the 
purchase of electronic equipment such as computors by the 
smaller firm must be regarded as a spur to rather rapid 
expansion of operations to keep it working fulltime. This, 
however, is but one of the complications introduced by new 
scientific advances to management routine; managerial 
adjustment to science was the theme of the conference. The 
rival draw to Mr Diebold was a session on maintaining the 
health (and nervous equilibrium) of the manager. That too 
was well patronised. 


Should Poachers .Play the Game? 


ost of the wage rates negotiated in collective bar- 
gaining are formally minimum rates, but if any 
employers’ association is to maintain its bargaining power 
it must try to ensure that none of its members pay more. 
Employers, however, are perhaps at all times more com- 
petitive animals than trades unionists, and less easy to keep 
in line ; in times like these, their competitive zest to obtain 
the scarcest resource of all, labour, is liable quite to extin- 
guish their desire to co-operate in resisting wage increases. 
During this summer readiness to pay more than the stan- 
dard rate has been only one of the methods used to lure 
labour to one’s factory; special bonuses, and gifts to 
workers who introduce recruits, have been among the 
further blandishments offered. Among the better boys 
of the trades association this opportunism goes by the name 
of “poaching” ; and it is not surprising that the British 
Employers’ Confederation, at a recent two-day coriference 
on “Industrial Relations” in London, should com- 
plain darkly of “short-sighted actions” by individual 
employers that “ easily damage each other’s interests ” and 
“in the long run harm themselves as well.” 

Where prices are broadly competitive, the companies 
that are prepared to pay higher wages tend necessarily to 
be the more efficient ones, and the public benefits when they 
do attract labour from less efficient competitors. Labour 
“ poaching,” therefore, deserves mainly to be considered as 
one of those usefully emotive terms, like “ cut-throat” 
competition, for those who want to protect the weak from 
any strong winds that blow in the market economy— 
though on occasion companies that pay higher wages than 
the rest are merely inviting labour to join them in a carefree 
conspiracy against the consumer. 
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Expansion in Steel 


TT steel industry finds itself with no dramatic plan ig 
hand, having largely completed the spectacular pro- 
jects in its postwar development. But it is engaged op 
many important schemes over the next two or three years 
that are designed to raise the industry’s crude steel out. 
put towards the 224 million tons that the projection of the 
present level of demand seems fo imply. One good example 
of such development—significant because it comes from ; 
group covering a wide spectrum of the steel industry—j 
the heavy programme in which the constituent units of the 
United Steel companies are engaged. The Samuel Fox 
subsidiary, which specialises in alloy and stainless steels, 
is installing a new 8o-ton electric furnace alongside the 
present 60-ton furnace ; it is reconstructing its billet mill 
and installing a new rod and bar mill—all at a cost of {5.2 
million. At Steel, Peech and Tozer work has started ona 
new medium width strip mill to cost £3.3 million ; this will 
also be in production in two years’ time and its output is 
already booked. Thirdly, the great mild steel works at 
Appleby-Frodingham—the scene of major advances in ore 
preparation, sintering, blast furnace practice and steel 
making since the war—is to spend {£24 million on a new 
battery of 66 coke ovens, and the reconstruction of the 
Appleby plate mill will cost £3.2 million. 

On the major projects alone, therefore, United Steel faces 
commitments of the order of £14} million, and the total 
bill will doubtless be considerably expanded by lesser, 
though still considerable, ancillary development. The bulk 
of these expenditures can no doubt be met from internal 
resources—earnings set aside in various forms in 1953-54 
were of the order of £54 million, and in the latest year to 
September 30th they will*no doubt be even higher. More- 
over, the group has presumably drawn the balance of {6.6 
million on its 43 per cent debenture stock subscribed by 
the Steel Agency during the past year. 

The Ravenscraig scheme of Colvilles, near Glasgow, 
which is to cost £22 -million, and should be in production 
in the autumn of 1957, is designed to produce 350,000 tons 
of iron and 400,000 tons-of ingots a year. This will use 
mainly imported ore. The present plan provides for one 
blast furnace of 2§ ft. 9 in. diameter (the “ Queen Victoria” 
furnace at Appleby - Frodingham, incidentally, is of 
28 ft. 6 in. diameter) and three. 200-ton open-hearth steel 
furnaces. Finishing will be carriéd out at the Lanarkshire 
and Dalziel mills a mile or two away. “The physical posst- 
bilities of expansion at Ravenscraig after the first stage of 
construction has been completed are impressive ; but the 
second stage rests on future decisions. 


Vans in Higher Gear 


think they ought to be selling more 


F the major car firms 
] cars than they are, particularly overseas, they si ould at 
least have little cause for complaint about their commercial 
~vehicle sales. In the first eight months of the yc: = 
- production of commercial vehicles rose by 27 pet c¢"': . 
the greater part of this boom has béen occurring '" " 
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MOTORS 


Fractional Horsepower 


BTH fractional horsepower motors are second 
to none in quality and proved performance. 
All types are available in sizes to meet every 
domestic, commercial, and industrial need. 

Precision-built of highest grade components, 
and fully tested, they will give long and 


trouble-free service. 


No manufacturer can offer a wider choice in 
fractional horsepower motors. Whatever the 
conditions of service or type of drive, there is 


a BTH motor well suited to the job, 





te BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON company Limited 


Member of the AE! group of companies RUGBY - ENGLAND 
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men of few words say 


ink Plymouth 


please 


and earn the respect of all who appreciate that REAL 
pink gin should be prepared with PLYMOUTH GIN. 
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Whenever, wherever, however, you drink gin, you strike 
a shrewd blow for old-time standards when you call for 


PLYMOUTH GIN 


BOTTLE 34/6 HALF BOTTLE 18/~* QTR.BOTTLE 9/5 * MINIATURE 3/8 "U.K. ONLY 
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to your nearest branch. 
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DAY TRIPS. You can leave in the 
morning, travel from 350to 500 Km., 
have several hours in which to 
conduct your business and return 
the same evening, in comfort. 
Examples: Day return trips from 
PARIS include La Rochelle, Lyon, 
Antwerp or Sarrebruck. 


HALF-FARE CARDS which entitle the 
holder to unlimited travel between 
two i stations or in a partic- 
ular zone at half the standard fare can 
now be purchased without deduction 
from the basic travel allowance. 


GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
(CAPITAL & RESERVES £2,000,000) 


Henry Gardner & Co. Ltd. provide manufacturers 
and producers of raw commodities with an 
economical method of marketing their products 
throughout the world. This assistance in problems 
of shipping, insurance, finance and the sale and 
distribution of British goods overseas has been 
valued by many leading manufacturers. For further 
information please apply to our Head Office or 


HEAD OFFICE:—2 METAL EXCHANGE BLDGS., 
LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC3 
Telephone: MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
Telegrams: Nonfermet, Telex, London 
Cables : Nonfermet, London 


143 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 2 
Telephone: Blackfriars 3641 


LANSDOWNE HOUSE, 41 WATER STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 3 - Telephone: Central 6471 


98 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C2 
Telephone: Douglas 5433 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 
| -%0 be cute! 


 §=And go by French Railways to be on time. Their service 

and comfort are unequalled, and many economies make them 
the businessman’s most practical means of travel within France 
and tothe borders beyond. To quote the Loudon Evening Standard 
—“French Railways lead Europe for speed and punctuality.” 


OVER-NIGHT TRIPS. Youcan leave in 
the evening, travel from 500 to 600 
Km., stay the night at an hotel, de- 
vote most of the following day to 
our affairs and return that night. 
Soonipies: Over-night return trips 
from PARIS include Bordeaux, 
Grenoble, St. Nazaire or Zurich. 


NEW DIESEL RAILCARS. Ideal for 
businessmen! New diesel railcars 
offer travellers high speed with noise- 
less running and complete comfort on 
many long-distance non-electrified 
runs between large centres. 


FRENGH RAILWAYS 


Book through any good Travel Agent 
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harvests and health 


The snake was an ancient symbol of Time 
and the turning year, Ww ith its earth-seasons 
of spring planting, summer growth, 
autumn harvest and winter sleep. 


. ; <o) 
And the snake of 4sculapius has <i 
sees 


since classical times, been a symbol of healing. 
Agriculture to produce man’s food, 
and medicine to care for his health... 
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The improvement of crops 

has been the main business of Fisons 

for a hundred years and more, 

almost since the science and production 

of chemical fertilizers began. 

And, in recent years, Fisons have struck roots 
in the field of chemicals for medicine. 

Fisons today contribute to the harvests 


and health of the world. 
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FISONS LIMITED - Harvest House - Felixstowe - Suffolk. .............cccceseee: 
FERTILIZERS * HEAVY CHEMICALS 
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POTEET OSH HERES HEE ESTEEM SESE HERE TEF FHF EERE EEE RRR HER EEE RHE REE SEE HESS Seereeeeereeeeee 


Fisons are among the largest manufacturers. ..........cceecee0csecsecracesecosecccesesDBavecessecsssstes 
in Great Britain of pharmaceuticals, medicinal 
food preparations and fine chemicals for 
Industry. Many of Fisons products in 


these fields are household names 
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lighter ranges of lorries and vans which the car manufa>- 
turers make in large quantities. The whole industry turned 
gut 202,000 vehicles during these eight months, 112,000 
for the home market and 90,000 for export against 78,000 
and $1,000 last year. Home sales of vans with carrying 
capacities smaller than 15.cwt. were up by 61 per cent, and 
deliveries for export were up by 14 per-cent. In the range 
of larger goods vehicles with capacities between 15 cwt and 
6 ton home deliveries advanced 31 per cent and exports 
gi per cent. Only in the heaviest classes of trucks and 
special duty vehicles was the growth less than moderate: 
deliveries to home customers rose by only 2 per cent and 
exports by 63 per cent. Car manufacturers are barely 
represented in the higher ranges ; the makers of the heavier 
lorries all have substantial backlogs of orders reaching up 
to a year and a half for some of their models. 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE OUTPUT 
Jonuory— August: 1955 and 1954 


Thousands 
250 


The increase of only 114 °per cent im exports of these 
vehicles should be compared not with the massive growth 
in sales at homé, but with the much smaller gain in car 
exports and more particularly with the increase of only 
6 per cent in exports achieved by the other major lorry 
producing countries. »Amefican, exports have shown very 
little improvement, and French’ sales overseas have in fact 
fallen. Only the West German industry has chalked up a 
gain—about a quarter more. But this was mainly in lighter 
vehicles such as the Volkswagen Transporter; German 
te are still less than a half the number shipped from 

ritain. / 


Traffie Barriers 


HE only good point in the campaign that the three 

motoring organisations have recently launched against 
the use of parking meters is their insistence that the Minister 
of Transport construct more off-street parking accommoda- 
tion. This is the major and essential part to any balanced 
Programme designed to alleviate traffic congestion in big 
Cites ; and there is yet no sign of any serious programme of 
garage construction. A certain amount of space is being 
reserved for cars in some new shops and office blocks, but 
the relief this will afford will be negligible. The Minister’s 
advisory committee on London traffic reported in 1951 that 
there were 25,000 parked vehicles at peak periods in 250 
miles of streets in the inner area (and 8,000, mostly occu- 
Pied, off-street parking places, including those on bombed 
Sites that have since been built upon); by 1953 the number 
of parked vehicles in the innermost area had risen by about 
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forty per cent. Enforcement of further traffic regulations is 
now becoming a farce ; and it is placing an impossible 
burden upon the police, whose shortage of numbers has 
already become grave. 

The main barrier is the formidable cost of buying land 
to construct garages in central areas ; it frightens private 
enterprise (as it has done in the United States) and even 
the LCC will be willing to build and operate garages only 
if it receives a 75 per cent grant from the Exchequer as well 
as the net revenue of parking meters. Expenditure on 
the scale that has been undertaken in many American cities 
is certainly far more than could be expected here. But the 
construction of the few new roads that for many years have 
been considered essential in British cities has also been 
delayed because of the amount of money they involve. The 
Minister of Transport has lately wielded a pneumatic drill 
ou. his department’s section of the three-mile Cromwell Road 
extension scheme intended to ease westbound traffic into 
and out of London ; when his task has been completed 
in 19§9 it will be the first of its kind to have been cut for 
half a century. A similar scheme, to widen Park Lane, 
still awaits a decision on whether an underpass or a round- 
about should be constructed at its southern end. An 
underpass would be much more costly, but Hyde Park 
Corner is believed to be the busiest traffic intersection in 
the world. 


Advice on Chemical Engineering 


HERE is still a measure of disquiet in the chemical 
— industry about the standard of chemical engineering 
in this country—some of the biggest chemical projects built 
here’ since the war have relied heavily on advice and blue- 
prints obtained from the United States. The industry and 
the plant manufacturers, who have had discussions on this 
since the Cermer report pointed out some of the short- 
comings four years ago, have decided at last that what both 
industries need is not a central research association for 
chemical engineering, but an advisory service “ to stimulate 
a proper appreciation of the economic advantages of applying 
chemical engineering knowledge ” and a research committee 
to look at the engineering requirements of the chemical 
industry and to suggest methods of filling the most notice- 
able gaps. The Association of British Chemical Manufac- 
turers is setting up such a joint research and advisory com- 
mittee, the part of the plant manufacturers apparently being 
restricted to the appointment of a liaison member. It is 
probably true that a substantial amount of research is already 
being done both by manufacturers and universities, and that 
what the industry most needs is the better distribution of 
information about available processes. The ABCM’s comr 
mittee is intended to do this, and to do it where necessary 
on a confidential basis. 


Price Averaging in Sugar 


LL markets are marginal, but some are more marginal 
A than others. The New York sugar market, for one, 


’ js criticised because the turnover can be so small that the 


world price quoted there cannot be called representative. 
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The trade in this country hopes to change that when the 
passage of the Sugar Bill allows the government to return 
all imports of sugar to private hands, and allows the trade 
to reopen the London futures market in raw sugar. London, 
it is hoped, will again set the world price, and a fully repre- 
sentative one. Hence some traders are worried by the 
amount of sugar that British refiners have bought, or have 
taken options to buy, on a price averaging basis; the 
quantity is about $00,000 tons, of which 250,000 tons is 
from San Domingo and 200,000 tons from Cuba. The 


‘ sugar will be for delivery next year at a price based on the 


average of the world price, fas Cuba. It will thus be priced 
on the market but not pass through the market which will 
to that extent be narrowed. 

Such shipments assist buyer and seller to take a longer 
view of the market, but if they form a large proportion of 
the trade, the market price becomes a small tail wagging a 
big dog. Buyers are no doubt aware of this danger. The 
quantity so far affected is small compared with a turnover 
in London that will reach over 3 million tons, but sales 
on a price averaging basis will probably tend to increase 
when arrangements are being made for the purchase of 
Commonwealth sugar from the Sugar Board. 


Nylon Still Tops 


UTPUT of the newer man-made fibres as a whole is still 
growing apace. World output has nearly doubled in 
the past four years, from 212 million Ib in 1951 to 403 
million in 1954, though it remains a mere tenth of world 
production of the first of all synthetics—rayon. By the end 
of 1956 world capacity is expected ro double once more-and 
reach 810 million lb. The expansion is general among 
producing countries and widespread among the synthetic 
fibres. But the United States remains predominant among 
producers, and nylon among the newer synthetics. In its 
latest review* the Commonwealth Economic Committee 
observes that the 
United States _ still 
accounts for over two- 
thirds of world pro- 
duction; nylon ac- 
counted for over half 
the American output 
in 1954 and for an 
even higher propor- 
tion in other 
countries. The capa- 
city for nylon pro- 
duction in the United 
States is expected to 
ris¢ to 320 million 
ih in 1956, compared with an output of 175 million last 
yzar, and plans for expansion ate under way in almost every 
other country where nylon is made. 

There are now more than a dozen types of the newer 
syathetics, grouped into seven main categories: the poly- 
amides, nylon and perlon ; the polyester Terylene, pro- 
duced in the United States under the name Dacron ; the 
polycthylenes ; the acrylic polyvinyl fibres. which, intro- 
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auced mainly m the United States, have had a {,!! share 
of disappointments ; the non-acrylic polyvinyls, developed 
notably in the United States, Japan and Germany ; the 
protein fibres such as Fibrolane and finally the minerg| 
(glass) fibres. It will be some time yet before the most 
appropriate applications for these fibres, alone or in blends, 
have been found, but the prospect is exciting. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Limits sanctioned by the Government for temporary 
borrowings by the nationalised industries will stand at {58 
million on December 31st, compared with {£298 million 
on September 30th last. This reduction, disclosed in a 
Parliamentary answer this week, will result from the ‘avy 
repayments that are now-being made by the Gas aud 
Electricity industries from the proceeds of their £300 million 
of stock issues placed last summer. These official limits 


. give no precise indication, however, of either the amounts 


actually borrowed or of the limits granted by the banks. 
The banking limits that will operate in the new year have 
yet to be determined, but will certainly be much lower than 
those to which the nationalised industries have been 
accustomed in the past. 


* 


Details are announced of the terms on which Hadfields is 
prepared to reacquire Millspaugh, the makers of paper and 
pulp machinery. The offer is two {1 ordinary shares of 
Hadfields (market price 28s. 9d. per share) for seven 
ordinary units of 2s. 6d. (market price 7s. 9d. per unit) in 
Millspaugh. Hadfields acquire any dividend in excess of 
124 per cent declared by Millspaugh for the year ended 
September 30, 1955, and the new shares offered exclude 
the 3} per cent interim dividend recently declared by 
Hadfields. Group profits of Millspaugh before tax for the 
year ended September 30th are estimated at about / 450,000 
(against £209,569). , 


* : 


-The number of industrial insurance policies in force at 
the end of 1954 was 121,200,000 compared with 
121,500,000 at the end of 1953. Im last week’s issue of 
The Economist the figures were reversed and the com 
parison wrongly presented as between 1952 and 1954. The 
net addition to industrial life funds last year was {65-2 
million, not £62.5 million as printed. 


* 


The directors of International Nickel Comp25y of 
Canada have declared a quarterly dividend of 65 cenis and 
an extra year-end dividend of $1.35 on the no p.r value 
common stock—making a total of $3.75 on each unit for 
1955, compared with $2.90 for 1954. Since the announce 
ment the common stock units have gained $14 to sind at 
$1432 on the London Stock Exchange. 
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| Company Notes 


FISONS. From a turnover of £32 
million Fisons earned a profit, after depre- 


ciation and imterest payments, of 
{2,656,276 in the year to June 30th. In 
1953-54 the group gained a profit of 


{2,956,476 from a turnover of £28 million. 
The volume of sales was not lower, but 
the profit margins on fertilisers, despite 
some increase in prices, were squeezed. 
As the chairman, Mr F. G. C. Fison, 
explains, “a continuous rise in cost in 


“ virtually all items entering into fertiliser 


manufacture prevented. the group from 
maintaining profits.” The chief. culprit 
was freight rates. The prices of some of 
the raw materials that the group uses, 
such as phosphate rock, went up, but 
60 per cent of the increase in the bill for 
raw materials was accounted for by 
increases in freight rates, principally on 
phosphate rock. Much of that increase 
took place in the first months of this 
calendar year.. Mr Fison refrains from 
making any direct forecast about imme- 
diate prospects, though -he does say that 
he believes that “the out-turn for the 
farmer this year will be better than he 
has experienced for some time.” And 
British farmers with more money in their 
pockets should bring custom to Fisons. 

Among the group’s immediate concerns 
is the decision by the ernment to 
submit the fertiliser industry to an exami- 
nation by the Monopolies Commission. 
Mr Fison does not consider it yet proper 
to make any detailed comment.’ But he 
fires off an opening shot in expressing the 
hope that 

the Commission will recognise that insofar 

as our OWN activities are concerned at 

least, there are no restrictive practices of 
any importance, the industry is very pro- 
gressive technically, and that profit 
margins are entirely reasonable. 
Mr Fison adds that profits before tax 
In 1953-54 represented a return of only 
10 per cent on sales and in 1954-55 the 
return was smaller. 

Stockholders, who receive a 1§ per cent 
dividend, will note that the group has to 
find big sums of .money, either from 
internal or external sources, to finance 
research and development. Among those 
investment projects can be listed the 
mies development of Fisons Pest Con- 
trol and the spending of about 
million on building a plant at aace 
to convert a proportion of the ammonia 
produced in the Shell Chemical plant into 
fertiliser. 

x 


STANDARD MOTOR. Lord 
Tedder, the chairman—of the Standard 
Motor Company, in his statement 
with the full accounts sets out 
three reasons why liquid resources 
Should be and therefore 
by implication why in° his view the 
ordinary dividend had to be left un- 
changed at 12 per cent. He points to the 
need “to meet competition, to buy the 
‘xpensive capital equipment essential to 
modern production methods, and to help 
‘he country’s fight against inflation.” 


Stockholders, in assessing the future of 
Standard Motor, will undoubtedly con- 
centrate upon the first two of Lord 
Tedder’s arguments. They will also see 
from the consolidated balance sheet that 
on August 31st the company was not 
short of liquid resources. Indeed, despite 
substantial expenditure on fixed capital, 
the total of cash and tax reserve certifi- 
cates came to £8,189,137, compared with 
£3,764,879 the year before. The reinforce- 
ment of liquid resources had been helped 
by the £3 million preference share issue 
and by the ploughing back of nearly {2 
million into reserves. 

The need to meet competition is Lord 
Tedder’s first point. No doubt he is 
keenly aware of the vulnerability of the 
company, whose profit margins are 
smaller than those earned by most other 
motor manufacturers, in competitive 
markets. The increase in purchase tax 
should sharpen that competition. Stan- 
dard Motor is preparing to meet a com- 
petitive struggle by continuing its 
production of the Ferguson tractor, by 
adding to its manufacturing and assembly 
plants abroad and by concentrating at 
home on the production of “ baby cars.” 
Significantly out of a total production of 
435 cars a day, 325 are 8 hp and 10 hp 
models. 

All these steps are linked with Lord 
Tedder’s second argument that liquid 
resources must be conserved to buy the 
new capital equipment the company 
needs. He points out that in 1954-55 the 
company spent about £43 million on new 
plant, equipment, dies and other capital 
assets and is committed to spend at least 
another {£4 million. The programme 
includes a plan for “ the complete revision 
of the company’s factory layouts.” ‘That, 
Lord Tedder adds, will mean “some 
temporary dislocation of production,” 
cutting down output and revenue. 

* 


JOSEPH LUCAS. The summer of 
booming profits, dividends and markets 
has: now given place to an autumn of 
Profits are still high but divi- 

dend payments have become more con- 
servative and stock markets more 
uncertain. The frost of disappointment 
is in the air. Its nip was felt in Throg- 
morton Street this week when Joseph 
Lucas left its ordinary dividend effectively 
unchanged. Following the 100 per cent 
free scrip issue, its directors halved the 
interim ordinary rate and now they have 
halved the final rate. On the new capital 
the dividend for the year to July 31st is 
74 per cent, exactly equivalent, allowing 
for the 100 pér cent scrip issue, to the 
1953-54 payment. Because of the big 
earnings cover on the dividend and 
because the demise of EPL would swell 
those earnings still further investors had 
hoped that the directors of Joseph Lucas 
would be more generous. The winter of 
discontent was made manifest — the 
1 ordinary shares were mar down 
a SL te tes. Ge olen 4 peal oh dg Oe: 

__ per cent). 
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The group’s preliminary profit statement 
is defective in another sense. In a year in 
which the company’s main customers, 
the motor manufactuers, have earned 
record profits it is not clear from the 
Joseph Lucas statement whether profits 
have gone up or not. The statement says 
that the surplus after tax was £1,801,346 
and that the 1953-54 figure was £1,451,498 
“after charging £675,300 for EPL and 
income tax not now required.” The 
Statement goes on: “after allowing for 
these adjustments the comparative figure 
becomes £2,126,798 ” and that in arriving 
at the 1954-55 surplus “a reserve of 
£350,000 has been made to cover increases 
arising on the valuation of basic 
materials.” Amid all that confusion— 
and the statement must rank among the 
most confusing published this year— 
stockholders should cling to the one firm 
fact that taxation absorbs £5,056,177, 
compared with £5,460,127. The 1953-54 
figure for tax included £439,046 for EPL ; 
the inference must be that gross profits 
before tax have risen. But it is only an 
inference. And from a preliminary state- 
ment stockholders are entitled to be 
certain about the trend in profits—not 
merely to infer it. 


. 
ANGLO-ECUADORIAN OIL- 
FIELDS. The battle of bids for the 
control of Anglo-Ecuadorian Oiilfields, 
discussed in these columns on October 
22nd, is over. The two sides, the directors 
of Lobitos (who also constitute the board 
of Anglo-Ecuadorian) and the directors of 
the American company, South American 
Gold and Platinum, have come to terms. 
The settlement has led to a new offer by 
Lobitos to stockholders in Anglo-Ecua- 
dorian. The first offer from Lobitos was 
of four Lobitos 5s. ordinary stock units 
plus ros. in cash for every Anglio- 
Ecuadorian stock unit. The new proposal 
is that the Anglo-Ecuadorian {1 stock 
units should be ‘split into. three 6s. 8d. 
units. For every two of these new units 
Lobitos offers two of its own §s. ordinary 
stock units plus 15s. in cash ; the remain- 
ing 6s. 8d. unit of Anglo-Ecuadorian will 
remain in the possession of the stock- 
holder. Since the second offer both the 
price of the Lobitos units and that of the 
Anglo-Ecuadorian units have fallen (to 
11s. 10}d. and 54s. 6d. respectively). That 
was due to selling by bulls who had been 
hoping that South American Gold and 
Platinum would make a bid better than 
the original Lobitos offer. On current 
prices the new Lobitos offer makes each 
Anglo-Ecuadorian unit worth about 
57s. (compared with the market price of 
548. 6d.). 

Lobitos and South American Gold and 
Platinum will adjust their respective hold- 
ings in Anglo-Ecuadorian, by transferring 
the 6s. 8d. units from one to the other at 
20s. each, until both companies hold 
exactly the same amount of stock. . Each 
company will be represented by the same 
number of directors on the board of 
Anglo-Ecuadorian but Lobitos will 
nominate the chairman, who will have the 
casting vote. In recommending the new 
offer the Lobitos directors point out that 
Anglo-Ecuadorian stockholders will 
receive a larger cash payment; that the 
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management of the company will be 
broadened by the inclusion of the direc- 
tors appointed by South American Gold 
and Platinum, which already possesses 
considerable oil interests in Ecuador ; that 
Anglo-Ecuadorian stockholders will retain 
a direct stake in the company ; and that 
Anglo-Ecuadorian will benefit from the 
retention of a public market in its stock. 
In addition they will secure an interest in 
Lobitos. This amicable settlement has 
much to commend it—especially since it 
does not disturb the plan to transfer con- 
trol of Anglo-Ecuadorian for tax purposes 
to South America. It is worth noting that 
South American Gold and Platinum has 
accepted the original estimate by Lobitos 
that 60s. was a “ fair price ” for the Anglo- 
Ecuadorian stock units. 


* 


IND COOPE AND ALLSOPP. 
Brewers enjoy the increased revenue that 
a fine summer brings with it. The pre- 
liminary report of Ind Coope and Allsopp 
(for the year to September 3rd) suggests 
that the extensive chain of public houses 
controlled by the group, which has taken 
pains to improve the amenities of its 
houses, played its full share in satisfying 
the thirsty this summer, Revenue must 
also as usual have been assisted by the 
sale of bottled beers throughout the 
country. Ind Coope’s total income rose 
from {2,782,250 to £3,223,347 ; deprecia- 
tion (at £418,531) and taxation (at 
£1,200,244) showed little change on the 
1953-54 figures, so that the net profit rose 
from £821,337 to £1,122,716. The direc- 
tors recommend a final ordinary dividend 
of 8 per cent, leaving the full year’s divi- 
dend unchanged at 12 per cent. That 
dividend will be paid on a capital of 
£7,857,006, as increased from £7,669,960 
by the issue of shares made when the 


Planet Trading Company was acquired. 
That acquisition is but one example of 
how the group has been adding to its 
investments in the hotel trade and in dis- 
tributive outlets for. bottled beer. 

At the current price of 8s. 6d. the §s, 
ordinary stock units yield 7;’s per cent, 
a yield that makes some allowance for the 
fact that money is still needed in the busi- 
ness to push the sale of bottled beer and 
to attract a bigger proportion of the 
shrinking number of draught beer 
drinkers into the company’s public houses 
and that, therefore, the directors are likely 
to be cautious about dividends. 


* 


BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS. This company cannot be 
classified simply as a motor manufacturer. 
Indeed, its interests in small arms, cycles, 
motor cycles and machine tools are at 
least as important as those in the produc- 
tion of motor vehicles. Its trading experi- 
ence in the year to July 31st was also 
different from that of the vehicle pro- 
ducers. They have reported increases 
in profits; BSA reports a fall in gross 
trading profits (from £3,079,826 to 
£2,865,676). That decline, the directors 
say, reflects the effects of the dock and 
rail strikes and of “the continued effort 
to maintain the lowest possible selling 
prices in the face of increasing costs.” 
Thanks to a decline in taxation (from 
£1,937,269 to £1,610,992) and thanks in 
particular to the demise of EPL, the con- 
solidated net profit has risen from 
£1,196,416 to £1,610,992. The directors 
have taken this as an opportunity to raise 
the ordinary dividend from the equivalent 
of 8} per cent to 10 per cent. On that 
dividend the £1 ordinary stock units at 


the current price of 37s. yield 5.4 per 
cent. 


THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices 


(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) 


Group Oct. | July | Aug. 
26, | 26, | 30, 
1954 1955 1955 

24% Consols x 80-8 17-8 

Debeniure stocks : 

Industriel -3 | 82-2 | 78-5 
. 84-7 | 81-3 
| 


| 81: 


Preference stocks : 
Industrial -8 | 85- 
Investment trust *4> 81- 


Average Yields 
(per cent) 


Sept. | Oct 
27, | 25, 
1955 | 1955 


Sept. | Oct. Aug. 
27, 25, 2 30, 
1955 | 1955 1955 | 


78-2 | 82-3 


76-7 | 78-7 
80-0 | 80-1 


80-8 84- 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: November 16th 
Next Contango Day: November 16th 
Next Settlement Day: Novembe: 22nd 


LarGce falls occurred in gilt-edged 
securities on Monday when prices were 
lowered on small offerings, and further 
heavy losses followed the announce. 
ment of the projected Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland loan with a coupon ate 
of 5 per cent. The turnover in govern- 
ment stocks was considerably higher, 34 
per cent War Loan being particularly 
active. This issue bore the brunt of the 
selling and declined from 78 xd to 74 xd 
during the week. Old Consols fell to 
5533 4 per cent Funding 1960/90 
at 893 was—as was War Loan—at its 
lowest point for the year. In dealings on 
Thursday gilt-edged prices were firmer. 
Corporation and Dominion stocks were 
all marked down in sympathy. 

German bonds advanced strongly at the 
beginning of the week but lost part of 
their earlier gains later on the news from 
Geneva. Japanese stocks also lost some 
of the ground they had gained before the 
week-end. Greek loans were still sup- 
ported; 6 per cent Peruvian National 
bonds rose 17 to 914 while the Corpora- 
tion debenture issue improved from 87} 
to 88} in anticipation of the scheme of 
arrangement now under consideration. 

Leading industrial stocks were marked 
down in the absence of buyers ; and many 
of the dividends announced recently came 
as a disappointment to investors. In the 
week to the close on Wednesday the 
Financial Times ordinary index declined 
from 193.2 to 187.8, the biggest loss occur- 
ring on Wednesday. Debenhams fell to 
36s. xd, the lowest for the year. The 
bigger interim dividend from Marks and 
Spencer was followed by a fall of 1s. 34. 
in the “ A” shares to 64s., but they rallied 
quickly to 65s. British Xylonite were 
lowered to 44s. after an unchanged 
interim. _ 

Disturbances in the Middle East, were 
reflected in the weakness of British Petro- 
leum and Burmah Oil, but Royal Dutch 
improved to 58. Free State Geduld and 
Randfontein fell to 66s. 6d. and 44s. re- 
spectively on Wednesday, pulling other 
Kaffirs down with them, though a rally 


was staged in late dealings on that day. 
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; FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 
Ordinary stocks : 

Banks *8 104- 
Industrial insurance .... ‘1 151- 
Investment trust -] 256- 
Electrical engineering . . . 

Engineering 

Motors and aircraft 


| 93- 
(137: 
(221- 
1149- 
(182 - 
191: 


Cotton textiles ......... 
Household goods 
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Total bargains 
1955 

Noy 9,421 
Nov. 9104 
9,059 

11,598 

10,442 

9,047 
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“1 |167-7 
128-2 123-9 


Total industrial (all classes) [155-0 168-0 |156-4 153-5 148-1 
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ices, 1955 


m. L to Nov 9 


Low 


96} 
97% 
93 
99 
9914 
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9€ 
914 
89 * 
92; 
834 
865 
783 
89} 
77h 
87} 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


BRITISH FUNDS | Price. 


CUSTOCKS 


Funding 23% "52-57 

War Bonds 24% "54-56... 
War Loan 3% °55-5$ 
Serial Fndg 3% 1955 Asstd 
Conversion 4% *57-58.... 
Serial Funding 23% 

Conv. 2% 1958-59 
Exchequer 2% 1960.... 
lExchequer 3°) 1960 
Savings Bonds 3% °55-65 
Funding 24% on 
Funding 3% ’ 

iFunding 4 op *60- 

Savings Bonds 3, "60-70. 
Exchequer 3% '62-63.... 
Exchequer 24% °63-64. 
Savings Bonds 24%, 64-67 
Savings Bonds 3% 
Victory 4% 20-16 


| 1955 "| 


"65-75. 


| | Price, Yield, 
iNov. 2, Nov. 9, } 
1955 | 
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Prices, 1955 


Jan. 1 to Nov. 9} 
—} (a) (0) (ce) 


High | Low 


46/6 
13/10} 10/- 
39/3 | 27/- 
36/74 | 23/- 
54/- | 
73/9 

41/- | 27/6 
50/- | 28% 
47/10} 34/- 


30/44 | 19/6 
35/- | 24/3 
29/6 | 23/- 
55/3. | 35/- 
34/1} | 24/6 
36/ 02 | | 28/- 


2/4 
15/ 


42/- 


| 34/8} 


31/2} 


17/44 
9/6} 


| Last Two 
Dividends 


Price, a 
N io Ee Nov. 
1955” 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


37/- 
12/9 
33/3 
31/3 
41/6 
69/3 
40/~- 

| 43 

| 40/6 


| 20/6 
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% %  (|STEEL & ENGINEERING) 
4a\ 6 OBS.A. £1 
10§5, 3§aCammell Laird 5/-....! 
3 aColvilles {1 
8 ¢ Dorman Long {1 
34a Guest Keen N’fold £1.) 
5 aStewarts & Lloyds él.| 
4 aSummers (John) {1.. 
4 a United Steel {1 
2}a Vickers {1 
TEXTILES 
4 a Bradford Dyers {1 . 
1 6 Brit. Celanese {1 25 /- 
6} Coats (J. & P.) f1.. f- | 24/— | 
4 a Courtaulds {1 (G* | 40/-* | 
5 a Lancs. Cotton {1 ‘(— | 27/- 
10 6|Patons & Baldwins {1 
| Motor & AIRcRAFT 
34 Bristol Aeroplane 10/-) 
845\British Motor 5/- 
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93 | 
ane / | Nil c\De Havilland {1 
60/- / |  2$a\Ford Motor {1 
70/9 5 a\Hawker Siddeley i. 
52/9 30 c\Leyland Motors {1 . 
133/13 5 a\Rolls Royce {1 
12/3} | 12 cStandard Motor 5/-... 
| SHops & Storgs 
21/7} 


[Funding 3% °66-68 

Conv. 36% 1969. ........ 
Treas. 34% °77-80 

iTreas. 318 "79-81 
[Redemption 3% '86-96.. 
|Funding 34% 999. 2004... 
iConsols 4% aft. Feb. '57.. 
War L’n, 54% aft. Dec. "5 
‘Conv. 34% aft. April "61. . 
Treas. 3% aft. April,’66. . 
ic onsols iY 

Treas. 24° 

|Br. Elec, 44% 

Br, : 

Br. Elec, 3% 


iBr, E 
\Br. Elec. 3 of 
i Br. Gas 4% °69-72 
Br. Gas 34% '69-71... 
i\Br. Gas 3% '90-95.... 


\Br. Trans. 3% *68-73 
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3 a\Boots Pure Drug 5/-.. 
20 b|\Debenhams 10/- 
45 bIGt. Universal 5/-..... 
5 a'Lyons (J.) ‘A’ {1 
17}a/Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-. 
20 a' Woolworth 5/- 
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58/9 


Om 
ta) British Petroleum {1 .|115 14°, 108 ae 
13$5|Burmah {1 75/74 | 71/104 
10 Royal Dutch 100 fi. . 595 | £57) | 
| 10td/Shell Reg. {1 1130/- (1274 
| 169d se L’holds 5/-. .| 41/6 


| 39/6 

24d(Cunard a1 (~* |. 26/69 
Br.T  » 14 urness Withy {1.... /- | 48/- 
[Br Trans. % 1888... 3 ap. & O. Det. £1... 32/6 


4 alAssoc. Elect. £1 
(e) To earliest date, (f) Flat Yield, (t) To latest date, * Ex dividend 5 alAssoc. Port. Cem. fl. 
Assumed average life approx, 12 years. §$ Less tax at 8. 6d. in £ 


7}$a Bowater Paper {1.. 
Tr Pree 155] TRUSTEE [Prce, Pa, | via, ThOB.1.C.C. £1 
Prices, 1954 Prices, 1955 TRUSTEE i ice, 4 alBrit. Aluminium 
os SS Jan.1toNov.9, STOCKS AND | Nov. 9, 
Low |FOREIGN I BONDS 1955 al 1955 | 
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_ High | L 


10ta|Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-. 
. 3 ajCanadian Pacific $25. 
Low 14 4a\Decca Record 4/- .... 
Se ( 4a \Dunlo Rubber 10/-.. 
4 ajEnglish Elect. {1 
9$5\General Elect. {1 
4 ailmp. Chemical {1 .. 
Shien Wee D 
c nter. Nickel n. 
| 100 i tees 34, 59-89 a |MonsantoChemicais5?- 27, 6 | 25/9 
1 | 1294 Ott |Ae a | iett | te | | 14hb\Tate & Lyle £1 68/1} | 66/10} 
102 | 213 | 449 0 518 185 Be 66 / 12$5\Tube Investments {1 . 57/6xr, 57/6 
| 1328 | 212 | 160 . asa ae a 5 a\Turner & Newall {1 . .|101/3 
Hanan 64 % Conv. 1930 248 


High | 


90; | 945 | 79 lust. 33% °65-69-. 
97; | 1018! 87 \Ce aS "13. 
98} | 103} | 874\N. Zealand 4% "16-78. 92 
1 15 61 |L-C.C. 3% aft. 1920 ..| 654° 


80} 84 65 


| §9/-— 
$144 
| 61/ 


6 b Unilever {1 

167 | 254 | 190 5 ta United Molasses 10/-. . 

2$ta|Cons. Tea & Lands {1.| 37/— 

15 cLondon Asiatic Rbr.2/- 2/74 

15 a\United Sua Betong {1) 55/- 
MINES 

20 a\Anglo-Amer. 10/- . 8} 8% i 4 

80 a\De Beers 5/- Bearer... 122/6 126/3 | 7 

sae Free State Geduld 5/-.| 72/6 | 70/7} 

10 a Randfontein {1 48/9 46/3 8 

an ¢ London ae 4/- 
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Prices, 1955 
jan. 1 to Nov. 9 


High 


. 50, is 
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- STOCKS — 1955 | 1955 | 


Low 


58/1} | 45 
16/1} 56 
89/3 72 
87/- 66 
96/10} 74 
69/- | 44 
58/6 | 45 
60/- 

40/1} | 
51/9 - 40 


47 /6 

57/6 

74/- 

10/6 

15/6 

48/6 

48 /- 

Bare. (D.C.O,) £1 . os 

. Bk, of India fi 42/6 42/- 
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Statistics 


UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar, months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 






INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIO 
index : ' 
All tentbeastrte conc ce.x panes nse ess veces cease 
Mining and quarrying .............4.0e+: 
Building and contracting......-........+- 
Gas, electricity and water.........-.+++4. 


Manufacturing, total... e<scccscececceaca 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods 
WHS 6 ois backs dn es Coad hase ees 
Cismedanl See so ka-6c ee one sos te aR 
Textiles and clothing <6 g.6 ice cbsseseee 
Food, drink and tobacco...........-.+.+:. 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 
Com FIC} ec ccts vce odes cas Uw Ring eeeeeen 
PSOID ovo vs ok 65 tas bu ee ee aes 
Steel, ingots and castings .............4. 


Sebeieivhe GONE oc. viois.n ain v5 Skea Bees Spa 


ere eninge MEET, OE re en eee 


OCHS OY x oss aise sien pcdenesbisd-ees 


MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 
Cotton yarn, Sin@l6. 4. noc ccenssccusseve 
Worsted: Fare ies ios ska ks nheeeas steep 
Rayon and synthetic fibres. total ......... 
2 i. SS » Staple fibre.... 
Cotton cloth, Woven .......cisseccse sac eee 
Wonk tallrics, Wowees oii 6 cdiinnv0@satuee 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis ............... 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .......... 
Metal-working machine tools ............. 
Internal combustion engines.............. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses completed : (') 
ROG. oo ca oes bak kate be Bee eae eee 
For petvate OWRO8.. oes cise vec d cose 
For local housing authorities ............. 
Other = 


WHOLESALE SALES(*) 
Textile houses : 
Total home sales 


OO COCO eee eee 


eee meee eee eee eee eee eee 


Men’s and boys’ wear.............-...... 
Piece-goods 


eee eee ewer eee ee eee 


“eee ee eee Oe eee eee ee ee 


RETAIL SALE8(*) 
retailers : 


All merchandise od vice eee s 6ag04 0k bok Ree 
Clothing and footwear 
Household goods 


eee ee eee eee ete ee eee 


ee eee ee eee ee eee eee 


independent retailers : (*) 
Clothing and footwear 
Household goods 


ee 


. STOCKS 
Basic materials : 

Coal, distributed (*) 

Stee 
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oe PP PCP Pee eee Hee ee eee oe eo ee 


Textiles : 
Wholesale houses, total (")................ 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear ("). .. 





Mi: 10-32 | 11-60| 11-77] 8-68 | 10-04] 12-06] 11-95} 7-18, 10-79| ... 
M | mn. kwh 5,166 5,459 6,075 4,972 5,028 5,617 5,636 6,115 | 5,507 | 5,98 
W | mn. ib. | 14-82| 17-97} 19-17] 17-10] 16-43/| 19-80] 14-92 | 14-22} 16:37 
M 3 14-84 | 18-40 | 18-80] 18-29| 14-26 | 20-31] 19-05| 16-63) 14-42| 
M . 23°59 | 34-94) 37-30] 38-05| 35-34! 37-94] 39-86 | 36-71| 35-41| 41-1 
M a 10-59 || 16-85| 19-00] 20-81| 18-53| 19-69] 19-59| 18-77) 16-68| 2:5 
W | mn. yds.| 32-5.) 35-2 38-3} 24-7 38-6 | 38-8} 33-8) 20-4) 31:7) 310 
M |mn. sq yds < 34:-3| 34-5] 34-7] 25-6] 38-6) 34:8) 31-7 25-1 é 
W | 000s 2 ia 14-79] 15-66 | 9-81 14-54] 17-19) 13-51 | wil 18-3 
W a 4-65) 461! 5-17] 4:93) 3-34| 5-61] 6-32) 5-27) 560) 12 
M | "000 tons} 12-58| 12-63| 11-39 10-63 | 9-60} 11-99] 12-80/ 11-81; .. | - 
M |'000 BH 311 306 313 329 429 408 328 
M | "000s 19-99 | 26-56| 28-97] 30-16| 26-84| 31-41] 27-19 | 25:59| 23-92 ns 
Me, 2-86| 5-24| 1-55] 8-08| 7-64| 9-01] 9-89| 9-45| 9-84) 11d 
M ‘ 16-11 | 19-91} 19-58] 20-16| 17-41} 20-37] 16-50/ 15-09) 15-3 2 
M ‘ 1-03 41| 1-83] 1-92/| 1-80} 2-04] 0-80 07; 0-73) 1 
Av. value 
1950=103 9) 9% 95 67; -e2| 135 we i) 6) Ue 
" 90 96 96 65 89} 139 75 0; 8) of 
- 82 91 90 66 68 132 79 76 v4 
. 68 63 52 56 17 47 49 59 
Weekly 
av. value 117 124 132 133 123 129 138 144) 1% 
1950=100 110 113 125 130 107 118 138 150; 101 
; 102 110 125 132} 135 134 118 14, 5 
* 5 94 107 82 92 99] 12) 8 
i‘ 109 120 132 130 128 138 118 137 125 
‘ ¢ 1,118 
000 tons} 15,801 | 17,626 | 15,682 | 15,218 | 14,953 | 16,230] 13,206 | 14,282 | 15.096 | NM, 
- 817} 1112 899} 1159| 1214 iia 946 | 1,086 13% 
” 131-9} 56°3| 61-5] 67-3 “4| W229) 64-3) 99-7) 1072 
is 211-8| 66-8| 67-2] 79-9] 111-6) 97-8] 82-0} 75°5| 9% 
; 189-7} 110-6] 97-5] 101-1} 100-1] 97-1} 117-7} 110-8} 10895 
1950-10 ? yo} us| ™ 
— 100 4 89 95 117 120 119 104 1 ‘ 
. 92 102 107 108 113 118 124 109; 116) - 


(*) Great Britain. (*) Provisional estimate. 


1948=100) 114/ 322} 129) 27) 13} 133] 136] 121!) 17 Ase 
et. sc 


*) 1954 fi clude 
government stocks from August, 1953. (* tuba a incon anes neon oe ee amounting to around 5,000 tons 


Seeger phen anuary, 1955, onwards. Figures for June, July and August for clothing and footwear were 112, 128 and 90, and for household g 
‘ mn E ’ 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages................ Now. 5th | Western Europe 


Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Nov. 

Manpowe®........00seeeereeeseeees Oct. 22nd _—— British Commonwealth ...... This fen 

External Trade............:++++ Oct. 29th Western ae 

Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Oct. 24 

Industrial Profits ............... Oct. 15th - Unised Stetes °:.,................ Oct. 29th 
Works “TWA. crnccvesssccsta »-Oct. 15th 












Monthly averages 1954 
——— 


1952 | 1953 | 1954 


1955 





July | August 





—~. 


Sept. June | July | August | Sept, 


} 


he 


| 





a..f .. oa &, Se 


2 109; 109 110 89 93 110 105 85 | 

nF 103 110 lll 111 111 116 mew ce |... 

i 127 132 142 118 119 132 131 19 | 121 

i 115 123 133 120 115 138 143 126; 121) 

- 127; 129 140 123 116 145 156 ete Bee 

m 124) 138] 155 149 127 163 180 met. 

% 132; 151| 166 158 155 171 172 ee } 
2 99 | 114 | 116 103 98 123 114 et kas 

ss 108; 114 116 112 113 114 126 a a 





'000 tons 4,332 | 4,300} 4298] 3,522] 3,637] 4,315] 4,175] 3,409| 3,552/ 43% 
| 215 229 211 227 223 217 231; 23) 
: 310| 339! 356) 263 326 372 364} 308) 345 | Rt 


a 125-5 | 156-3| 170-2] 161-3; 162-9; 165-5] 170-6; 165-0 153-4 


























a , (*) Exclading 
index numbers for t retailers based on a larger 5a™ 
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ared, 
British C 
ritish Commonwealth 
Sth 
Week 
rnd ; PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 
29th 
Coal | Crude petroleum Electricity 
Monthly averages or 5. ee Suet ices Sree ———————— 
—| sed monte Australia | Canada India | S. Africa | Canada | Pakistan | Australia | Canada | India IN. Zealand) S. Africa 
sno sean hanaincripercao anit matoaiinnsastrsinele wietintanedins ai SM Fi ied tienen cee a ceseseicnienebaitinnesschibists anisnipal a anlaeiadelnanieaicantasedlimedcaiiiinsieiniai 
‘ sap “ ‘000 tons million kwh 
a 973 987  2,362| - 1,336 | mi. %3|} 22 | | 
s............000i wa 1,534 1,033| 2998]  2'335 | 889 19-3 1,079 54st | sss | “986 1,112 
0 epee 1,645 952 3,064 »404 1,062 21-4 1,206 5,761 627 312 1,220 
i 
Sept B, March ......++++0ms 1,641 1,034 3,304 2,778 1,269 | 23-0 1,315 6,635 699 322| 1334 
April ........ semen 1,501 158 3,233 | 2,613 1,012 | 22-7 1,243 6,363 691 311 | 1,293 
—— May ....... >. cane 1,706 848 3,175 | 2,653 1,273 22:2 1,396 6,640 706 345 | 1,414 
fune....... nan 1,708 766 3,075 | 2,647 | 1,435 | 21-4 1,440 | 6,090 716 360 | 1,415 
foly’.......000 smell 1,776 664 ik 2,634 | 1,642 | oa ne 5,903 oa 389 | 1,460 
38-1398 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION ® 
Copper Rubber | Tin Steel Gold 
Monthly averages or eee a Fr / voy ee | My I Bs ® Pte as SS Seige ond 
calendar months Canada | Rhodesia | Ceylon {| Malaya | Malaya | Australia | Canada | India |S. Africa | Australia| Canada | S. Africa 
Say Te IM see 7000 fine ounces 
4,375 BB. oes coecuccccs eae 17-7 17-7 | 4-2 30-0 5-31 100 96 78 25 132-7 394 | 1,013-4 
24% a 16-0 28-4 8-2 47-9 5-20 171 306 126 106 89-6 338 994-7 
3% ere 19-5 28-8 7-8 48-7 5-93 185 237 140 117 93-2 364 | 1,102-3 
5, May 20-3 31-4 5-4 | 49-8 5-33 190 338 143 143 87-1 383 | 1,220-5 
| Jone ........0.seeee 20-9 31-5 5-8 | 50-5 6-69 179 “348 133 136 eas 373. -1,217-7 
5,988 . July........ cee 22-3 30-6 8-5 56-0 6-10 196 322 ea 129 ooo | 8,268-2 
August: 20-0 25-8 | 9-7 | 54-4 5-88 185 oes ian ote | 1,268-0 
oemember .. i+ sean ons see 7-8 56-2 eos oce eco eee 1,246-9 
16-37 
41-18 
25 EXTERNAL TRADE ® 
31-03 
Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa * 

i Monthly averages or = } eer ea. ee AOE a sas ve ge RB eh ae Tape. eee eS 
7a calendar months Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
- mn. {A pe mn. C$ mn. rupees mn, {NZ mn. rupees mn. {SA 

= ——S eo esa Soa - A TE Te rn ee i ee 
Sate 10-6 11°8 56 71 pe oat 4-62 4-76 si nes 7-97 2-71 
ee 42-5 70-9 365 348 477 | 442 16-01 19-61 112-6 125-8 35°45 28-33 
01-9 BE scenes 0s 00 en ‘ 56-6 67-9 341 329 528 486} 20-45} 20-33 92-8| 107-2] 36-94] 26-48 
11-01 
15-8 po, April .......,. pc Mepee 73-2 57-1 383 340 513 396 22-0 18-9 65-3 114-4 40-2 25-6 
1-8 Be May......, ..5 cue 78-9 67-1 434 373 511 444 25-4 26-5 62-0 95-8 os ons 
» Jume.......>. Ae * 14-7 69-2 402 383 512 475 ins 33°5 85-2 119-3 aes ane 
>» Jjoly.......... J gem 61-4 61-2 373 357 516 519 ni 83-4 105-1 ine ese 
» August........J0geoue Sas est 432 388 wall site eas ees ose see 
13 
14 
EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “ 
Cost of Living 
: 
Australia| Canada | India wan nd | Pakistan | S. Africa i 
1948 = 100 
69 | 66 35 72 lion 68 71 
178 119 108 14 112 130 136 

; 180 120 104 141 110 133 137 
Ail 
5 120 5 ‘} { 103 136 138 

2508 } 18374 119 97 | 1447 103 136 138 
1,948 | -1,753 257° 342 pea eI 120 99 ae pe al 138 
1,945 1,754 251 340 120 aia ote ee das 138 
1,947 one ; ore 319 eee ove vee eee . «ee 
110 


: () Petroleum : . al line. 1938 fi of electricity production in Australia is for 12 months.ended June 
Sth ; figures for New toaat Canede Geert pe cmnt of to generation. (} Coppe and tin refer to metal production, (*) General trade (including 
ane e-exporis) except for Canada is special trade only. Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are f.o.b. ; exports are f.0.b, 







ing Trade for India and Pak fnclaties tha I for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and for Australia and 
Pakictor (oon istan that going by land ; annual figures for Indja are for ginning ‘ : \ 
are mee oe ‘nonths ended June 30th, . 9a and foreign exchange holdings are those of the ernment and central bank; only for Australia 


1 ‘dings of commercial banks rg i i is based on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100; for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates 
fo Ear ans ‘oui and for S. Asien Incheon direst taxca, Annual figures for Australia are for oe ended June 30th. (*) Including some long-term 
“urities.  (*) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 1965, including South-West (7) Average for second quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 5th there was an 
“ above-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £29,699,000 compared with a surplus of 
{18,124,000 in the previous week and a surplus 
of £24,593,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. Net expenditur; “ below-line” last week 
reached £3,428,000, bringing the total cumulative 
deficit to £589,655,000 (£428,902,000 in 1954-55). 












April 1, | April 1,] Week | Week 






Esti- 1954 1955 [ended | ended 

£000 io * i: Ao Nov. | Nov. 
Nov. 6, | Nov. 5, 6, 1 °s, 

| 1955 | 1954 | 1955 


Ord. Revenue t 
574,167 


Income Tax....... 1877,400} 539,694 15,305, 13,083 
Sur-tax 136,000] 37,700 34,000 900° 1,000 
Death Duties ..... 185,000} 110,000 106,900] 4,400 3,000 
Stamps...........| 74,000] 43,270 44,000} 2,000 1,500 
Profits Tax EPT.) 180,000] 107,900) 125,900] 4,500 10,800 
Excess Profits Levy) 25,000] 54,100 14,300 700, 300 
Special Contribu- 

tion and other 1,000 780 500 50 

Inland Revenue. . 





Total Inland Rev. . 2478,400 893, 444 899, 567] 27, 855 29, 29,683 
Customis........;. 1131,700 676,332 692,914] 21,567; 21,495 
OCD od a xp saws 811,050] 452,510 488,250] 41,380 44,605 
Total Customs and ; 
Excise.......... 1942,750}1128,84: 

Motor Duties ..... 80,000 19,334 22,2571 2,138 2,227 
PO (Net Receipts). ; 4,150 sit 4,150)... 
Broadcast Licences 25,000 10,100; 33,8007 ..... |’... 
Sundry Loans..... 24,000] 20,280, 23,266 439 468 
Miscellaneous ..... 175,000] 81,132) 75,386 493 2,409 
WO ions 4725,160 2157, 282 282 2213,440 96,022 100888 








Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..... 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. . 
— Cons. Fund. 

Supply Services .. 


600,000] 342,010 


53,000 
10,000 
. 3898, wn 


28,173 
5,001 ‘198 
1970,084 2000, 1368] 51, 500 48,650 





seer earn Beseseces 


219,907 





428,902 









Total Surplus or Deficit 
Net Receipts 


from : 







Tax Reserve Certificates. ..[ 219,718 114,100]—1218 15,238 
Savings Certificates ....... 8,900 8,700} 1,300, — 1500 
Defence Bonds ........... — 7,867 '— 24,953 


— 445 —2175 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 


eer Bills Ways and Means | 





Advances _ =a Total 
Date aoa ay * ve ee | Floating 
ublic n Debt 
Tender | Tap Depts. ‘England | 
! | 
i 
1954 =! 
Nov. 6..... | 3,450-0  1,483-1] 272-3 ass 5,205-4 
1955 | 
Aug. 6....; 3,300-0 | 1,999-1] 272-1 on 5,571-2 
i DS 3,510-0' 1969-5} 298-3 on 5,577-8 
np en eas 3,320-0 | 2,027-8] 257-8 eae 5,605-6 
PES wie 3,350:0 2,008-7] 249-7 ose 5,608-4 
Sept. 3 | 3,380-0 | 1,998-5 265-0 jk 5,543-5 
er Re 3,420-0 | 2,023-3] 249-9 ‘sue 5,693-3 
oT RE eke 5,450-0  2,036-2] 251-0 seal 5,737-2 
ao cw ek 3,480-0 | 2,000-0} 263-4 oa 5,743°4 
oS take 5,498 -3 258-4 oa 5,756-7 
Otte Bess 5,480-0 | 2,025-9] 260-1 | -- 4 5,766-0 
a eae 3,470-0 | 1,810-2] 272-3 | 2-3 5,554-8 
np + A Re 3,440-0 | 1868-5] 272-3 | cen 5,580-7 
gr SA coe | 3,440-0 | 1871-4] 258-2 5-0 5,574-6 
0-3 5,538-1 


* 
> 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Tue first offer of the new 63-day bills at 
the tender on Friday last produced a 
surprising result. The market lowered 
its bid for the £200 million of 91-day 
bills by 2d. per cent to £98 19s. 6d., 
raising the discount rate by #s per cent to 
4%: per cent. Yet for the £60 million of 
new two months’ bills on offer it tendered 
on a discount basis of just over 4} per 
cent—;'s per cent above the new rate on 
the longer maturities and 3% per cent 
above the rate at which January maturi- 
ties of last month’s 91-day bills were 
currently being sold to the banks. 

Total applications at the tender fell by 
£12 million to £369.7 million—of which 
£69.5 million was for the 63-day bills. The 
market secured 84 per cent of its appli- 
cation for the 63-day bills, and 46 per 
cent of that for 91-day bills ; its average 
allotment came out at 55 per cent, coms: 
pared with 52 per cent at the previous 
tender. The average rates of discount 
came out at £4 2s. §.19d. per cent for 
the 63-day bills, £2 1s. 11.65d. for the 
gi-day and £4 2s. 0.93d. per cent for the 
aggregate allotment of £260 million. At 
yesterday’s tender the offer of the two 
months’ bill was cut by £10 million, to 
£50 million, but that of 91-day bills was 





BANK OF ENGLAND RETURN; 


(£ million) 


Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept.. 
Govt. debt and sicuriiber? i 


Other securities 


ae ene: 


blie “accounts 


Bankers 


Government............. 


Banking Ddectnent ¢ reserve. | 


“ Prop 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £1455 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,800 million from £1,825 x 


on September 7th, 


TREASURY BILLS 






Date of |_ 
Tender 


tenders being allotted in full. 


stepped up by £20 million to £220 million. | Nov;..5 | 260-0 
Lombard Street suffered two phases of | Aug. 5 | 240-0 
acute stringency. On Thursday before | » 32) 2400 
the weekend three or four houses were » 26 | 280-0 
obliged to take a small amount. of loans Sept. 21 290-0 
at the penal rate, and again on Wednes- ss 2 300-0 
da i ” 290- 
y of this week. * 93! 280-0 
» 30 | 280-0 
LONDON MONEY. RATES Oct. 7| 270-0 
» 14} 260-0 
Bank rate (from % | Discount rates o «21 | 240-0 
34%, 24/2/55) 4 | Bank bills: 60days. 4 » 28 | 250-0 
it rates (max) Smonths 4 
Bathe = ise 4months 43-4 | Nov. 260-0 
Discount houses..  2$* 6 months 44-44% Of 
which : 
Money Day-to-day. . a Fine trade bills : 63 day 60-0 
Short periods... .. 23-34 Smonths 5- 91 da 200-9 
Treas. 2months 4 months sf 
Smonths 4} 6months 5. 
* Call money. 


£270 million included £50 million at 65 days. 


Treasury special account. 


1955. 


413-0 
350-8 


= 
| 
| 


362-9 
381-1 
344°8 
369-7 
359-4 


361-4 
363-8 
372-6 
381-7 


369-7 


69°5 
1 300-2 
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Ate ee meee ee 


See eee ee ee eee eee 


Amount g million) 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


1955 
Nov. 10 Nov, 2 | Nov, 
1,674-7 | 1,70-3 | im 
27:7 30-1 | 
1,671-2 | 1796-2 | ung 
0-8 0:8 | «& 
| 0-4 0-4 ut 
30] 30] § 
| 
14-2 14-6 
ws 2-6 7 
295-8 | 261-8 | 
64:6 | 66:3 | 
380-9 | 335-3 
346-5 | 268-5 | 
1-6 35-3 | 
14-61 16-7 | 
368-7 | 320-5 
0 52-5 | 
%, % | 
7: 9-6 | 


260-0 | 31 716 | @ 
240-0] 80 0-4) & 
240-0} 80 113 | 8 
270-0 | 80 1-28 | @ 
280-0 | 80 1-10) @ 
290-0 | 81 3-78 | 0 
290-0 | 81 4-67 | 
290-0 | 81 5-52 | ® 
280-0 | 81 514+ @ 
280-0 | 81 5:35 | 0 
270-0 | 81 5:25 | & 
230-0 | 81 499) i 
240-0 | 81 4% | 8 
250-0 | 81 4-9 | 8 
260-0 | 82 0-93 | & 


60-0 82 
200-0 1 81 

* On Nov, 4th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 1%. 6d. 
46 per cent, and for 63 day bills at £99 5s. Gd. 84 per ca 





















1944 














Average 

Rate at 
of Va 
Allotment Ra 









5-19 | 
11-65 


a 


Yesterday's offering 













Official 
Rates 






























14 
United States $...| 2-78-2-82 2-804,-2-80 | 2-80}-2- 808 2-808 
Canadian $ ...... 2-794, 2-79 dl 2: es 798 2° Ons 2: 80m 2 on ‘a 
French Fr........| | 972-65-987-35 | 9823-983 wt a {9824-9821 1 mh 
Swiss Fr. ........ '12: i SS4pl2- 22}-12- "204 123 ety - 12- hats.  225- 2-254 12 “22h 12-2 
Belgian Fr. |... | 39:31} “oh? gai. 139-4 19 
39-42 39° 139-50 : 10-61}- a 
Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10" 2 9- 628-10- 626 19-6 634 10- 10-634 10-62)-10-62} 10-61; 10-6 621 134-11 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .../11-674-11- api 73)-11-73§ 11-7 if. tat 11-734-11-74) 11-73$-11- ‘4 (41-734-11-738 ch ws 
Portuguese Esc. . | 79- 90-81-10 80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-8010 80-00-89 10 1755}-1 
Italian Lire ...... | 236-3162 1755-1756 | 1755-1766 | 1756- e5.1786 | 1755-1738 5 14-484 1 
Swedish Kr....... | 14-37 ‘38 os 47 14: 14:48} 14- 483 14-484-14-483 14:48). 14 488 19-324-1 ve 
Danish Kr........ | 19-1 19: 19-53 =e 9. ‘3 19-32-1933 19-32)-19 s 90. 00}-20 
Norwegian Kr, ...{ 19- 38-20. 15 20- 20° 00§ 20- 20- 00 20-00}-20-00 


atte’ States 8 isc s ivéas cavcaeecns 

Canetion $26 iis Fics ds cdupansncl Hs 

wrench Fee ors i kiccee seen 1 

MINS 5 ics coe cb eene eae sees 2c. - 

Belgian Pro. os. k knees’ seeebes = hg 

a RIN oa cs aes Hake seve ~—2}c. pm . pm 
Soe. Ts oa can aew 24-lfpf. pm l}pf 

Italian Lire.........:.... oe 

Swedish Kr Solon ‘dpm be 

Danish Kr 


Price (s. d per fine oz.). 








249/83 





















: 
Ie. an tlociec seca ee 15 poi dis | B pm ie di 


-- | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 


249/8 


Market Rates : Spot 
November 9 Noventher 3 In November 4 | November 1 5 | ‘November 7 | November 8 Noveobe 
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This once-fiery furnace tube was found in a ota 


Man A sad cas e 0 f 0 ver 7 h e a t j If] g state of collapse after a bout of over-heating. is t : Rs : | 





And the reason was entirely due to that old : ey 
boiler gremlin causing loss of water and eo eS 
jamming the low water alarm valve. 


: 
' 
i 
E 


What Vulcan say about it aa 


Neglect, mechanical defects, or electrical INS 
faults: those are the three main reasons a ihe y 
for failures of boiler controls, The pre- eh 
vention of breakdown and possible ex- EN ayy | 
plosion demands regular and scrupulous 1 Sarat aig 
inspection. For this exacting job, the VAs 
eagle-eyed experts are Vulcan’s Engineer- ag sae 
Surveyors. fexi 

They are the specialists who know yt 
where to look for likely danger and dis- eae 
aster in every heating plant going—or not we, 



























a 
- 
- - 
alg in 
yet. 


= 


going. In lifts, hoists and cranes, too: eee 
anywhere there’s an accident coming rie \ + 

3 up, they’re down on it before it has even Soc 
wees thought of starting. Ih other words, vel a - 
Seceeegt ~ safety first is Vulcan first. : Wega raee 
Bsa ‘ Be P ‘ ‘F 
: 4 : - VULCAN INSPECTS — AND PROTECTS oes 


FIRES 


"Vulcan tines 


i 
on ey 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 Asc ihspidepaicins laces ade A esa adel ia J bac 


FREE For news of industrial accidents ' 


ex iis 
and ways to avoid them, ask us now for | Aad e, 
“Vulcan”, a quarterly journal for power | . Sea 
users. Please write to Dept. 17. x AS 






THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 






CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... $25,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING ... wes --. _£8,090,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ... ... $25,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 
Chairman: C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Manager: MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


London Managere 5%. A. Gray. M.C. A. M. Duncan Wallace MM. D. Scott 
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LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
82, King William Street, London, E£.C.4 


221, SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, U.S.A. 
A company incorporated in California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai 


Asian development is a World Problem. BRANCHES 
: omic BURMA HONG KONG MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES 
The Road to Asian advancement is through a Rangoon Hong Kong Johore Bahru lloilo 
progress by Asian countries. : Kowloon Kuala Lumpur Manila 
Japan can play a prominent role in the economic CARSOSEA Mongkok Malecs ca 
rehabilitation and development of A ian countries. INDIA Penang SIAM 
. . . " CEYLON Bombay Singapore Bangkok 
The Mitsubishi Bank Limited, the oy Ase —_ Salona Caleutts Singapore % 
ing institution in Japan, maintains close conta 3 rehard Rd.) 7 
. CHINA JAPAN Sungei Patani UTD. KINGDOM 
with business leaders and the principal enter- *Shanghai Kobe Teluk Anson London 
prises in Jopan. It is in an eminently satisfactory a ta et —— ie 
position to serve you in every type of business Diakarta Yokohama NTH. BORNEO New York 
. Suraba, run own Sap neisco 
with. Jopen. ™ MALAYA Jesselton 
EUROPE Cameron Kuala Belait 
Hamburg Highlands Sandakan VIETNAM 
-4¢ Paris , Ipoh Tawau Saigon 
-e- ii Al yi * Not at present operating. 
re ahi BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
4 pa A comprehensive —_ SS ——— mae Serene also undertaken by 
de. pa t nk’s Trus ‘ompa D 
lip CAPITAL PAID-UP: ¥ 2,750,000,000 HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE - 
. A é . 
wa HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION | 
5 pa BRANCHES: 155 throughout Japan OF CALIFORNIA i< ‘ 
onto d NEW YORK BRANCH: 111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y (Incorporated under the State Laws of California) * ‘ 
tl 
* 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 5th there was an 
* above-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £29,699,000 compared with a surplus of 
£18,124,000 in the previous week and a surplus 
of £24,593,000 in the corresponding period of last 


year. Net expenditure’ “ below-line” last week 
reached £3,428,000, bringing the total cumulative 
deficit to £589,655,000 (£428,902,000 in 1954-55). 






























Week | Week 


April 1, | April 1, 
Esti- 1954 | 1955 |jended | ended 
£'000 | mate, * 3 oT | Baw: 
1955-561 Nov. 6, | Nov. 5, 5, 
1954 | 1955 1984 | 1955 


Ord. Revenue r | 
Income Tax....... 1877,400] 539,694 574,1674.15,305) 13,083 
Sitti c=.» tv oe 136,000] 37,700, 34,000] 900 1,000 
Death Duties ..... 185,000} 110,000, 106,900} 4,400, 3,000 
Stamnes... cs +342 74,000} 43,270! 44,000] 2,000 1,500 
Profits Tax EPT.;) 180,000] 107,900, 125,900] 4,500 10,800 
Excess Profits Levy! 25,000] 54,100 14,300 700 300 
Special Contribu-;)} 

tion and other > 1,000 780 300 50 


Inland Revenue. .| j 








Total Inland Rev. . 2478,400 893,444 "$99, 9,567 |27, 855) 29,683 


676,332 692,914 
452,510 488,250 


Customs. ii ccs hs 1131,700 


Excise . 


21,567 21,495 
41,380 44,605 





Total Customs and 








Recta 0 pwns 942, 750 1128,842 1181,164162,947) 66,100 
Motor Duties ..... 19,2 334 22; 257] 2, 138 2,227 
PO (Net Receipts). ; 4,150 so 4,150) 
Broadcast Licences 25,000 10,100! 21,800] ... |... 
Sundry Loans.....| 24,000] 20,280; 23,266 439 468 
Miscellaneous ..... 175,000} 81,132) 75,386 493 2,409 


4728, 180 2187, 282 221 2213,440) 98,0 022 toosee 


















Ord. Expenditure 


Debt Interest . . 600,000} 342,010 18,843, 19,263 
Payments to N. Ire- | 

land Exchequer. 53,000] 28,173) 32,575 1,757) 2,008 
Other Cons. Fund. 10,000 5,001 6,236) ... 198 
Supply Services . 3898, 870 41970, 084 2000, 368 | 51,500) 48,650 





72,099 70,118 
1,330; 1,071 


Sinking Funds .... 























* es = ali Surplus + | + 
WOR viens esate ae 24,593 29,699 
ie “ pen ow-line” Net Expendi 
ee MIG. Nou vantyoe ek eae 219,907 4,357 3,428 
4 . ; y 4 na | fee + | a. 
ts ane Total Surplus or Deficit... .. 902 20,236 26,271 
oe ey Net Receipts from : | 
WER < Tax Reserve Certificates... = 718 114,100]— 1218 15,238 
as eit Savings Certificates ....... 8.900 1,300|— 1500 
eae saa we Defence Bonds ........... — 1,867 24, 953}— 445 —2175 
to4 © . whe a ** 
shy or, Oe 
ha ray. 
3 > . es ry 
| : . t Si § i 
he ee 
hia ; ‘ , 
oe Bs 3) FLOATING DEBT 
er < ‘a . (£ million) 
\ ah rei ‘ . ‘ Ways and Means | 
aN oe, an Bills , co 
i RS | rem Fs 
a SS Date sala Lo. ‘ | Floating 
sas Re ks ublic ank of, Debt 
fe ee | Tender Tap Depts. England 
: : <uirestrentssenlaiibitinibeaitiiiniehdiailaiiigabiaipagic titel 
5 1954 . oe oe fs ee 
Bt Mev. Biss 3,450: o| 1,483-1] 272-3 os 5,205-4 
, i 
a. 3 1955 i 
; Ang.: Brie ~| 3,300-0 | 1,999-1] 272-1 po §,571-2 
B73 ig: Mee bans | 5,310-0° 1,969-5] 298-3 5,577 -8 
pp ate 3,320-0 | 2,027-8] 257-8 5,605-6 
r 6g Es ws 3,550-0 2,008-7] 249-7 5,608 -4 
z Sept. 3.. 3,380-0 | 1,998-5] 265-0 one 5,543-5 
eae: 6 ies 5,420 -0 | 2,023-3] 249-9 5,693-3 
ae ‘ pe: AS 3,450-0 | 2,036-2] 251-0 s 5,737-2 
u og Wiens os 3,480-0 | 2,000-0] 263-4 5,743°4 
ree . 5,756°7 
ihn be 5,766-0 
seas 5,554-8 
Pacieu ais 5,580-7 
ete 5,574-6 
pee 5,538+1 


Price (s. dv per fine oz.)..: 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Tue first offer of the new 63-day bills at 
the tender on Friday last produced a 
surprising result. The market lowered 
its bid for the £200 million of 91-day 
bills by 2d. per cent to £98 19s. 6d., 
raising the discount rate by sz per cent to 
435 per cent. Yet for the £60 million of 
new two months’ bills on offer it tendered 
on a discount basis of just over 44 per 
cent—;'s per cent above the new rate on 
the longer maturities and vs per cent 
above the rate at which January maturi- 
ties of last month’s 91-day bills were 
currently being sold to the banks. 

Total applications at the tender fell by 
£12 million to £369.7 million—of which 
£69.5 million was for the 63-day bills. The 
market secured 84 per cent of its appli- 
cation for the 63-day bills, and 46 per 
cent of that for 91-day bills ; its average 
allotment came out at §5 per cent, comer 
pared with 52 per cent at the previous 
tender. The average rates of discount 
came out at £4 2s. §.19d. per cent for 
the 63-day bills, £2 1s. 11.65d. for the 
gi-day and £4 2s. 0.93d. per cent for the 
aggregate allotment of £260 million. At 
yesterday’s tender the offer of the two 
months’ bill was cut by £10 million, to 
£50 million, but that of 91-day bills was 
stepped up by £20 million to £220 million. 

Lombard Street suffered two phases of 
acute stringency. On Thursday before 
the weekend three or four houses were 
obliged to take a small amount of loans 
at the penal rate, and again on Wednes- 
day of this week. 


LONDON MONEY. RATES 








Bank rate (from % Discount rates 
34%, 24/2/55) 4 Bank bills : 60 days . 
(max) 3 months ; a 
i > caer 4 months 4 
Discount houses .. 24° 6 months 4 4 
Money Day-to-day.. 23-4 Fine trade bills: , 
Short periods. .... 23-3 3 mont 5- 
Treas. bills 2months % fossa 5- 
3months 4 6months 5}-6 
* Call money. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


$ (€ million) 
1954 1955 
Nov. 10 | Noy, 2 | | Novg 
Issue Department® : | 
Notes in circulation ...... | 1,674-7 | 1,770-3 i1™ 
Notes in banking dept.... | 27-7 30-1 | 4 
Govt. debt and securities* | | 1,671.2 7 2 | List 
Other securities... ....... 0-8 0-8 7“ 
Gold coin and bullion... | oa] So] 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 i 
Banking Department : 
its : 
blic accounts.......... ,. 14:2 14-6 
Treasury special account. . 6:3 2-6 
WOON. 555 vireo hha b aka ss 295-8 251-8 
er pekeeuns Oactexe 64-6 68-3 
GONE cies ca siahhaseta ‘ 380-9 335-3 | 
Securities . 
Government ............. 546°5 268-5 | 
Discounts and advances. 7-6 35-3 | 
Ds oA eos ie 14-6 16-7 | 
WOON stats Stab 252 ax; | 368-7 | 320-5 | 
Banking department reserve. | 30-0 32-5 | 
“ Proportion” ............. Lhe 96) 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital (14.5539 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,800 million from £1,825 ij 
on September 7th, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 


























Amount (£ tition) — 
Deed i: rl oo) Se 
ender 7 a 
, Offered yet | an Allotted| Allotment | Ratt 
4 ' 
Nov. S| 260-0 | 413-0 | 260-0} 31 716 | 4 
5 
Aug. 5| 240-0 | 350:8 | 240-0] 80 0-42 & 
» 32} 240-0 | 350-4 | 240-0] 80 115 | & 
a ae 270-0 380-1 270-0 80 1-28 62 
» 26 | 280-0 | 388-4 | 280-0] 80 1-10) @ 
Sept. 2] 290-0 | 362-9 | 290-0] 81 3-78 | m 
» 9} 300-0 | 381-1 | 290-0] 81 4-67) & 
16 |-290-0 | 344-8 | 290-0 | 81 5-52) w 
” 23 | 280-0 | 369-7 | 280-0] 81 5145 @ 
" 30 | 280-0 | 359-4 | 280-0} 81 5:35 | 1 
Oct. 7} 270-0 | 361-4 | 270-0] 81 5-25 fi 
, 14| 260-0 | 363-8 | 230-0] 81 499, fl 
» 21} 240-0 | 372-6 | 240-0] 81 4% | fl 
” 98 | 250-0 | 381-7 | 250-0} 81 4-9 2 
Nov. 4}| 260-0 | 369-7 | 260-0] 82 0-93 & 
Of 
which ; 
63 day 60-0 | 69-5 | 60-0] 82 5-19) H 
91 da 200-0 | 300-2 | 200-01 81 11-65 | # 


* On Nov. 4th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 19s. 6d. secunt 
46 per cent, and for 63 day bills at £99 5s. Od. 84 per cat 
higher tenders being allotted in full. Yesterday's offering 
£270 million included £50 million at 65 days. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 







Salant 9 



























November 3 | November 4 | November & | November 7 | November 8 November! 































Market Rates : Spot 


weil 









































1 
United States $...|  2-78-2-82 [2-80 -2-80,4'2-80 | 2-80}-2-80 
Canadian $ ...... sa 2: a. -2- | 2-7 12 78H 2.794 2° 198 2+ 7948-2: 80 
French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 9823-983 ot 983-983} | 982)-982/ i 
Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15-12: 33,42: ay 2.224-12: 23h '12- 204-12- 224 12-224 
Belgian Fr. ...... 139°4 |139-45- 5 io 
141-05 39- Tsay 50 139-50 ‘pa 
Dutch GM....... | 10-56-10-72 10-624 19- ‘Sf 10-639 10-62}-10-623 10-61)- 10-62) 10-61" 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./11-67 . ~11-73§ 11- 3h “ih. fa a: 1734-11-74} 11- 13-11-16 +14 (11-73-1173) rt 
Portuguese Esc. . .| : *0. 00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 80- 00-80-10 oe It 
Italian Lire ...... | 2% | 1755-1756 | 1755-1756 | 1755-1756 1795-1756. o755 1756 Lal 
Swedish Kr. 14-S74-14°594 hie 14-48) 14-484-14-48814-484-14 488 14 48)-1 Ss! 19.34.1985 
Danish Kr......., +4 19-19}-19- -19- ea 19-33 |19- 324-19: 33 |19-32}-19- 33 |19-32)-19°55 19 Fy 


Norwegian Kr. . 19- 85-20-15 


United States $ 
Canadian ’ 
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, FREE For news of industrial accidents i 
4 THE BOILER & GENERAL and ways to avoid them, ask us now for 
s U CaP insurance co. 70. “Ya, 9 eee nen Pet Oe 
. users. Please write to Dept. 17. 
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a t0BLEMS 
ithe ROGRESS 


Asian development is a World Problem. 
The Road to Asian advancement is through economic 
progress by Asian countries. 
Jopan can play a prominent role in the economic 
rehabilitation and development of A ian countries. 
The Mitsubishi Bank Limited, the leading bank- 
ing institution in Japon, maintains close contact 
with business leaders and the principal enter- 
prises in Japan. It is in an eminently satisfactory 
position to serve you in every type of business 
wth Japan. 
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Lt CAPITAL PAID-UP: ¥ 2,750,000,000 

»-pat mae OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo 

i CHES: 155 throughout Japan 

10 NEW YORK BRANCH: 11! Broadway, New York 6, N.Y 









LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
82, King William Street, London, £.C.4 
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A sad case of over-heating 





Surveyors. 


safety first is Vulcan first. 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
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This once-fiery furnace tube was found in a 
state of collapse after a bout of over-heating. 
And the reason was entirely due to that old 
boiler gremlin causing loss of water and 
jamming the low water alarm valve. 


What Vulcan say about it 


Neglect, mechanical defects, or electrical 
faults: those are the three main reasons 
for failures of boiler controls: The pre- 
vention of breakdown and possible ex- 
plosion demands regular and scrupulous 
inspection.. For this exacting job, the 
eagle-eyed experts are Vulcan’s Engineer- 


They are the specialists who know 
where to look for likely danger and dis- 
aster in every heating plant going—or not 
going. In lifts, hoists and cranes, too: 
anywhere there’s an accident coming 
up, they’re down on it before it has even 
thought of starting. Ih other words, 





The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 





CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING ... we 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ... 


in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 











HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 
Chairman: C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 


$25,000,000 
£8,000,000 
$25,000,000 


Chief Manager: MICHAEL W. TURNER 


London Off 


ice : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


London Managers 5%. A. Gray. M.C. A. M. Duncan Wallace MM. D. Scott 


BURMA 
Rangoon 


CAMBODIA 
Phnom-Penh 


CEYLON 
Colombo 


CHINA 
*Shanghai 


Osaka 
DJAWA (JAVA) Tokyo & 
Yokohama NTH. BORNEO N 


Djakarta 
Surabaja 


EUROPE 
Hamburg 
Paris 


BRANCHES 
HONG KONG MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES 
Hong Kong Johore Bahru lloilo 
Kowloon Kuala Lumpur Manila 
Mongkok alacca 
Muar 
INDIA Penang SIAM 
Bombay Singapore Bangkok 
Calcutta Singapore 
(Orehard Rd.) 
JAPAN Sungei Patani UTD. KINGDOM 
Kobe Teluk Anson London 


US.A 


ew York 


Brunei Town San Francisco 
MALAYA Jesselton 
Cameron Kuala Belait 
Highlands Sandakan VIETNAM 
poh ‘awau Saigon 


* Not at present operating. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service ag Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by 


the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 


HONG KONG LONDON 
ee ER 
THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 
(Incorporated under the State Law: of California) 


SINGAPORE - 


21, SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, U.S.A. 


a incorporated in California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and hai 
company ne ‘ Shang 3 
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Questions 
SAFETY-FIRST ahout 


INVESTMENT | austraua 


Furnishing the answers’ quickly 
Income Tax Paid and concisely, is the function of 
The interest rate of 3 per cent per the information service of The 
annum on Share Accounts, income tax Bank of eee This ape 
paid by the Society, represents a return together wit dein ee 
on every £100 invested equivalent to Sea a . i al 
£5.4.4 per cent to all investors subject ices tt Aion heal 
to the standard rate of income tax. 


Ordinary Deposit Accounts earn 2} per 

cent per annum, income tax paid, Ch B tk of Ad | id 
which is equivalent to £4.6.11 per cent e d ne oa Pe a e 
where the standard rate of income tax SHTpGREN 0 iene SUE Me Teed Kabilicy 


p . is paid. Amounts up to £5,000 are London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET £C3 
accepted by the Society. (Telephone: MANsion House 2993) 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN AUSTRALIA: ADELAIDE (HEAD OFFICE) 
BRISBANE, MELBOURNE, PERTH, FREMANTLE AND SYDNEY 


Interest Half-Y early 


Sums invested may be withdrawn at 
convenient notice; interest which is 
paid half-yearly, commences from the 
day after the investment is received and 
continues to the date of withdrawal. 


Security of Capital 


| Abbey National is one of the largest 
Mime and oldest established building societies f . f A N 
in the country, with over £200,000,000 . 
total assets — a token of the confidence A ‘K CO LIMITED 
of more than 500,000 investors. SSURANCE MPANY 
Head Office: 


Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


National office, or write direct to the address Established 1824 


below for the Society's Investment Booklet. 5 ‘ 


ABBEY NATIONAL | me 


BUILDING SOCIETY All Classes of Insurance 


A national institution with total assets 
of over £200,000,000 REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 


th tny WbGdée oSidak tretes THE UNITED KINGDOM 
LONDON, aes toi] WELbook i383 THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local telephone directory for address of nearest office. 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
ona and Trustee 


=~ 
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PROFITS AFFECTED BY RISING COSTS \ 


MR F. 


sixty-second Annual General Meeting 
of Frons Limited will be held on Decem- 
ber 2nd at Harvest House, Felixstowe, 
Suffolk. f 

following is the review of the Chair- 
nk F, G. C. Fison, which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for 
the year to June 30, 1955: 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Sales for the year, including for the first 
time those of Fisons Pest Control Limited, 
were {32 million compared with £28 million 
in the previous year. The figure for 1954 
included our trading in grain and certain 
factored goods, amounting to £700,000, 
which has been discontinued. The Group 
Trading Profit, including dividends from our 
Associated Companies and after deducting 
interest charges, was £2,656,276 compared 
with £2,956,476. An important reason for 
this reduced profit has been the lower 
margins on fertilizers. 


I referred in my statement’ last year to the 
fact that large increases in costs in the current 
year had occurred and that, consequently, 
we had been obliged to increase our fertilizer 
prices. I said, inter alia, “ These increases 
by no means absorb the whole of the in- 
creased costs, and we have again felied on 
achieving some increase in turnover to main- 
tain the level of profitability. Whether in 
view of the difficult harvest and the uncer- 
tainty attending decontrol our sales target 
will be'‘achieved is a matter on which I could 
not yet make any confident forecast.” In 
fact the sales targets were achieved, but a 
continuous rise in cost in virtually all items 
entering into fertilizer manufacture prevented 
us from maintaining our profits. 


SHOWING FARMERS’ 
DIFFICULTIES 


It is true that price increases were made 
during the course of the year, but it was 
the view of the Board that the Company 
should share to some extent the difficulties 
Which the farming community was experi- 
encing at the time. As I mentioned last year 
in the passage from which I have quoted 
above, there were considerable difficulties due 
to the weather and to the Government’s new 
agricultural policy and, undoubtedly, there 
Was serious concern amongst the farming 
community. In the Spring the Government 
took some very necessary action to revive 
Confidence, but it was then too late for us 
to recoup the profit which we had voluntarily 
sacrificed. Whether our restraint and desire 
to share the difficulties of the farmer were 
appreciated I cannot say, but it was the view 


the Board that it was our duty to give 
Some assistance, sa - 


There has been considerable discussion re- 


cently concerning the advisability of publish- 
ng half-yearly or quarterly steteanets, but 


G. C. FISON ON THE AGRICULTURAL 


POSITION 


in a business such as ours, of which such a 
large proportion is seasonal, a half-yearly 
statement would be completely misleading, 
and we do not, therefore, propose to publish 
such statements. 


RAW MATERIALS 


I have referred to a continuous rise in cost 
during the year under review, and this 
affected all our materials. To a minor extent 
this was the result of price increases made 
by the producers of raw materials, i.e., 
phosphate rock, potash and sulphate of 
ammonia, but the larger part of the increase 
resulted from the very rapid rise in freight 
rates, particularly in the second half of the 
year. Inflationary conditions in the majority 
of countries and a very large increase in 
fertilizer usage in Europe, have resulted in 
the present year in even greater increases in 
costs, while freight rates for a variety of 
causes have continued their very steep 
upward trend. I do not think that it is 
generally appreciated how large a part 
freight rates in fact play in our economy. 
It may be of interest if I say that in the 
present year, disregarding a quite excep- 
tional increase in the price of sulphate of 
ammonia, 60 per cent of the increase in the 
raw material bill is accounted for by increases 
in freight, principally on phosphate rock. 


TENSION IN MOROCCO 


It is, I suppose, widely known that the 
major part of our supplies of phosphate 
rock come from French Morocco, and in 
view of the very serious political situation 
in that country I may be expected to make 
some comment on the outlook. It was 
reported in the Press that very substantial 
damage had: been done to the installations 
at one of the mines on which we largely 
depend, and we despatched a member of our 
staff to Morocco to report on conditions. I 
am glad to say that the management of the 
phosphate mines has shown the utmost 
energy in dealing with a difficult situation 
and supplies of rock have at no time been 
held up. We have, during the past few 
months, suffered serious anxiety, however, in 
regard to rock supplies due to the. inability 
to obtain sufficient shipping. It will un- 
doubtedly be the wish of the majority of 
users to increase their stocks in view of the 
serious tension in Morocco, and I think that 
it is quite likely that the Moroccan mines 
will be unable to meet such a general demand 
as their production capacity was already 
stretched at the previous level of demand. 
Fortunately, such marginal supplies as may 
be required, unless there is further serious 
trouble in Morocco, are likely to be available 
from other sources. 

I think it will be realised that the depend- 
ence of Europe on the Moroccan mines for 
phosphate rock is such that if there were 
any breakdown of lies for more than a 
few weeks there would be a major Crisis in 
the industry over a large part of the world. 


The sources of phosphate rock are many 
and given time all demands could be supplied 
from other countries. It would not be pos- 
sible, however, to develop the. mines in 
America and elsewhere sufficiently to provide 
for the requirements of Europe in less than 
one or two years, and during that interval 
a very serious situation would undoubtedly 
prevail. 


FERTILIZERS 


United Kingdom fertilizer deliveries, in 
terms of plant nutrient, compare with the 
previous year as follows: 





1953-54 | 1954-55 
tons tons 


Nitrogen in terms of N ...| 241,600 | 248,100 


Phosphates in terms of P,O, | -380,600 | 334,600 
Potash in terms of K,O.... | 251,000 | 252,400 
ROU sda gvcecdscadéuiads 873,200 


835,100 





It will be seen that there was an increase 


-in nitrogen and potash and a decrease in 


phosphates. For our own part, we achieved. 
a moderate increase in sales in terms of total 
plant nutrient. 


I told you last year of~our intention to 
employ all the available mieans of sales promo- 
tion in order to convince the farming com- 
munity of the value to it of a higher lével 
of fertilizer consumption. We have made 
considerable progress since then in estab- 
lishing our Technical Sales Sefvice, which is 
now in operation in the South West of 
England and in Scotland and has been 
accorded a most favourable reception by both 
farmers and merchants. We shall shortly 
extend this service to cover the whole 
country. In particular we intend to stress 
the importance of the better utilisation of the 
country’s grassland. 


IMPORTED FOODSTUFFS 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
recently drawn attention to the staggering 
bill for imported feeding stuffs, the tonnage 
of which rose from 4,750,000 tons in 1953/54 
to 5,500,000 tons in 1954/55, and much of 
this came from dollar areas. If we assume an 
average price per ton of £35 the bill came to 
£166,250,000 in 1953/54 and to £192,500,000 
in 1954/55. Imported feeding stuffs are 
fed to three main classes of livestock—cattle, 
particularly dairy cattle, pigs and poultry. In 
the casé of pigs and cereal. grains, 
milling by-products and fish and meat meals 
are the main imports consumed. These types 
of feeding stuffs are low in fibre and high in 
energy value and cannot be replaced to more 
than a small extent by higher fibre crops, 
such as fodder crops, grass, hay or silage. 
Dairy cattle, however, require relatively more 
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protein and can utilise high fibre foods so 
that it is possible to replace concentrates by 
fodder crops or by grass in one form or 
another. 


A greater degree of self-sufficiency in feeding 
stuffs for cattle should, therefore, be relatively 
easy. The estimated average utilised output 
of British grassland is 16.7 cwt per acre 
Starch Equivalent, whereas in Denmark it is 
22.3 cwt per acre Starch Equivalent. It is 
true, of course, that examples of grassland 
production equal to the Danish figure can 
be found on many of the better grassland 
farms in this country. An increase, however, 
in grassland production of 50 per cent is not 
only . technically possible, but should be 
attainable. It could be done by using more 
fertilisers and by better management. 


SIR WILLIAM OGG’S STATEMENT 


Sir William Ogg, the Director of Rotham- 
sted Experimental Station, has stated that 
only about one-third of the temporary grass 
and less than one-fifth of the permanent 
pasture receive regular dressings of fertilizers 
and that there are considerable areas which 
receive next to nothing. If a 50 per cent 
increase in grassland production could be 
achieved it would mean an extra 8 cwt Starch 
Equivalent per acre, which would be suffi- 
cient to provide food for one gallon per day 
from our total population of cows and heifers 
in milk. This would represent a saving of 
about 1,700,000 tons of feeding stuffs, or 
approximately the amount by which our 
imports have inereased during the past 
two years. Thus there would be a 
saving in foreign exchange amounting to 
£59,500,000. 

I am glad to report a very marked increase 
in our horticultural trade, which has been 
expanding at-a very satisfactory rate during 
the past few years. 


Our fertilizer factories have all been 
working at full pressure throughout the year, 
and in particular our triple superphosphate 
factory at Immingham has achieved an out- 
put much higher than its rated capacity, 
which reflects great credit upon the Manage- 
ment and operating staff. 


We have paid particular. attention to Work 
Study and its application to production 
problems, and as a result productivity has 
shown a steady improvement, 


FISONS PEST CONTROL 
LIMITED 


Since my last review we have completed 
our reorganisation of this company and I 
think it is now as well managed and efficient 
in all departments as any of its competitors. 
We. have also made considerable progress 
towards putting the business on a financially 
satisfactory basis and the downward trend 
in trading results has been arrested and we 
anticipate a progressive improvement in 
results. Chemical sales showed a very satis- 
factory increase, but we did not reap the 
full benefit of this in profit owing to the very 
difficult weather conditions in the early part 
of the year, which hampered our contracting 
operations very seriously. We are pursuing 
actively a policy of rationalisation and con- 
centration on the contracting side, and closed 
down during the course of the year seven of 
our branches. 


‘We are also attempting to limit our com- 
mitment in some of the extraneous activities 


‘in which the company was engaged at the 


time of acquisition. I would mention in this 
connection that we have segregated the avia- 
tion side of the business and formed a joint 
company with Airwork Limited, called Fison- 
seunying aad peahial’ Aaoapea emma 
spraying i i 

The Chairman of Airwork Limited, Mr Miles 


whe 


Wyatt, very kindly consented to. become. the 
first Chairman of Fison-Airwork Limited and 
this small but interesting enterprise appears 
now to be successfully launched. It may well 
be that we shall follow a similar course with 
certain other activities. .  .* 


The pest control industry is young, ex- 
panding very rapidly indeed, and is highly 
competitive. It is only by the production of 
new compounds, the efforts of original 
research work, that real progress can be 
made. We have, therefore, during the year 
substantially enlarged our research and 
development facilities and I am hopeful that 
as time goes on we shall make available 
original contributions. Althougit it is not of 
great commercial significance, I would men- 
tion a radical innovation in spraying machines 
recently made by our Research Department, 
and which will render experimental herbicide 
work cheaper and more efficient than hitherto. 
The machine is likely to become a standard 
research tool in all major institutes concerned 
with this type of work. 


NITROGEN 


Although, through our Subsidiary Com- 
pany Nitrogen Fertilisers Limited, we pro- 
duce a small quantity of ammonia, our 
demands for the manufacture of compound 
fertilizers have increased very greatly in recent 
years and, in consequence, we are very large 


purchasers of ammonium ‘sulphate. The. 


terms on which we buy this material have 
not, in recent years, been satisfactory, allow- 
ing us insufficient margin for the services 
which we render in processing and distri- 
buting this material to the final consumer. 
We had also to take into account the fact 
that our requirements are sti growing and 
that new ammonia capacity is obviously 
necessary in the country. We have, therefore, 
recently entered into a long-term contract 
with Shell Chemical Company Limited to pur- 
chase from them a large quantity of ammonia 
oe be produced from a new. plant. at Shell 
ven. 


_ This ammonia will be processed by our- 
selves in a plant adjacent to their , new 
ammonia plant and ‘will then be distributed 
to our various works for incorporation in 
our fertilisers. The project involves a capital 
commitinent on qur part of the order of £44 
million, and is therefore the largest con- 
struction undertaking we have decided on 


since the Immingham triple superphosphate. 


plant. 


THE AGRICULTURAL 
SITUATION 


Since our business is primarily concerned 
with agriculture, and to an even ter 
extent now that we have acquired Fisons 
Pest Control Limited, it has beén my practice’ 
to comment on the agricultural situation in 
general. I have referred above to the condi- 
tions obtaining during the year under review, 


and which were partly sible for the 
a in — which I have reported. 
t is very satisfactory, theref to note that 
there has been a io ion i 
the position during summer. 
Although the sowings were compatatively 
late, the unprecedented good weather resulted 
in grain harvests being well above 
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We are also, of course, interested in 

agricultural conditions. In the first an 
the of the farmer in this country 
is affected by conditions in the 
primary producing countries ab 
although the Government may in some cae 
act as a buffer. Secondly, we have extensive 
fertilizer and pest control interests abroad 
particularly in Africa, and their fortunes of 
course are moré directly dependent on condi. 
tions there. It cannot be, therefore, without 
some concern that we observe the failure to 
absorb certain large agricultural surpluses 
that have arisen. The incomes of agricul. 
tural producers, other than perhaps tobacco 
in Africa, a to have passed their peak, 
at any rate for some time. 


A MEANS OF REDUCING 
COSTS 


This is already having some repercussions 
on trading in general, but so far the fertilizer 
and pest control industries have not suffered 
in the majority of countries: As I have 
mentioned so often in these reviews, ferti- 
lizers, and’ I must now add pest control 
chemicals, offer the most readily available 
means of cost reduction to the farmer, and 
he has shown himself increasingly aware of 
this. As, therefore, prices decline, the 
farmer is turning to fertilizers and pest con- 
trol chemicals to reduce his costs and main- 
tain his profit. I think this trend is likely 
te continue unless there is any sudden and 
major fall in farm incomes, in which case 
the mere inability to finance the purchases 
might set a limit to further progress. 


In the past, however, it has not been un- 
usual for the prices of primary commodities 
to fall below the cost of production. The 
intervention of Governments in agricultural 
policy is now such in all the principal produc- 
ing countries that it is unlikely that this will 
happen again, but a policy of restriction of 
a caetane with low supporting prices 
ae ey weadeent) is likely to be 
enforced. In the longer term, it is possible 
that pest control products will not suffer 
from weaker agricultural markets since jc 
applications are so important in tropic 
countries for the prevention of pests virulent 
to both men, animals and plants. 


MONOPOLIES COMMISSION 


_ The Government recently announced its 

intention to submit to the Monopolies Com- 

mission various industries for e¢xamunatios, 

amongst which was the fertilizer industry. 

do think that it will be proper for me 

ake any detailed comment at this stage. 

ul that the Commission will recog- 

t insofaf as our own activities ar 

concerned at least, there are no restrictive 

practices of any importance, the industry s 

ery progressive technically, and that profit 

margins are entirely reasonable. The last 

ion is of course largely a matter of 

opinion, but I stated last year that our profits 

tax were only approximately 10 pet 

of turnover ; in the year under review 

y less. | Overhead expenditure . 
increasing as is necessary 10 OF 

t the ae may progress. The balance 

prosperous and very 

industry and a poor backward 

fine, and depends on mar 

the selling price. 1 do not 


or anyone 
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serves, the shareholders, employees, the 
farmer, and the country as a whole. 


NORTH EAST YORKSHIRE POTASH 


rted in 1952 that with the com- 
sition of our fourth bore in North East 
Yorkshire we had concluded our drilling 
programme and that the exploratory work 
carried out by Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited and ourselves had proved the 
presence of extensive deposits of potassium 
salts at depths from between 3,500 feet to 
4.500 feet. These deposits extended over an 
area of 24 square miles and were estimated 
to contain about 350 million tons of potas- 
sium chloride. The winning of this potash, 
however, presents difficult problems in- 
volving special deep mining techniques 
which our organisation was not qualified to 
control, Early this year Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited announced that they had 
reluctantly decided not to proceed with the 
development of the Yorkshire potash 
deposits. We, for our part, decided to 
investigate the remaining _ possibility _of 
separating the potash from brine by chemical 
means. We have now come to the con- 
dusion that this chemical process is 
uneconomic and we are, therefore, aban- 
doning our development work and have 
written off our expenditure amounting to 
£152,371. 

The work that has been done in Yorkshire 
has proved the extent of the potash deposits 
and exposed the presence of a National asset 
which undoubtedly will be exploited in the 
years to come, and we are glad to have been 
able to make our contribution to this 
discovery 


FISONS CHEMICALS LIMITED’ 


During the year we have completed the 
absorption of this Company into the Group, 
and it has now become a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Fisons Limited. The trading profit 
of the Group shows an improvement and 
we expect this to be maintained in the 
current year. 


Last year, it will be remembered, I reperted 
a substantial increase in profits from this side 
of our business, while pointing out, some 
anxieties we had both in regard to milk pro- 
ducts and pharmaceutical chemicals. During 
the year milk products were decontrolled by 
the Government and as a consequence of this 
and other factors we are now faced with 
considerable difficulties as regards our milk 
drying plant at Coleraine. The profit 
accruing from this has been considerably 
less than in previous years and the outlook 
is uncertain, 


COMPETITION INTENSIFYING 


Competition in pharmaceutical chemicals, 
the products of Whiffen & Sons Limited, has 
also been acute, largely from German 
sources, and is becoming more intensive. In 
spite of this, profit margins have been main- 
tained in most cases, due to improved process 
efficiencies. There has been a considerable 
increase in the volume of exports. Whiffens 
have also secured increased sales, both at 
home and for export, in industrial chemicals. 

Particular, new derivatives of hydrazine, 
of which we are the only manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom, are becoming of increasing 


industrial importance, and plans are well- 


advanced for expanding production. 


Amongst new products. which will “be 
added to Whiffen’s range I must mention 
ethylene diamine, for which a plant will 
> tily come on stream. This versatile 

emical has previously been imported from 
d Tmany and the United States and is in 

‘mand as a raw material for fungicides, 
Pharmaceuticals, surface coating agents, 

€sives and other uses. 


BENGER’S AND GENATOSAN 


Benger’s new product “ Imferon,” for the 
treatment of iron deficiency anzmias, to 
which I referred last year, has lived up to 
its early Promise and has been accepted: by 
the Ministry of Health as a new drug of 
proved value freely prescribable under the 
National Health Service. The discovery has 
created world-wide interest, and in. countries 
which are not readily accessible to us licence 
arrangements are being concluded. 


Genatosan Limited have achieved increased 
sales and profits, and in particular the sales 
of Sanatogen have broken all previous 

#records. 


Our Group export trading company, Fisons 
Chemicals (Export) Limited, had a most satis- 
factory year. As I have mentioned in the 
past, we have devoted considerable energy 
to the establishment and building up of an 
overseas Organisation covering every major 
country in the world. As a result, we have 
seen great progress in turnover which is still 
continuing in spite of the intensive competi- 
tion which I have referred to above. The 
organisation which we have created will 
become increasingly valuable as our range 
of products widens. I should mention, also, 
that Fisons Pest Control Limited, when we 
acquired that company, contributed a sub- 
stantial export business which is being 
rapidly ¢ :veloped. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


In Canada we have maintained our share 
of the trade in the area in which we operate. 
There has been a general decline in farm 
incomes in the North American continent, 
with a consequent reduction in fertilizer 
usage. Our Associated Company has, how- 
ever, achieved a small increase in profits. 


In South Africa we have had a very satis- 
factory year with a substantial increase in 
sales. During the year another excellent 
maize crop has been harvested and a con- 
tinued increase in fertilizer usage is expected. 


In Rhodesia, sea freights on raw materials 
have been responsible for the continued high 
prices of fertilizers. Nevertheless, demand 
continues to grow and we have recorded a 
further increase in sales. 


I reparted in 1952 that we had formed a 
joint selling company in Rhodesia with 
African Explosives & Chemical Industries 
(Rhodesia) Limited to cover the sale and 
distribution of fertilizers in Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland with the 
object of cheapening the distribution of 
fertilizers. 

In view of the growth of fertilizer require- 
ments in these areas necessitating extensions 
of manufacturing capacity at both factories, 
it has been mutually agreed between us that 
we shall resume independent marketing of 
our fertilizers with effect from Apfil 1, 1956. 


The Société Industrielle d’Acide Phos- 
phorique et d’Engrais, a Tunisian company 
manufacturing triple superphosphate in 
which we have an interest, has made marked 
technical progress during the year and the 
factory is now operating at rated capacity. 
Considerable losses have been sustained dur- 
ing the development period and we‘ have 
thought it prudent to write £75,000 off our 
investment in this company. 

Murgatroyd’s Salt and Chemical Company 
Limited and Fine Chemicals of Canada 
Limited have both traded at a profit. The 
United Sulphuric Acid Corporation Limited 
commenced production in the year under 
review. 


RESEARCH 


We continue to make substantial invest- 
ments in research. In 1954 we spent on 
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research and development £213,000. In the 
year under review we have spent £362,000 
and in 1956 we plan to spend more than 
£500,000. A considerable part of this 
expenditure must be regarded as an invest- 
ment and while it results, at first, in a reduc- 
tion of our annual profits, as has been the 
case this year, it must be remembered that 
the future profitability of our industry 
depends largely upon the achievements of 
our research workers, and so it is our inten- 
tion to increase our research effort progres- 
sively in the years to come. 


The building of the new Research Station 
at Levington in Suffolk is making good pro- 
gress, and during the year another experi- 
mental farm has been acquired in the West 
Country. It is our policy to keep a proper 
balance between sound practical experience 
and laboratory science: neither must be 
exalted at the expense of the other. Farmers 
are rightly and naturally conservative, and 
new ideas developed in the laboratory need 
full confirmation in the field before they can 
be accepted. 


DEMAND FOR 
TECHNOLOGISTS 


The provision of the physical facilities for 
good research is now a costly but essential 
step in maintaining progress in the chemical 
industry. Equally necessary, and in some 
ways more difficult, is the building up of a 
scientific staff suited in kind and quality to 
the needs of the Company’s business. It is 
now widely recognised that the demand for 
high-grade technologists, alike in industry, in 
the Government Services, and in the Colleges, 
exceeds the supply. There is no simple 
answer to this important problem, but we 
have thought it right to give substantial help 
in various ways to.,a number of Schools and 
Universities. We have, for example, recently 
provided funds for a Research Fellowship in 
Soil Science to be held at Nottingham 
University and administered by the School 
of Agriculture there The encouragement of 
close contact between workers in the Univer- 
sities and those facing the problems of 
industry is, we think, most helpful to both. 
If this country is to increase steadily the 
productivity of its industry, it is important, 
among other things, that more young people 
should be attracted to the study of science 
and engineering. This will occur only if our 
teachers are keen and able, and provided 
with the necessary tools. 

In its many activities your Company 
makes demands on a wide range of scientific 
and technical skills, and a considerable effort 
is now being put into creating the conditions 
under which imaginative and _ effective 
research can take place. The organisation 
and management of scientific work on behalf 
of industry is, by comparison with manage- 
ment for production and sale, relatively new, 
and if we are not to be outpaced by our com- 
petitors abroad, it is necessary for us to apply 
now the techniques and principles which have 
already been proved right both here and in 
the USA. 


STAFF 


The welfare of all our employees in factory 
and office is something to which we pay 
great attention, believing as we do that good 
human relations are essential for the well- 
being of the individual and the company. It 
is interesting to note that this year, for the 
first time, our invested Pension Funds exceed 
£1 million. ! 

I would like to express on behalf of my 
colleagues and myself our great appreciation 
of the services rendered to the Company by 
all — working for it, both at home and 
abroad. 
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ROOTES MOTORS 
LIMITED 


EXPORTS INCREASED DESPITE INTENSE 
COMPETITION 


INFLATION AND INDUSTRY’S FUTURE 


The annual general meeting of Rootes 
Motors Limited will be held on December 
2nd in London. 


The products of the Rootes Group are 
Humber, Hillman and Sunbeam cars and 
Commer and Karrier Commercial Vehicles. 
and Diesel Engines. . 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Sir 
William Rootes, KBE: 


The Consolidated Accounts for the year 
ended July 31, 1955, show a Profit on 
Trading of £3,557,325 


The Consolidated Net Profit after taxa- 
tion was £1,689,449: 


It is recommended that a dividend ol 
& per cent less Income Tax on the Ordinary 
and “A” Ordinary Share Capital of the 
company be paid. Our distribution policy 
continues to be conservative and we are 
confident that we are pursuing the right 
course in the interests of both our shase- 
holders and those employed throughout the 
group 

Turning to the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet, it will be seen that Current Assets of 
£24,110,470 exceed the Current Liabilities 
of £13,053,367 by £11,057,103. 


The year to July 31. 1955, was again one 


‘of record production. In spite of intensive 


competition our volume of exports increased. 
Improvements are constantly being made in 
our cars and commercial vehicles and bettet 
value for money is being offered to the 
public 


PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


There has been a great amount of publicity 
recently regarding our industry, its com- 
petitive position and its future; this shows 
that there is considerable appreciation of its 
importance to this country and its economy. 
Our industry’s position has already been 
dangerously weakened by inflation, but my 
own view ts that—while I in no way under- 
estimate the increasing competitive position 
—there is a good chance that we can main- 
tain and. I hope increase our overseas 
business. 1! must qualify this view, however, 
by saying that it is based on the hope that 
the Government’s action at this juncture to 
halt inflation wil) be successful. 


Your Directors in their determination to 
hold mternal costs as far as it is in their 
power are continuing the policy of increasing 
volume and employing the most modern 
equipment and technique, at the same time 
giving every possible encouragement to 
greater productivity on the shop floor. Our 
suppliers co-operate with us and I know are 
doing all they can to hold costs; notwith- 
standing their efforts, however, the costs of 
materials and parts which we purchase rose 
seriously. As I stated to the shareholders 
of Humber, Limited, this to some extent. was 
inevitable, arising from the various increases 
in the prices of imported materials and the 
effect of wage awards, not only in our 
industry but brought about by other external 
factors, such as increased costs of coal, steel, 
rail transport and electricity. Whilst Price 
adjustments have recently been made which 
barely cover the improvements incorporated, 
nevertheless during the year under i 
ould ead age ee 
una in consequence, margi 
of profit was reduced. eg 


EAST ASIATIC RUBBER 
ESTATES 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of East Asiatic Rubber Estates, Limited, was 
held on November 9th, in London. 


Mr H. T. Karsten, the chairman, presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said that the 
year’s result showed an increase in the trad- 
ing profit from £47,846 last year to £78,592 
mainly brought about by the improvement in 
sales prices which had been just over Is. 11d. 
per Ib against Is. 9$d. per Ib. The cost of 
production was 1s. 24d. per Ib. 


The crop of rubber harvested was 
3,128,600 Ibs, some 80,000 Ibs more than the 
estimate. The estimated crop for this year, 
was three million Ibs and the output for the 
first six months was just above the estimate. 


After referring to the Board’s replanting 
programme, the chairman continued: There 
has been a spectacular increase in the use of 
a’ kinds of rubber, especially in the USA, 
where the changeover to tubeless tyres has 
increased the demand. Almost all available 
supplies of both natural and synthetic rfbber 
will be required, and at the moment there 
is no competition between the two kinds. 
With such a difference in price between 
natural and synthetic, it is obvious that 
consumers are seeking all the synthetic rubber 
they can get, and an increased use of syn- 
thetic both in the UK and other. countries 
is expected. However. | am not unduly 
pessimistic about the long-term outlook.’ I 
hope and believe that the two industries will 
be able to supplement each other to the 
benefit of both. 


The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 10 per cent for the year approved. 


FOISTER, CLAY & WARD 


[he twenty-ninth annual genera! meeting 
of Foister, Clay & Ward. Limited, was held 
on November 10th, in London, Mr P. A 
Clarke Vincent, FCA, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu. 
lated statement: 


The accounts tor the year to June’ 30th 
last, show that after all charges, including de- 
preciation £166,432 (1954, £145,398), there 
was a net profit for the year of £448,169 
(1954, £502,293). 


Your directors have decided to recommend 
a final dividend of 9 per cent, making 15 
per cent for the year These dividends for 
1955 are on a capital increased over 1954 bv 
a 25 per cent bonus issue a year ago, and so 
compare with an equivalent of 14 ver cent 
for the previous year. 


Trading conditions have been  zetting 
steadily more competitive, but' despite this 
most departments continued to progress and 
the results of the year under review in these 
departments were satisfactory. We are - ery 
large manufacturers of full-fashioned nylon 
stockings which are distributed by one of om 
subsidiary companies, and for the fast 10 
years we have been one of the leaders in this 
field. For many years practically the whole 
of our output was exported and when, as 
result of foreign. competition and im 
restrictions, became more difficult 
there re an unsatisfied home 
your directors decided to 
ings and their ing qualities 
generally known in the i 
advertising in the national Press, on televisi 
and by other means. 


Trade in other departments has been and 
continues satisfactory. : 
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RANSOME AND MaRirs 
BEARING 


EXPANDING DEMAND 


The thirty-ninth annual genera! 
of Ransome and Marles Bearing Comma 
Limited, was held on November 3rd at 
Notts, Mr Edward W_ Senior 
CMG, chairman, presiding. ; 
+ The following is an extract from his ci 
en statement for the year to June 30, 


The past year has been another year of 
prose The rene facilities have been 
ully employed in our factories and the 
result has been a very satisfactory rise ip 
the turnover of the group, which has enabled 
us tO meet the increased demand of the 
Engineering Industry. The export trade has 
continued highly competitive, but as a result 
of an active selling policy it is encouraging 
to report that sales have increased in the 
past year. 

Our subsidiary companies continue: to 
operate successfully. 


INCREASED TRADING PROFI! 


The trading profit (before taxation) shown 
in the consolidated accounts amounts to 
£827,267 ; an increase of £72,670 on the 
previous year. After deducting taxation. at 
£433,176, the net profit of the group is 
£394,091, of which £347,239 is transferred 
to the Appropriation Account of the Holding 
Company. The Directors recommend a final 
distribution of 74 per cent, less tax, and a 
bonus of 2§ per cent, less tax The Con- 
solidated Balance Sheet shows a position of 
considerable strength. 


The criticism has been levelled at industry 
that rises in profits and dividends, often 
accompanied by bonus shares, have been 
allowed to outstrip increases in wages; 
consequently it is felt that the following 
facts in relation to this Company are of 
interest 


Comparing the year ended June, 1951, 
with the present year : Trading profit in- 
creased by £155,811 (from {671,456 to 
£827,267) ; dividends increased from £235,000 
to £300,000, i.e., £65,000, whilst the amount 
distributed in wages and salaries rose by 
more than ten times this amount, viz, 

679,118. In the same period tax absorbed 

2,169,547, - whilst. capital expenditure 
amounted bey st Al largely provided by 
ploughing profits. nless companies 
can ¢atn adequate profits, development be- 
comes impossible 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMEN! 


Your Board. firmly believes that re-equip- 
ment, development and research have a very 
claim on our resources peo 
the most up-to-date facilities both for expan- 
sion, i productivity and quality, and 
ical service The energies of Manage- 
ment and of our Research and Development 
eee are directed to the same ends 
with the object of improving the quality of 
our products. i 

The has shown a very mark 
sare pio <* demand, both immediate 
_and prospective ; this applies in general, but 
is most marked in the requirements of the 
motor industry. _ 

With the present demand for our products, 
there is every prospect that, not on!y the pre 
factories, but the increased fac lives % 
become available, will be fully -mployed 
in the current year. [If product ‘y keeps 
in step with wages there is ever) Pr 
of another satisfactory year. 

The report and accounts were 1 09ted. 
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‘THE 
CEMENTATION 
COMPANY LIMITED 


LARGER PROFITS 
MR A. R. NEBLANDS’ STATEMENT 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Cementation Company Limited will be 
held at Grosvenor House, Park “Lane, Lon- 
don, W., on December 6th. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr A. R. Neelands, 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


The trading profits of the Group for the 
year ended March 31, 1955, at £632,140 are 
{30,541 greater than last year. Taxation is 
reduced by £30,528 to £371,755, mainly as 
a result of the cessation of the Excess Profits 
Levy and the net charge is further reduced 
by bringing in £62,000 from Taxation 
Equalisation Reserve. 


We have decided to transfer to General 
Reserve the sum of £100,000 and to recom- 
mend a dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 
12} per cent, requiring £105,117 (after 
Income Tax), leaving to be carried forward 
to next year £108,850. 


The financing of major contracts, particu- 
larly those where competition is international, 
is a considerable strain on the Group’s liquid 
resources. During the year under review 
the Group expenditure on capital items has 
been of the order of £800,000. 


WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


The most important of our recent ventures 
has been the purchase of the controlling 
interest in Diamond Drillers Limited, now 
registered as “ The Cementation Co. (New 
Zealand) Limited,” 


We are somewhat concerned about the 
present sterling shortage in Turkey but 
would like to say that during our years of 
contracting in that country contract terms 
have been honoured to the letter. Excellent 
progress has been maintained on the three 
Schemes at Armutcuk, Karadon and 
Catalagzi, thus we would expect to complete 
the first two shafts before March 31, 1956. 


We have again been responsible for a large 
Proportion of the National Coal Board’s 
shaft sinking and development programme. 
The Hem Heath Shaft was completed during 
the year and several other shafts are 
gy completion. The Coal Board’s 
plans, however, provide for a considerable 
volume of prospective work and we are main- 
taiming our position in meeting competition 
in this activity upon which we have been 
engaged for nearly 50 years. 


IMPORTANT CONTRACTS 


Apart from a large volume of specialised 
cementation work in England we completed 
successfully two important contracts—one in 
India and one in South Africa—for the 
strengthening and raising of existing water 
storage dams by the stressing of cables 
anchored into the foundation rock. 


Although competition abroad is increasing, 
we are maintaining our fair share of business. 
Work commenced on the military hospital in 
Cyprus and we completed the arrangements 
for the large rock sealing work at Dokan 
Dam—one of the largest operations of its 
kind in the world—where we are working in 
co-operation with Entreprises P Bachy of 
France. 


At home, the Lawers Hydro Electric Pro- 
ject in Scotland made very satisfactory pro- 
gress. The contracts for the river channel 
deepening and barrage connected with the 
Erne Hydro Electric Scheme and the drain- 
age of Lough Erne, are well ahead of 
schedule. 


Our piling business has had a successful 
year. Two important foundation contracts 
were for buildings of public interest— 
Bucklersbury House in the City and the new 
Coventry Cathedral. 


The Cementation Co. (Africa) (Pty.) Ltd. 
continues to grow in strength, both in so far 
as its mining works are concerned and also 
in specialised civil engineering. 

As a result of some three years’ work on 
site investigations for the Southern Rhodesia 
Irrigation partment, the Group has been 
awarded a {14 million contract for pre- 
liminary works on the Kariba Scheme. 


John Thom Limited have well maintained 
their turnover and position in the fields of 


drilling. This Company has recently com- 
pleted the deepest diamond core-drilled 
borehole in Great Britain, obtaining cylindri- 
- samples of strata from surface to 4,604 
eet. 


The volume of sales, turnover and profit 
of Thermacoust Limited all showed a further 
steady increase. After much experimenting 
a successful method of producing a plaster- 
faced slab has been developed. 


GEOPHYSICAL PROSPECTING 


We have always regarded The Geophysics! 
Prospecting Company as a long-term venture 
and I am very pleased to say that the Com- 
pany has this year shown a marked improve- 
ment in profits. 


It is also encouraging to note that The 
Geo-Technical Development Company 
Limited, which is concerned with mineral, 
including uranium, prospecting, had a record 
turnover in 1954 and 1955 and that there is 
every prospect of this being maintained. 

In North Africa the Compagnie de Pro- 
spection Géophysique Nord Africaine made 
a small loss on its first nine months to March 
31, 1955, but this has been balanced by a 
small profit in the first quarter of this year. 
It has good contracts in hand. 


Quickset Water Sealers Ltd. continues 
to carry out many important water g 
contracts in all parts of the country. c 
Flooring Aggregate continues to be in de- 
mand by the building industry. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


From the details I have given you regard- 
ing the world-wide activities of ~The 
Cementation Group of Companies you will 
appreciate the increase over recent years in 
the responsibilities and work of your Direc- 
tors in their conduct of the Group’s' affairs. 

To obtain the year’s results everybody in 
the Company’s employment has contributed 
in hard work, loyalty and intelligence. The 
Company’s chief officers have travelled many 
thousands of miles. All have given of their 
best, and to all I wish to express my thanks 
and appreciation, from the humblest Junior 
to the highest Seniors, Managing Directors 
and Directors of Subsidiary Companies. 





‘THE PERAK RIVER 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY 


FURTHER SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of The Perak River Hydro-Electric Power 
Company Limited was held on November 4th 
in London, Mr Hugh G. Balfour (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : : 


The Directors’ Report and Accounts for 
the year ended July 31, 1955, show further 
Satisfactory s. The Power Stations 
generated 432.1 million units, as compared 
with 389.7 million units in the previous year, 
an increase of 11 per cent, and the peak load 
On the system was 67.4 mW., as compared 
with 64.0 mW. previously. : 
ae E \ydro-Blectric Station at Chenderoh, 

> a lower ‘lective river flow 
generated only 184.5 million units duri 
year, 2s compared with 204.4 million units 
in the previous year, but the Steam Stations 
generated 247.5 million units, compared with 
185.3 million units last year, an increase of 
33.3 per cent. ‘Phe thermal efficiency in- 
creased from 18 per cent to 18.1 per cent at 


the Malim Nawar Station, and from 18.4 per 
cent. to 18.7 per cent at the Batu Gajah 
Station. 

Your Directors have given careful con- 
sidetation to the question of providing new 
plant, as in planning this it is necessary 
to have regard to the future construction pro- 
gramme of the Central Electricity Board, 
particularly as regards the possible develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power in the Cameron 
Highlands. The situation in this respect is 
not yet quite clear, but, in view of the in- 
creasing load on our system, an order was 
placed during the year for a new 12 mW. 
turbo-alternator and ancillary 140,000 lb per 
hour boiler which is scheduled to go into 
operation at Malim Nawar during 1958. 
Further substantial capital commitments for 
new generating plant may require to be in- 
curred during the next few years. 

The Kinta Electrical Distribution Com- 
pany, Limited, had a satisfactory year. While 
the trading profit at £59,367 showed an 
increase of £7,288 over the previous year, 
the dividend was reduced from 10 per cent 
to 5 per cent in order to conserve cash for 
extensions and development. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


Your Directors propose the capitalisation 
of £437,500 of the reserves, and the issue to 


the Ordinary Shareholders of one fully paid 
Ordinary Share of f1 for every four 
Ordinary Shares of {1 each held at close of 
business on November 15, 1955. The consent 
of HM Treasury to this issue has been 
obtained. 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, Current 
Assets at £1,610,828 exceed Current 
Liabilities (including income tax provision 
for 1956-57) by £812,452, as compared with 
an excess figure last year of £312,157. This 
degree of liquidity is required in consequence 
of the order for new generating plant to 
which I have already referred. 


The Revenue Account shows that our 
Gross Revenue, at- £1,592,999, is £143,428 
greater than last year; against this our 
expenditure in Malaya has increased by 
£62,193. The Directors recommend pay- 
ment of a dividend on the Ordinary Share 
Capital of 10 per cent. 


With regard to the current year, the re- 
turns to date are satisfactory, and unless 
circumstances change adversely, I think that 
the results should be at least comparable to 
those presented to you this year. In that 
event there should be no difficulty in main- 
taining the existing dividend on the increa 
Ordinary Share Capital. : 

The report was adopted and the Board’s 
capitalisation and scrip issue proposals 
approved. 
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CITY OF JOHANNES8URG 
34 PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/63 
CITY OF PRETORIA 
34 PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1953/58 
CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 


44 PER CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK 1964/66 

NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the Warrants tor interest due 
January 1, 1956, the balances of the several accounts in the above-mentioned Stocks 
will be struck on the night of December Ist next, and that on and after December 2nd, 
the Stocks will be transferable ex dividend, 

For Barclays Bank D.C.O. (London Registrars of the above Stocks), 
G. A. D. HARRISON, Manager 
Circus Place, London, Wall, E.C.2. November 7. 1955 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
5 PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK. 1960 

NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the Warrants for Interest due 
December 31, 1955, the Balances of the several accounts in the above mentioned 
stock will be struck on the night of November 30th next, and that on and after 
December Ist the Stock will be transferable ex dividend 

For Barclays Bank D.C.O. (London Registrars of the above Stock), 
G. A: D. HARRISON, Manager 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. November 7. 1955 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
R.C.A. 48 - 
EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 

NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that an Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
Shareholders of the above-named Company will be held at the Company's Offices, 
61 Avenue Fouad ter, Alexandria, on Wednesday, November 30, 1955, at half past 
four in the afternoon for the purpose of considering. and, if thought fit, passing 
the subjoined Resolutions as Special Resolutions and, if the requisite quorum is not 
present, the Meeting will stand adjourned to the same day in the next week at the 
same time and place, that ‘s to say on Wednesday, December 7. 1955. at half 
past four in the afternoon: 

RESOLUTION I . 

That the Contract dated November 15. 1954, and made between the Company 
on the one part and the Municipality of Alexandria on the other part forwarded 
to the said Municipality under cover of the Company's letter dated November 16. 
1954, be and it is-hereby ratified 
RESOLUTION fl " j 

(a) That the authorised capital of the Company be increased to £1.450.000 by 
the creation of 90,000 shares of £5 each. This increase is to enabdie the Company 
to increase the issued capital of the Company to £1,450,000 by incorporating the 
Share Premiums and Reserves valued in the Contract dated November 15, 1954, 
between the Municipality of Alexandria om the one part and the Company on 
the other part at £610,000 which added to the present issued capital of £840,000 
will bring this capital to the said amount of €1,450,000, 

(>) That 122,000 shares of £5 each nominal value be issued free (axes excepted) 
credited as fully paid up by virtue of the incorporation of the Share Premums 
and Reserves aforesaid, 71,200 to present Shareholders in proportion to. the old 
shares held by cach on the date application is first made for such bonus shares 
and $0,800 to the Municipality of Alexandria representing their share in the 
Reserves fixed at £254.000 

(c) That these shares do have the right to participate in the Profits of the 
Company for the financial year starting on January 1, 1955 

(ad) That the Board of Directors be empowered to fix the conditions of allotment 
and issue of these shares and to make such provision for dealing with shares 
falling to be distributed in fractions as they ‘shall think fit 

ie) That the capital of the Company be and is hereby further increased from 
£1,450,000 to £1,525.000 by the creation of 15,000 shares of £5 each in the 
capital of the Company 

RESOLUTION Il 

That in conformity with Article 93 of the Articles of Association of the Company 
the remuneration of the Directors be fixed in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 24 of Egyptian Law No. 26 of 1954 as follows: 

(1) Attendance fees and fixed emoluments to be paid at the rate of LE600 
per annum 

(2) A percentage to be paid equivaient to 10 per cent of the annual net 
profits after deduction of depreciation, legal and statutory reserves and a dividend 
of not less than 5 per cent of the capital 

This percentage added to the fixed emoluments, must not exceed the fixed fces 
decided on at the Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders held on May 24. 195i 

RESOLUTION Iv. 

That the Articles of Association be altered as tollows: 

Copies of translations of the Contract of November i5, 1954 with relevant 
letter and copics of the proposed new Articles 2A 2B and 77A and pro da 
alteration to Articles 6, 53, 67. 72. 77 80, 83, 84, 99 and 114 of the Antic 
of Association of the Company may be inspected during usual business hours on 
application to the Head Office of the Company, 61 Avenue Fouad ier, Alexandria, 
or the Registered Ojfice of the Company in London. at 52 Bedford uare, 
London, W.C.i, or at the offices of Messrs Linklaters and Paines. Austin Friars 
House, 6 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2 
Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend or to be represented at 

the Meeting must deposit their share warrants in London before November 16, 1955. 
or in Cairo or Alexandria before November 27. 1955, until after the Mecting, at 
the National Bank of Egypt. 6 King William Street, London, E.C.4. or at the 
National Bank of Egypt, Cairo or Alexandria. or at some other approved Bank in 
London, Cairo or Alexandria. 

A Member of the Company is entitled to appoint a xy tO attend and vote 
* = — in oo — and any — 80 appointed need not be a Member 
o ompany. ores proxy may obtained on application t ional 
Bank of Egypt in London, Cairo or Alexandria. a 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, October 26, 1955. 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD. 
ALEX. L. BENACHI. 
igs oR oe sis a Chairman and Administrateur-Déi¢gué. 
“JUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY “—few vacancies only, five-day residen- 
tal course, December 12-16, 1955. Inclusive fee £10 10s. Apply ‘o Director 
of Studies, Roffey Park Institute, Horsham, Sussex. Tel.: Faygate 344. 


HE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement's Inn Passage, London, W.C.2, invites 


you to submit lists of books on Ec H i i 
we ae a ee is! a, + onomics, History and Social Services. you may 


Wise INVESTMENT follows wise reading. The investor's Chronicle is the best 

giving sound eanice ‘to, lavemora, "Two Sree tenses Gam S0LG) Hone tt ences 
. pic inv i 

Halil Court, London, E.C.2 a es 


ORE BUSINESS AWAITS YOUR EXECUTIVES if they have the 

1955 self-drive car. Lowest possible rates. Contract hire arrangement “Ne 
maintenance costs. Choice of over 200 cars and 12 different Also guaranteed 
repurchase scheme and Avutopak self-drive package tours in G.B. and Europe. Ask 
your secretary to write for new brochure, giving full details —Autohall, Dept. 2. 
302-6 King Street, Hammersmith, W.6. Riverside 2881. \Cabies: Autohall, London’ 


THE GENEVA ATOMIC PAPERS 


WHALEY-EATON has the complete set. For a free ta your 
company letterhead. More than 1.000 scientific and igual gabe pamiel at 
the Geneva Atoms-For-Peace Conference. Catalogue indexed by subject, country and 
number ot, pases cach paper. Here’s eachesive, opportunity to acquire—months before 
available anywhere papers you on all 
energy Send for your free catalogue today. Ce ee en 


_ Atoms for Peace, 
_A WHALEY-EATON SERVICE, 
MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4. D.C. 
NTERPRISING AND QUALIFIED MEN wired for onsi 
E Management. Show initiative by working sow for a qrofeunanal, qeaktcenion 
by — —— Home Study Course.—Write for details to 41 Pitman House. 


wo pease Pony 2 TWO BACK... . 
conclusion on Avtuma Budect. The Ileadi article 
makes a critical analysis of the Chancellor's onined bag 
aa “a ae were mecessary even in the run. 
3 Banker ovember contains in addition: Europe's Blueprint for Convertt- 
7 a new and original assessment of the Paris agreements ; 
which questions 


ng the past month's economic and financial news 
Price 2s. . or Ws a year. free. : 


Publisher, 72 Coleman Street, E.C.2. 
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COMPANY SECRETARY/COMPTROLLER 


Unusual opportunity for experienced, quali xecu aaa 
ability, aged water 45, to join rapid) an guevaetiee, of 7 ee 
cob wies seasons tical Company — wit 
financial control. ¢ magement accounting sci. i@ 
tarial duties. © right a appointment is probabty secre- 
occupying a similar but is interested in having a greater opportum 
for advancement. rite, —, details of education erienan 

> . > 


qualifications. age, etc., to Box 278.000 Tvene, 
COMMERCIAL MANAGER 


A new post is being created by an international texti C 
company for a top-level executive to take full charge of cn Ture 
Fabrics Division. This unit markets its produgts through the companys 
sales force to the retail trade in Great Britain and through agents ie 
overseas markets. The appointment calls for a man of high calibre aad 
strong personality having a proven record of achievement in the fields of 
sales management, merchandising and man motivation. Technical know. 
ledge of the textile industry, whilst useful, is not essential, but applicants 
must prove @ real interest in market research, design, colour, and modern 
trends in the mode of living. Age group 30-48. Commencing salary 
according to personal qualifications but not less than £2,000 pa A 
pension scheme is in operation. The appointment carrics considerable 
prospects and the successful applicant will be working in close liaison 
with the board.—Please write, fully and in complete confidence, to 
Messrs, Urwick; Orr & Partners Limited, Management 4 


2 J a a Consultants, 
pieoe” House, St. Paul's Street, Leeds. 1. quoting RST/1154 on the 


ARKET RESEARCH.—A large West End Advertising Agency is looking f 
an Honours Graduate (male) in Economics and Statistics to join its Market 
Research Department. Applicants should have some previous practical experience 
in this ficid, while wider experience in the world of commerce will be an advantage 
The position calls for initiative and personality, carries a good salary, is pensionable 
and offers opportunities for the future.—Apply, with full details, to Box 270, 
CONOMIC ASSISTANT fequired by the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority in London Duties would include work on the economic aspecu 
of nuclear power and on the general co-ordination of the nuclear power programme 
Candidates should preferably be between the ages of 21 and 25 at December 1, 1955 
and should have at least a Second Class Honours Degree in economics or similar 
subject, preferably with a mathematical or statistical background One or two 
years’ post-graduate experience of ecoromic work and an interest in science would 
be an advantage. Starting salary depending on age, experience and qualifications 
within the scale £555-£1,000 pa. (male). Contributory pension scheme. Send 
POSTCARD for application form to Room 22, U.K.A.E.A.. 14 Ormond Yard 
St. James's, London, S.W.1 


GENERAL MANAGER 


is required by Rubber Manufacturing Company employing over 1,000, 
in Southern England, He should have high qualifications. experience in 
the rubber industry, capable of taking complete charge with thorough 
knowledge of commercial and financial matters. and ability to negotiate 
at top level. A salary of not less than €5.000 per annum will be paid. 
Assistance can be given with housing. Pension. Applications with fullest 
possible details to Allen & Overy. 3 Finch Lane, Cornhill. E.C.3. 


HE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU invites applications, in confidence, 
for a Senior Executive vacancy. The man or woman appointed will be respon- 
sible for market research for a group of accounts and should have experience in 
analysing manufacturing and marketing problems. and in the ctical application of 
market research. Salary will be commensurate with age a experience. —Write to 


Maneging Director, BMRB Ltd... 47 Upper Grosvenor Strect, W.1. marking 
envelope * Personal.” 


SCIENTIFIC DIRECTOR 


A qualified Metallurgist and Chemist, aged 50-55, with wide industrial experiene 
of control research and development, is required by well-established Non-Ferrous and 
Chemical Manufacturers. He must be an able administrator and organiser with 
ae at Board level and should preferably have U.S.A. contacts.—Write, giving 


t essential details in first instance. which will be treated in strict confidence, 
to Box 284. 


BRRrsH SALES MANAGER for West India (35). Public School Education, desires 
to change present occupation to a suitable “ position” with firm in the London 
area or the South. Fifteen years’ experience in the East. At present in charge of 
very farge sales force. Post with responsibility and prospects required Available 
for interviews in the U.K. latter half of April, 1956. Please write Box 277 


MBITIOUS, intelligent woman with initiative and accountancy experience, aged v7 
requires interesting post. Please write. stating nature of employment to Box 280 


ISTORY OF A FIRM! History specialist; B.A. Comm. (Distinction), & 
R.A.F Intelligence Officer, wishes to write a history of a firm. Particular 
interest in textiles, but other industry considered.—Box 274. 


ee APPOINTMENT, centred in Midlands a eeatice. wae 
vertiser. Early forties, public , direc 
= n se casetanee in Public Admini- 
stration. work of soc value remuneration is not ! 

consideration ; otherwise an economic return is expected. Would consider 
investing.—Pilease reply Box 271. 


ANAGER of leading textile exporters<converters who has built up a network 
seeks appointment with an cfficient house 


ra spuns, poplins, noveltics, ¢tc.. and 
im expanding its export trade. 281. 


Youns highly-qualified executive, 31. nding ability, energy and personality, 
capable high level negotiations.—Box 275. 


NDUSTRIAL CONSULTANT, late director of an employers’ organisation, wit 

35 years’ experience of handling labour problems, negotiations with trade Les 
and presentation of * cases to arbitration boards and tribunals, is opee 
undertake such work for individual companies or groups.—Box 272... __— 


NEW ZEALAND MARKET i 
i firm, with first-class 
A Ro Bygone gp oes — and outencee ienpertng desires 99 expand 
its activities, We seek eet, seer from manufacturers. Can we disc sich 
sale of your- product in New nd? References Bank of New vr, 
London. Write direct to Mair and Co. we * P.O. Box 1471, 
church, N.Z. ——— 


EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 


Buyers requiring rigid and flexible tubes and sections in therm oplastic 
materials should ask for a quotation from Marley Extrusions | nited, 
Dept. 99, Maidstone, . Harrietsham 381. 


A 


T= PURE WHITE PLASTIC TIP of Grosvenor yields more favour from the 
fine tobaccos. Made by State Express. Boxes of 20 3s. 8d. i 
“THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors «cquiring OO 


Chartered Secretarics and similar execuuve posts 
invited to communicate with the Secretary Of the Imstitute, 14 New Brice St. BCE 


POST. TUITION ; 
For Eusminations—-B.3¢.Boe Le and che: external London Univers) 
Society; Bar; Accountancy; Banking ; Secretarial ; ‘ 

_ ee. Se. Also many 

subjects —Write today snenued te tks eco 
any) or subjects in which to the Secretary 9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. 


Or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London. E.C.4. 
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ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE OF EAST AFRICA 


NCORPORATING THE GANDHI MEMORIAL ACADEMY 
Principal Major-General Cc. Bullard, C.B., C.B.E., BE M.LMech.£.. M.1E.E.) 
Cvapplications are invited for appaimiments as SENIOR RER, LECTURER 
A ASSISTANT LECTURER in the amore subjects, im courses to be developed to 
es professional or degree level, in Departments. of Arts and Commerce :-— 
-_ NTANCY.. Other subjects. offered, such as auditing, costing. law or 


ACCO 
-retarial practice, should be sta le 

Hert NIS TRATION, with interest in blic or industrial administration and, 

‘ methods or work simplification. 


experience in Organisation 4 





ferably 
mr ONOMICS., - 

ENGLISH : 

GEOGRAPHY. 

HISTORY 

AW 
Tha autonomous College is being built in Nairobi as the main instrument in 
British E. Airica of higher tech and commercial education for students of all 
races and will admit students in March, 1956. The College will encourage 
research 


cales (including temporary ¢.o.1.a.): Senior Lecturers £1,531-£1,934 p.a.; 
vcore Fi 162-£1,637 p.a.; Assistant Lecturers £937-£1,241 p.a., or slightly lower 
for transferred staff wishing to retain { Govt. pension rights. (Staff on scales 

contribute to C pension scheme or maintain existing rights under 


could ‘ ; ° - 
querer st or Ministry of Education, College paying employer’s contributions.) 
Status and commencing salary dependent on experience and qualifications. Partly 


furnished houses or flats provided, rent according to salary. Free first class passages 
to and from Kenya on first appointment, leave and normal retirement for persons 
appointed and wives; up to equivalent of 1 adult passage for dependent children 
under 21. Leave on full salary at rate of 4 days for cach month's resident service. 
Tours of service 24-36 months. ‘ ; 

Further information may be obtained from the Secretary, Advisory Committee on 
Colonial Colleges, | Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, to whom applications (5 copies), 
giving details of education, qualifications and experience and naming 3 referees should 
be sent by December 1, 1955. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST INDIES 
Applications are invited for appointment to the: research staff of the Institute of 

Soc! and Economic Research from persons .with a good honours degree in 
economics and some experience im research. Investigations ney be made in any 
part of the British West Indian territories. The appointment will be in one of the 
following grades according to qualifications and experience of the successful candidate. 

Junior Research Fellow: £600 x _£50-—-£700 p.a. 

Research Fellow: £750 x £50—£900 x £50-—£1,100 p.a. 

Senior Research Fellow: £1,000 x £50-—-£1,500 p.a. 
Child allowance £80 p.a, for each ehild under full-time education (maximum £240 p.a.) 
F.S.$.U. Unfurnished accommodation at rental of 5 per cent of basic salary. Duties 
to be assumed as carly as possible. ek ne my for 3 years in first instance. 
ualifications 


Applications (six copies) detailing q and experience and nami three 
referees, to be received by December 10, 1955 by Secretary, Inter-University Council 
for Higher Education Overseas, 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further 


particulars may be obtained. 


HE WESTERN REGION PRODUCTION DEVELOPMENT BOARD, IBADAN, 
NIGERIA, invites applications for the following posts :-— 
il. SECRETARY 
whose duties will include attendance at Board and Committee meetings, pre- 
paration of Agenda and Minutes as well as gencral administration and legal 


matters 
Candidates must hold a legal qualification and have considerable administra- 
insolidated salary £2,050 per annum. General 


tive and secretarial experience. 
terms of employment shown in 4 below. 
Applications, preferably im the candidates” handwriting, stating age, family, 
qualifications, practical experience (set out in chronological order), to 
The Chairman, 
W.R.P.D. Board, 


Ibadan, Nigeria, 
to reach him not later than December 15, 1955. Envelope to be marked 


SEC 

2. SENIOR ASSISTANT SBCRETARY 
to assist the Secretary. Candidates with similar qualifications but with less 
experience than that called for in the case of Secretary will be considered. Basic 
salary £1,300 to £1,500 per anaum plus ¢xpatriation allowance where applicabic. 
General terms of employment as shown in 4 below. 

3. ASSISTANT NEW PROJECTS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGER 
The duties of the successful applicant will to assist in the examination 
of proposals regarding the establi of industrics in the Western Region of 
Nigeria, the assessment of their viability and the technical problems relating 
thereto, and im the case of established projects, the institution of control 
systems and the reporting upon progress. Candidates should hold a professional 
degree or equivalent a have industrial and managerial experience. 


Basic salary will be in the range of £1,300 to £1,500 per annum plus 
capesrietiog allowance where applicable. General terms of employment as in 
riOw 


Applications for posts 2 
Stating age, family, quali 
order), to 


3 above, preferably in the candidates’ handwriting, 
ions, practical experience (set out in chronological 


The Personnel Secretary, ' 
W.R.P.D. Board, 
: Ibadan, Nigeria, 
to reach him not later than December 15, 1955. 
SAS and ‘NPIM_ respectively. 

4. GENERAL TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT: . 
Outfit, allowance £60, free medical . free passages for wife up to 10 per 
cent Provident Fund,” home leave on full pay at the rate of five days per 
month of overseas service, normal length a tour eighteen/twenty-four months. 
Housing provided, } 


MARKETING OFFICERS required by Nigerian Federal Government for Market- 


Envelopes to be marked 


. ing and Exports tment for one tour of 15-24 months in first instance. 
Salary scale (including “inducement -addition) either £780. rising to £1,410 a year 
with prospect of permanency or £840 -rising to £1,530 a year on temporary basis with 
gratuity of £100/£150 a year. Outfit allowance £60. Free passages for Officer and 
wife, _ Assistance tow: the cost of children’s passages or grant up to £150 
annually for maintenance in U.K, Liberal~ leave on full ‘salary. Candidates, 
Preferably under 45, must have a Uni ty Degree (preferably in Commerce or 


Economics) and administrative ability.—For further particulars and informa- 
Uon about duties, write to the Crown Agents; 4. Millbank, London, S.W.1. State 
age, name in block letters, full qualifications and experience, and quote M1B/34641/EH. 


HE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA invites appli- 
he (2uons from suitably quailified British subjects, not- older than 32 years. for 
the appointment of Assistant Trust Officer at Singapore. A knowledge of taxation 
will be a recommendation.—Applications or requests for further information con- 


cerning the appointment may be addressed to the Secretary of the Bank, 38 Bishops- 
gate. London, E.C.2. : 


APPO!NTMENTS. OFFICER. required by Leading Constructional Organisation for 
the vc! Head Office in London, to be responsible to the Personnel Manager for 
a eee ee Home and Overseas Salary. up to £1,000 per annum 
according ence, 


Staff, 
to Box 279 Write, Stating age and full details of previous appointments, 
R® \RCH OFFICER tequired, ‘experienced in methods of market and consumer 


reno atch. Age 30 to 45. Must be able to operate field staff and prepare 
to Ng The vacancy is in London with & large company and the position has 
ae _ Prospects.—Send full details of experience, present position and salary, 


STAUSTICAL CLERK. required (Reg, Stat. Assistant or similar standard) for 
‘ndling statistical records in London laboratory, Salary scale according to 
“ons, age and experience, with usual supplementary benefits —Box 282. 


qualif 


611 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics, Park Road, Oxford. The 
Institute has a vacancy for a Departmental Demonstrator for research and teaching 
in Agricultural Economics. Applications will be considered from graduates in 

riculture or geography. Salary £550-£700 per annum, according to 


economics, 
— plus superannuation and children’s allowances. -Particulars from the 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the post of Research. Assistant in the Department of 
Industrial Relations for one year, with the possibility of renewal for a further one 
or two years, Salary £550 = annum. The person appointed will be required to 
study relations between industry and the community in the Margam/Port Talbot 
area. Preference will be given to a candidate qualifed in psychology or sociology, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom six copies of 

lication, together with the names of three referees, should be sent not later than 


ovember 25, 1955, 
Cathays Park, Cardiff. E. R. EVANS, Registrar. 


HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA CIVIL SERVICE 


Statistician (BCD 63/7/03) in the Department of Agriculture; Kenya, to advise on 
the design of ficid and other experiments conducted by the Department including 
ew investigations and surveys, and to assist im the statistical analysis 

The appointment will be on two years’ probation for permanent and pensionable 
employment. Salary in’ scale £816 to £1,629 (including pensionable i 
plus a temporary variable non-pensionable allowance at present 10 per cent of 
Salary (maximum £162 per annum). Government quarters provided when available 
at a ate rental. Free passages for officer, wife a family up to cost of 
three adult passages. Income tax at local rates which are much lower than in 
United Kingdom. Generous home leave. 

Qualifications required are a good degree in Mathematics or Statistics with some 
post-graduate (raining in statistics, and preferably a diploma in statistics; some 
experience of, or training in, statistical methods’ as applied to agricultural field 

- experiments is essential. The required post-graduate training would if necessary 
be provided for by means of a Colonial Agricultural Probationership. Applications 
will therefore be accepted from persons who have recently graduated, 

Intending applicants, who should be between 21 and 40 years old, should write 
to the Director of Recruitment (Her Maiesty’s Oversea Civil Service), Colonial Office, 
Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1, stating briefly personal 
Particulars and qualifications and quoting above reference. 


Wate -wits manufacturing organisation invites. applications from men aged 
} 28-35 with a degree in one of the social Sciences or Arts for position as 
Assistant Training Officer at their Management Training Centre in Sussex (initially 
in London). Candidates should have a commercial or industrial background (pre- 
ferably overseas) and should have had good experience of industrial training methods. 
especially in the field of management development. The post is interesting and pro- 
gressive and will involve overseas visits from time to time. Salary according to age 
and experience. Write with full details of education and career to Box V.80i, 
Willing’s, 362 Grays Inn Road, W.C.1. 
ENTFOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS. The Civil Service 
Commissioners invite applications for pensionable a intments. Applications may 
be accepted up to December 31, 1955 but early tion is advised. Interview 
Boards will sit at frequent intervals. The Scientific posts cover a wide range of 
scientific research and development in most of the major fundamental 
and applied science. In biological subjects the number of vacancies is small: 
individual vacancies exist for candidates who have special knowledge of, or who are 
interested in palacobotany, and recent and pleistocene mammals. 

Candidates must have obtained a university degree with first or second class 
honours in an appropriate scientific subject (including engineering) or in Mathematics, 
Or an equivalent a: or possess high pro onal attainments. Candidates 
for Senior Scient Officer posts must in addition have had at least three years” 
post-graduate or other approved experience. 

i Officers, between 26 and 31, but specially suitable 
candidates under 26 may be admitted; for Scientific Officers between 21 and 28 
during 1955 (up to 31 for permanent members of the Experimental Officer class). 
Salary (London) Senior Scientific Officers: (men) £1,070-£1,245; (women) £933-£1.137. 
Scientific Officers: (men) £513-£925; (women) £513-£835. Women’s scales subject 
to improvement under equal pay scheme. Somewhat lower rates in the provinces. 

Further particulars from Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 30 Old 
Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting No. §.53/55 for Senior Scientific Officers 
and $.52/55. for Scientific Officers. 


ECONOMIC JOURNALIST 


A large manufacturing company in the Provinces wishes to appoint a man to 
be responsible for the preparation of analyses of economic events and commentaries 
on \ eae commercial subjects apposite to the Company’s activities. The successful 
candidate will be used to working under pressure, have an agile mind and be. able 
to grasp the essentials of a situation and quickly assess their significance. A good 
class honours degree in Economics or Commerce and experience in this type of 
activity are essential qualifications, whilst preference will be given to candidates with 
a good general knowledge of .the textile industry. Full particulars of education, 
qualifications and posts held, including present carnings, to Box 283. 


ETEOROLOGICAL OFFICE. SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS. The Civil Service 
Commissioners invite applications for permanent posts. [Early application is 
advised. The duties include research in atmospheric physics, covering the study of 
cloud structure, synoptic and dynamical meteorology, large and small scale diffusion 
and turbulence, climatology. and development of instruments. There is a limited 
number of. posts for forecasting work at the more important centres. uccessful 
candidates will’ be given a course in meteorology before being assigned to a research 
or forecasting establishment for further training and experience. In some instances 
candidates with national service obligations can be commissioned in the R.A.F. for 
forecasting duties at R.A.F. stations. Further information may be obtainéd from 
the Directot, Meteorological Office (M.O.10), Air Ministry, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
Candidates must be between 21 and 28 during 1955 (up to 31 for: permanent 
members of the Experimental Officer class). They must have a First or Second Class 
Honours degree preferably in physics or mathematics. Salary scale (men in London) 
£513-£925, somewhat lower in provinces. Women's salaries lower but being improved 
under equal pay scheme. Promotion prospects to Senior Scientific Officer (£1.070- 
£1,245), and higher posts. er se : 
Application forms from Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 30 Old Burling- 
ton Street, London, W.1, quoting No. $52/55 (Met.). - 


BRITISH OLIVETTI LIMITED 


offer a career in sales to ambitious and nable young men ready to 
work hard to make the best of the excellent opportunities existing with 
this expanding Company. There are vacancies open on the London salcs 
staff, and the successful candidates will receive a fixed: weekly salary 
during the initial period when they are undergoing @ thorough training 
course at the--Company’s school. Afterwards ary, commission and 
expenses will be paid. Write, giving details of education, etc., to_ the 
Personnel Manager, British Olivetti Limited, 10 Berkeley Square. W.1. 


ARKET RESEARCH.—Mars Limited, the well-known confectionery mianufac- 

turers, invite applications for an interesting appointment as Market Rescarch 
Officer. The post will appeal to a young man or woman wishing to develop 
experience of market investigation work over a wide range of problems connected 
with the development, promotion and distribution of the company’s products. 
Candidates should have a good honours degree im a social science subject and have 
had some market research investigation experience. Initial salary will be attractive 
and there are, in addition, generous non-contributory pension, life assurance and 
other benefits.—Please write, in confidence, givi full rticulars of age, education 
and career to date, to the Executive Recruitment Ofticer, ars Limited, Dundee Road, 
Slough, Bucks. 





The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. 

Australia ; £8.5s. (sterling) 

Canada ; $21.50 or £7.14s. 

East Africa : £5.5s. 

Egypt ; pet a ia ; 
urope (ex Poland) : £4.15s. 
Gibraltar, Malta: £3.15s. 


"rented in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS PrEss, 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


India & 
Iran: £6 


: £9 


Postage on 





ones ; 
eyl 


japan = 
_ Malaya: £6.15s. 
L1p., Portugal St., Kingsway, 


£7 New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 

on: £6 Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 
Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
Union of S, Africa: £5.10s. 
U.S.A. :. $21.50 or £7.14s. 

issue : Tndond 344. ; Overseas 3d.— = ae Lo ali 
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INDIA — At Bombay's Santa 
Cruz Airport, a Caltex crew 
refuels one of TWA’'s sleek 
Constellations, a unit of the 
world’s largest fleet of Connies 
and Super Constellations. 
Travelers depend on TWA for 
speed, comfort and safety ... 
just as TWA calls on Caltex 
for fuels, lubricants and servy- 
ice that assure dependable en- 
gine performance and lower 
maintenance costs. 


In 67 lands, across half the world, through such develop- 
ments as these, Caltex supplies better fuels and lubricants 
for industry, for agriculture and for motoring millions. 
These require a continual investment of funds and skills, 
backed by a faith in a better future for free nations. 


Petroleum Products 


SERVING EUROPE * AFRICA * ASIA * AUSTRALIA * NEW ZEALAND 


BAHRAIN —This modern service station is a ENGLAND —Big Ben is a familiat 
busy “oasis” in the colorful Persian Gulf ce landmark in the world’s largest city. 
shaikhdom of Bahrain. Nearby, the Bapco = Well known also is the lorry of the 
| refinery brings employment to many Bah- = Regent Oil Company, Ltd. This Caltex 
rainis, assures a brighter economic fu- § affiliate in the United Kingdom sup- 
ture, produces petroleum products for eee plies fine petroleum products so essen- 

markets halfway ‘round the world. le (Ga |S tial to progress. 
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